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spoken  in  Enjdiiiiti  in  tiiie  tweifdi  centur\', 
inajamncfa.  as  few  readers  would  readily 
underatand  die  old  Nonnan  French  then 
used  by  the  upper  cLisSy  and  still  fewer 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Saxon  c^ 
the  common  people.  In  reference  to  the 
time  of  Henrr  the  Seconds  the  old  diction 
of  Chaucer  would  be  ahnost  as  great  an 
anachrouKn  as  the  phrases  of  our  own  day. 
It  follows  therefore^  that^  should  any  writer 
desire  to  represent  imaginary  conversations 
of  so  remote  an  epoch  as  that  of  the  pre- 
i^ent  tale,  he  must  necessaribr  do  so  in  the 
manner  of  a  translator,  and  deliver  the 
words  of  his  dramatis  penance  in  current 
modes  of  speech.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  my  simple  tale  of  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  ''Fair  Rosamond"  I  have  told  everv 
thing  in  my  own  words,  and  the  knights 
flnd  die  ladies  at  least  speak  a  language 
intelligible  to  aH 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on 
England  only  as  she  now  is — highly  cul- 
tivated, well  regulated,  and  peacefully 
floiuishing — ^may  not  readily  picture  to 
themselves  the  very  different  aspect  she 
once  wore.  Since  the.  period  chosen  for 
this  tale,  seven  centuries  have  nearly  passed 
away ;  and  with  each  lie  buried  many  reUcs 
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of  barbarism,  and  many  delusions  of  igno- 
rance ;  while  civilization,  with  rapid  strides, 
has  changed  the  character  of  the  people 
no  less  thoroughly  than  the  appearance  of 
the  country.  From  the  date  of  the  Con- 
quest this  change  had  visibly  begun.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Saxon  gave  place  to  the 
castle  of  the  Norman,  but  the  niunerous 
grants  of  land  made  by  William  to  his 
followers,  were  not  to  be  wrested  from  the 
original  possessors,  and  maintained,  without 
a  struggle.  Each  landholder  became  a 
chief,  and  hastily  fortified  himself  in  the 
centre  of  his  possessions.  On  every  height 
arose  castles,  walled  and  defended,  as 
though  about  to  stand  a  siege;  no  busy 
village  clustered  at  its  foot,  but  all — re- 
tainer, and  craftsman,  and  soldier,  gathered 
closely  within  the  walls,  for  no  safety  was 
to  be  found  without. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  castles  had  been 
built,  besides  inniunerable  churches  and 
abbeys.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  archi- 
tectural taste  of  the  new  lords  of  the  coun- 
try began  to  show  itself.  Small  houses,  or 
country  places,   did  not  exist :   a   middle 
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class  seemed  wanting,  for  the  feudal  laws 
compelled  every  man  to  take  up  arms; 
and  between  the  common  soldier  and  the 
knight,  no  intermediate  station  could  be 
fomid.  There  were  not  hands  enough  to 
cultivate  the  land.  The  constant  warfare 
in  which  the  country  was  engaged, — 
whether  from  the  wars  of  succession,  the 
eternal  inroads  of  the  Welsh,  or  the  mad- 
ness of  the  crusades,  just  then  at  its  height, 
-nearly  drained  England  of  its  peasantry, 
and  its  beautiful  bosom  was  as  a  barren 
sand.  From  height  to  height,  lordly  castles 
frowned  over  desolate  valley  and  plain ; 
the  husbandman  was  idle,  or  else  practising 
with  cross-bow  and  spear;  the  women 
worked  in  the  fields ;  the  harvest  was 
scanty,  and  every  article  of  clothing  or  food 
excessively  dear.  There  were  scarcely  any 
roads,  and  very  few  bridges.  The  forests, 
in  their  wild  neglect,  stretched  for  miles 
over  hill  and  dale,  giving  shelter  to  outlaw 
and  robber,  and  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication was  by  persons  travelling  on 
horseback  or  on  foot ;  and  even  such  inter- 
course was  irregular,  each  town,  whether 
large  or  small,  seeming  to  be  contented  to 
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dwell  within  itself,  happy  if  it  might  do  so 
without  molestation. 

Such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  remote 
from  toL  or  villages,  presented  a  lament- 
able  picture  of  disorder  and  neglect :  whole 
tracts  of  land  were  uncultivated,  for  the 
heart  of  the  occupier  often  failed  him  ;  and 
while  pillage  and  plunder  were  rife  in  the 
kingdom,  toiling  industry  had  little  induce- 
ment to  lay  up  what  might  in  a  moment  be 
carried  off  to  supply  some  castle,  whose 
owner  was  a  stranger  to  the  soil.  Farming 
was  consequently  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  impressed  the 
beholder  with  pity  and  apprehension. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  one 
feature  presented  a  most  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  rest;  the  abbey  lands  were 
as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  England. 
Wherever  the  grey  walls  of  a  religious 
house  showed  themselves,  the  adjacent 
country  gave  tokens,  not  only  of  the  hand 
of  man,  but  of  the  respect  which  the 
church  generally,  though  not  always,  con- 
trived to  exact  from  the  lawless  and  turbu- 
lent characters  around.  The  crops  of  the 
holy   fathers   were   permitted  to   ripen   in 
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their  glad  luxuriance ;  the  fences  were 
undestroyed,  and  cattle  grazed  quietly 
within  their  enclosures,  unless  in  times  of 
peculiar  agitation,  or  when  the  superior  of 
the  convent  happened  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  most  powerfiil  lay  neighbour. 
Then,  indeed,  the  monks  foimd  no  better 
treatment  than  the  peasants;  and  there- 
fore it  had  long  been  a  matter  of  policy 
that  castle  and  abbey  should  be  united  in 
one  conrunon  interest  The  abbot  and  the 
lord  were  generally  sworn  fnends,  and  too 
often  boon  companions ;  while  by  the 
small  sacrifice  of  scruples  on  one  side  in 
return  for  protection  granted  on  the  other, 
the  neighbours,  spiritual  and  secular,  con- 
trived to  dwell  in  admirable  harmony. 

At  no  period  had  the  rage  for  building 
and  endowing  churches  and  convents  been 
so  great  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second.  The  crusades  had 
mingled  a  sort '  of  piety  with  every  feeling, 
arid  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was  craved 
for  many  a  rash  and  unholy  enterprise 
which  the  crafty  monks  took  care  to  repre- 
sent as  springing  from  the  most  sacred 
motives.     The  superstition  of  the  age  was 
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the  grand  lever  by  which  they  contrived  to 
move  the  great  mass  qf  mankind^  and  the 
honour  or  welfare  of  the  church  was  the 
pretence  for  all  they  foimd  convenient  to 
coimtenance  or  forbid. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
aspect  of  the  religious  houses  in  England 
had  imdergone  a  remarkable  change.  The 
architectural  taste  of  the  Normans  was 
ever5rwhere  visible ;  and  beautiful  were  the 
edifices  that  had  sprung  from  it  on  every 
side.  A  spirit  of  more  true  rehgion 
seemed  to  breathe  through  the  land  where 
the  works  of  the  stranger  shone  so  fair  to 
view ;  and  the  Temple  and  the  Shrine  arose 
on  every  side,  constructed  and  finished  with 
an  elaborate  care  displaying  alike  the  fer- 
vour of  the  artificer,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  patron.  Alas!  it  was  the  art,  and 
not  the  spirit  which  elicited  so  much  care ; 
building  and  ornamenting  churches  and 
convents  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and, 
like  all  other  fashions,  it  was  speedily 
carried  to  excess. 

Amongst  the  finest  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices with  which  the  south  of  England  was 
studded,  the  Abbey  of  Sevemstoke  held  a 
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conspicuous  place.  It  was  situated  in  a 
rich  vaUey,  through  which  the  Severn 
flowed ;  and  the  beautifiil  hills  of  Glouces- 
tershire, crowned  with  masses  of  wood, 
seemed  to  circle  it  like  guards. 

The  abbey  stood  close  to  the  river  side ; 
the  walls,  extending  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, enclosed  many  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds ;  while  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
body  of  the  edifice  were  so  low  that  the 
^laidid  arched  windows  of  the  chapel  were 
distinctly  seen  from  a  distance.  Beyond 
the  walls,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  demon- 
strated the  care  of  the  owners ;  luxuriant 
crops  were  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  rich 
meadows  clothed  the  banks  on  either  side 
of  the  river.  These  banks  were  shaded  by 
fine  old  trees;  and  although  the  rules  of 
the  monastery  strictly  forbade  the  brothers 
from  walking  abroad,  or  even  indulging  in  a 
moment  of  idleness,  yet  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  convent  walls,  the  well-worn  sod, 
and,  here  and  there,  the  huge  stone  or 
decayed  trunk  of  a  tree  just  peeping  out 
from  beneath  the  screening  branch  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  rustic  seat,  showed 
that  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  mas- 
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sive  pile  were  not  all  so  indifferent  to  the 
chaims  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  their  holy 
calling  pretended  to  demand. 

The  seclusion  imposed  by  the  rules  of 
the  order  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  bear, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  scenery  so  beautiful 
as  that  by  which  the  Convent  of  Severn- 
stoke  was  surrounded,  it  was  doubly  irk- 
some. To  walk  abroad  alone  was  expressly 
forbidden;  and  yet  in  that  delicious  hour 
when  the  sweet  simmier  air  awakes  as  with 
a  happy  sigh  after  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  day,  how  often  might  a  dark  and  muf- 
fled flgure  have  been  seen   gliding  from 
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They  were,  however,  few  in  number ;  and 
within  the  Abbey  of  Sevemstoke  many 
hundreds  knew  no  other  relaxation  than 
the  solemn  pacing  up  and  down  beneath 
the  cloisters  allowed  to  them  by  law ;  for 
even  the  convent  gardens  were  closed 
against  all  except  the  stated  number  whose 
daily  toil  therein  was  part  of  their  duty. 

Monachism,  imless  volimtary,  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  a  trial  too  hard  for  himian 
fortitude  and  human  feelings ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  terrible  severity  of  its  laws  has 
always  been  most  rigidly  enforced.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  extended  to 
all  alike.  The  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  and  the  corruption  was  extreme. 
Tyranny  in  its  worst  form  prevailed  un- 
checked, and  the  inferiors  of  the  establish- 
ment w^ere  the  natural  victims ;  for  intimi- 
dation was  necessary  to  conceal  the  errors 
which  a  more  lenient  treatment  might  have 
caused  to  be  revealed.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  austerities  of  the  church 
were  so  strictly  carried  out,  and  that 
silence,  and  solitude  and  prayer,  were  daily 
and  hourly  enjoined.  Men  whose  bodies 
were  worn  down  by  fasting  and  mortifica- 
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tion  had  not  time  or  spirit  to  complain. 
With  minds  deadened  to  every  tie,  they 
were  doomed  to  the  wearisome  never-end- 
ing repetition  of  words— words  whose  very 
meaning  was  imknown;  for  few  of  the 
monks  imderstood  Latin — ^fewer  still  could 
read.  Within  that  vast  tomb  of  the  heart 
and  mind — the  convent  walls — ^there  were 
in  England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  much 
above  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
immured. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Abbey  of 
Sevemstoke  was  the  most  considerable 
among  the  many  similar  institutions  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounded ;  but 
several  smaller  religious  houses  were  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  its  monks  took 
precedence  of  all  in  the  country;  for, 
notwithstanding  their  vows  of  equality, 
poverty,  and  every  species  of  humility, 
as  much  etiquette  was  observed  amongst 
them  as  amongst  their  lay-brothers ;  and 
the  Abbot  of  Sevemstoke  ruled  with 
almost  sovereign  sway  whenever  it  suited 
his  pleasure  or  convenience  to  reside 
in  his  abbey.  This,  however,  was  not 
very  often  the  case;  for   the  superiors  of 
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convents  beings  in  a  great  measure,  freed 
from  responsibility,  began  to  remember 
thaJb  after  all  they  were  but  men,  and 
that  man  has  a  natural  antipathy  to 
restramt  and  self-deniaL  The  Abbot  of 
Sevemstoke  frilly  concurred  in  this  idea; 
and  finding  the  dulness  of  his  remote 
abode  becoming  daily  more  insupportable 
to  him,  contrived  to  absent  himself  as  much 
as  posidble  from  it ;  and  being  excessively 
addicted  to  good  cheer,  gossiping  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  spent  his 
time  in  visiting  one  castle  or  another,  in 
missions  to  the  court,  to  the  archbishop, 
or  wherever  he  was  likely  to  pick  up 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  enter  into  any 
of  those  amusements  which  it  was  either 
impossible  or  impolitic  to  follow  at  home. 
Some  trifling  business,  connected  with 
his  abbey,  was  always  the  pretext  for 
his  absence;  and,  as  if  to  atone  for  his 
own  derelictions  of  duty,  he  was  a  most 
rigid  disciplinarian  with  regard  to  others ; 
and  the  severity  of  his  rule  was  quoted  far 
and  near  as  peculiarly  praiseworthy  and 
exemplary. 

Ha\ang  thus  established  his  reputation. 
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he  gave  himself  no  &.rther  trouble  on  the 
subject^  and  delegated  his  whole  authority 
to  the  next  in  rank  to  himself, — Father 
Thomas,  a  yoimg  priest  of  uncommon 
abilities,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  named 
Prior  of  Sevemstoke,  and  one  in  whom 
he  placed  the  most  unboimded  confidence. 
No  two  persons,  however,  could  differ 
more  widely  in  disposition.  The  abbot 
was  easy,  sensual,  and  idle,  yet  thoroughly 
tyrannical ; — the  prior,  austere,  punctiUous, 
and  fanatical,  yet  beloved  by  his  inferiors, 
whose  confidence  he  always  contrived  to 
gain.  Both  had  their  objects  in  life — self- 
indulgence  the  one,  self-aggrandizement, 
the  other  —  worthy  ends  worked  out  by 
as  worthy  means,  but  veiled  by  the  usual 
papistical  cant  expression,  an  earnest  desire 
for  ^'  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Church." 
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CHAPTER   II. 


It  was  on  a  fine  morning  towards  the 
end  of  summer  that  the  Prior  of  Severn- 
stoke  moimted  his  mule  at  the  great  door 
of  the  convent.  Two  monks  accompanied, 
or  rather  attended,  him;  for  they  rode. at 
a  considerable  distance  behind,  and  not 
once  during  the  ride  did  their  superior 
appear  even  to  recollect  that  he  was  not 
alone,  so  absorbed  was  he  by  his  own 
thoughts.  As  he  rode  along.  Father 
Thomas   glanced   complacently  upon    the 
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beauties  of  die  scene, — tbe  meadows, 
the  corn-fields,  and  die  pastures  thioi]^ 
which  die  rirer  wound  its  joyous  course. 
His  eyes  listened  with  delist  as  he 
thou^t  of  the  day  when,  not  as  a  hard- 
working and  responsible  prior,  but  as  a 
luxurious  abbot,  he  might  call  himself  lord 
of  such  a  domauu 

Father  Thomas  was  in  a  particularly 
happy  state  of  mind ;  he  had  just  recenred 
a  letter  from  the  abbot,  pleading  iUness  as 
an  excuse  for  still  absenting  himself  from 
Sevemstoke,  and  as  this  was  not  the  first 
time  the  same  plea  had  been  urged,  it 
occurred  to  the  prior  that  the  authoritj- 
he  so  constantly  welded  in  the  name  of 
another,  might  one  day  become  his  own. 
To  attain  this  point,  however,  good  deeds 
were  necessarj' ;  the  church  was  ever  most 
generous  to  those  who  laid  some  offering 
at  her  feet,  and  it  was  to  advance  this 
holy  cause  that  the  prior  now  ambled 
forth  upon  his  mule,  and  hurried  the 
panting  animal  over  pathway  and  field, 
till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  which 
compelled  him  to  slacken  his  pace.  Then 
Father  Thomas  looked  round,  and  almost 
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smiled  as  he  saw  the  efforts  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  cross  a  little  brook  which   he 
had  cleared  at  a  bound ;  for  a  good  horse- 
man and  keen   lover    of   the  chase  was 
the  Prior  of  Severnstoke.     His  light  and 
active  figure  fitted  him  well  for  exercise 
and  toil,  and  he  sat  his  uncouth   steed 
with  a  grace  not  the  less  remarkable  that 
his  great  height  made  it  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.     His  splendid  and  well-propor- 
tioned figure  was  not  to  be  concealed  by 
the  long  robe  of  brown  cloth  girded  round 
his  waist,  while  the  hood,  which  constantly 
fell  back,  gave  to  view  a  countenance  not 
only  regularly  handsome,  but  striking  and 
picturesque.     His  forehead  was  singularly 
high  and  broad,  with  masses  of  rich  black 
hair  curling  closely  around  it, — the  crown 
of  the    head   alone    being    shaven.      His 
eyes  were  very  long,  large,  and  dark,  but 
always   seemed   half-closed,  perhaps  from 
the  constant  habit  of  looking  downwards. 
It  was   only   in  speaking  that  the  velvet 
softness   of   their  eastern    hue    could    be 
perceived ;  but,  when  excited,  they  flashed 
with  a  brilliancy  not  to  be  stirpassed.     His 
nose  was  high  and  straight,  and  his  mouth 
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and  chin  well  cut  and  defined^  and  ex- 
pressive of  great  firmness.  The  foreign 
appearance  of  Father  Thomas  might  in 
some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  his  mother  having  been  bom  in  the 
East;  but  he  himself  was  a  native  of 
England;  and,  except  a  short  residence 
at  Bologna,  where  he  had  been  sent  for 
his  monastic  training  by  his  patron,  the 
Archbishop  Theobald,  he  had  never  quitted 
his  own  country. 

Much  care  was  already  written  upon 
that  brow,  although  the  prior  was  still 
a  young  man  ;  but  ambition  is  a  wearing 
passion,  and  no  gown  of  serge,  or  shirt 
of  hair,  ever  covered  a  breast  more  madly 
heaving  with  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
than  did  that  which  now  enveloped  the 
tall  and  supple  form  of  the  Prior  of 
Sevemstoke.  None  could  behold  in  him 
the  mere  ordinary  mortal,  nor  could  his 
holy  garb  thoroughly  endue  him  with 
the  meek  and  lowly  air  so  befitted  to  his 
calling.  There  was  in  him  more  of  the 
soldier  than  of  the  priest,  more  of  the 
statesman  than  the  bookworm,  and,  per- 
haps,  yet   more  than    either,   of  the   gay 
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and  chivalrous  character  of  the   Norman 
bught,  though   tempered  down   to   strict 
outward  decorum, — ^for   very   careful   was 
the  holy  &ther  of  his  earthly  reputation. 
Through  it,  he  had  attained  his  present 
position,  hut  he  had  still  much   to   gain; 
and  he  had  long  since  resolved  that  by 
his  own  &ult  no  chance  should  ever  be 
thrown  away.       To   rise  to    the    highest 
honours  is  the  natural  wish  of  every  as- 
piring nature,  the  dream  of  every  ambitious 
mind ;  but  with  him  it  was  more  than  a 
desire,   more    than    a    dream, — ^it   was   a 
determination.     He  felt  that  the   destiny 
of  man  lies  mainly  in   the  will  of  man ; 
and  to  work    out    the    dictates    of    that 
resolute  wUl  he  devoted  every  energy   of 
his  soul.     His   strong  'and   comprehensive 
mind  never  wavered;   he   anticipated  the 
success  he   was  resolved  to   obtain;    and 
the  confidence  this  sentiment  inspired  was 
a  first  step  towards  his  end. 

As  yet,  from  the  position  of  aflFairs,  no 
great  opportunity  had  presented  itself  to 
Father  Thomas  of  advancing  his  views. 
The  routine  of  monastic  life  offered  little 
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variety  of  incident,  and  attracted  but  little 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  The 
monotony  of  such  a  life  could  not  but  be 
irksome  to  a  nature  like  his ;  but  the 
necessity  of  a  most  scrupulous  observance 
of  duty  was  too  imperative  to  be  unheeded ; 
and  so,  for  many  months,  and  many  years, 
had  this  ardent  and  aspiring  nature  been 
drilled  down  to  a  mere  observance  of 
ceremonies,  a  shriver  of  penitents,  and  a 
dispenser  of  discipline  in  a  severe  and 
secluded  monastery,  while  his  heart  panted 
for  the  senate  and  the  battle-field,  the 
palace  and  the  toimiey  ;  and  tidings  of  the 
crusaders  were  ever  eagerly  welcomed  ;  for 
his  secret  dream  was  of  Palestine — to 
him  it  was  the  promised  land. 

Such  thoughts  were,  however,  carefully 
locked  within  his  breast ;  he  was  but  the 
poor  Prior  of  Sevemstoke — the  hard- 
working tool  of  the  profligate  abbot — and, 
moreover,  the  artificer  of  his  own  fiitiu'e 
dignity;  therefore,  for  him,  work,  and 
penance,  and  privation, — and,  above  all, 
vigilance.  A  patient  vigilance  often  out- 
nms  the  most   transcendent  talent — small 
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means  may  bring  about  great  ends ;  they 
are  like  humble  friends,  sometimes  much 
the  most  usefiiL 

So  thought  the  prior ;  and  therefore 
nothing  was  too  minute  to  escape  his 
observation.  His  watchfiilness  was  im- 
bounded;  his  penetration  inunense.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  study  the  nature  and 
character  of  every  one  within  his  reach, 
that  he  almost  seemed  to  read  their 
thoughts.  Through  this  knowledge,  his 
power  naturally  increased ;  and  as  his  deci- 
sions were  as  prompt  as  the  punishment 
which  followed,  those  under  his  rule 
had  learned  to  regard  him  with  fear  and 
awe, — for,  to  their  common  minds,  some- 
thing supernatural  prompted  the  intelli- 
gence he  possessed.  This  distinction 
gratified  him :  it  was  a  beginning.  From 
a  very  poor  Benedictine  friar  he  had 
risen,  without  the  advantages  of  rank  or 
fortune,  to  be  prior  of  a  monastery  of 
great  importance.  He  had  eflFected  it  by 
the  force  of  his  will,  by  his  industry, 
patience,  and  submission.  It  was  sweet 
to  reap  the  finits  of  so  much  toil,  even 
though    those    fruits    consisted    in    being 
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overwhelmed  with  work  by  the  constant 
absence  of  the  lazy  abbot,  or  acting  as 
arbiter  in  all  the  small  differences  and  dif- 
ficulties frequently  recurring  in  the  various 
religious  houses  dependent  upon  the  abbey. 
Slender  nutriment  for  his  self-love,  but 
still  it  was  worth  accepting. 

The  object  of  his  present  jomney,  or 
rather  excursion,  was  to  answer,  in  person, 
a  summons  he  had  received  from  the 
abbess  of  the  neighbouring  convent,  to 
"  aid  her  in  her  hour  of  need  with  his 
fatherly  wisdom  and  advice."  It  was  not 
the  first  time  the  holy  father  had  been 
thus  called  upon.  The  Lady  Isolda  was 
one  of  those  persons  eternally  asking  com- 
fort and  advice;  and  such  was  her  rever- 
ence for  the  opinion  of  the  prior,  that 
even  the  most  trifling  differences  among 
the  sisterhood  were  made  the  subject  of 
grave  consultation.  Of  this,  the  prior  was 
well  aware ;  but  it  was  part  of  his  system 
never  to  think  anything  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  so  the  poorest  and  meanest  had  equal 
chance  with  the  greatest,  and  the  ready  ear 
of  Father  Thomas  was  ever  open  to  their 
sorrows   and   complaints.     In   reality   this 
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eternal  round  of  human  littlenesses  wearied 
and  galled  him  to  the  very  soul ;  it  was 
like  the  pricking  of  pins  to  his  ardent 
spirit;  but  he  bore  it^  and  suppressed  all 
outward  show  of  irritation. 

''Some  squabble  amongst  the  nuns,  or 
petty  thieving  of  the  servants,"  said  he 
to  himself  as  he  mounted  his  mule.  But 
he  went,  notwithstanding;  and  during  his 
four  miles  ride  no  sign  of  impatience 
escaped  him,  save  now  and  then  when  the 
over-fed  and  lazy  animal  he  bestrode 
seemed  more  inclined  to  lie  down  upon  the 
hill  than  to  ascend  it.  On  such  occasions 
the  holy  father  would  dismoimt  and,  calling 
upon  his  attendants  to  drive  on  the  mule, 
he  hastily  reached  the  summit  on  foot. 
Then,  as  he  strode  along  the  rugged  path, 
might  have  been  seen  the  vigorous  and 
martial  step  of  the  young  prior,  the  fire 
of  his  eye,  the  rapidity  of  his  gesture. 
But  when  once  more  within  the  obser- 
vation of  his  fellow-men,  he  reseated 
himself  upon  his  sorry  steed,  the  cowl  was 
drawn  down,  and,  as  he  crossed  the  com-t 
leading  to  the  mmnery  of  Clairvaux,  he 
was  again   the  meek  and  lowly  shepherd. 
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come  Id  Hnislier  to  die  wettnre   of   his 
lambs. 

The  abbess  was  in  die  cfaqpel  of  die 
convent  when  die  prior  amred;  but,  as 
die  last  notes  of  the  cfaant  were  dyii^ 
upon  the  air,  he  turned  down  the  cloisters, 
and,  desiring  the  lay-sbter  in  attendance 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  service 
before  informing  the  Lady  Isolda  of  his 
presence,  he  entered  the  parlour,  and  was 
admitted  at  once  behind  the  grating  to  the 
private  sitting-room  of  the  lady  abbess. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


And  soon  the  Lady  Isolda  entered.     She 
was  habited  m    the    usual    dress   of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St  Bernard — a  long 
floHing  robe   of  white  serge,  with  ample 
sleeves,  and  black  facings,  and  a  high  and 
stiflF  gorget  of  white   linen,  with  a  large 
hood  of  black  cloth  fastened  to  the  fore- 
head.     No    ornament    distinguished    her 
from     the    conmiimity    over    which    she 
}H'esided,  except  a  heavy  gold  cross  and  a 
ring  of  the  same  metal. 
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The  prior,  who  was  seated,  rose  from  his 
chair  as  he  perceived  her  entrance,  and, 
with  a  shght  inclmation  of  the  body,  uttered 
a  gentle  "  Benedicite."  The  lady  abbess 
replied,  "  Save  you,  my  father."  After  a 
very  deep  curtsey,  with  her  hands  folded 
upon  her  breast,  she  moved  forward 
towards  a  sort  of  chair  of  state,  can-ed 
in  oak,  and  placed  opposite  a  small  table. 
She  then  pointed  to  a  stool  near  her 
right  hand.  The  prior  took  his  seat; 
and  these  very  simple  movements  were  all 
performed  with  a  stiflhess  and  gravity,  in 
which  each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other 
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mate  acquaintance  with  the  petty  nature  of 
her  griefs  in  general  might  accoimt  for  the 
slightly  derisive  air  of  resignation  with 
which  he  awaited  their  disclosure,  for  in 
courtesy  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be 
the  first  to  speak.  The  Lady  Isolda  sighed, 
then  cast  her  meek  eyes  to  heaven,  then 
replaced  her  rosary  within  the  folds  of  her 
dress.    At  length  she  said, — 

"  Reverend  father,  forgive  me  if  I  have 
thus  soon  again  disturbed  you ;  but  a 
hea^y  sorrow  has  fallen  upon  my  heart, 
and,  woe  is  me !  a  disgrace  to  our  house 
may  be  the  consequence." 

"My  sister,"  replied  the  prior,  gravely, 
"in  a  well-ordered  commimity  —  in  one 
where  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  the 
holy  church  are  the  sole  guides  of  those 
who  rule,  such  frequent  transgressions 
should  not  be  found  in  those  who  obey. 
It  was  but  last  week  that  sister  Cunegonda 
received  four-and-twenty  stripes,  for  robbing 
the  hen-roost  and  regaling  herself  with 
fresh  eggs  upon  a  solemn  day  of  fast.  The 
week  before  last  sister  Agatha  did  penance, 
for  three  days  and  nights,  for  having 
secreted  a  ribbon  of  gold  thread,  intended 

VOL.    I.  c 
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is  verily  a  safeguard  —  a  watch-tower    to 
the  weakness  of  our  souls." 

"  Weakness,  but  not  wickedness ;  not  pre- 
meditated sin/'  ejaculated  the  abbess,  with  a 
look  of  devout  horror :  '^  against  weakness, 
my  father,  who  shall  guard?  Oh!  it  is 
grievous  to  dwell  among  such  misguided 
spirits — poor  sinners  though  we  are !  But 
we  must  punish,  for  we  seek  to  serve 
the  Lord,"  And  she  folded  her  hands 
with  a  penitent  and  deprecating  air;  for 
the  lady  abbess  was  a  pattern  woman, 
and  dreaded  the  imputation  of  even  an 
^godly  thought. 

The  prior  looked  calmly  at  the  abbess ; 

her  hard  gray  eye,  unshaded  by  eyelash, 

'^as  dilated  and  angry ;    and  she  turned  the 

'^^ads   of    her    rosary   rapidly   round    and 

^^und.     Father  Thomas  had  never  before 

^^^n  her  so  agitated :    but  as  she  was  not 

Usually  very  concise  of  speech,  he  forbore 

^^   question  her ;   and  she  went  on. 

*^  Verily   the  backslidings    of  oiu*  flocks 

^e  as  thorns  in  our  sides  ;  they  peril  their 

fetched  souls  like  children  at  play,  and 

^e  try  to  save  them  in   vain.     They   set 

our  counsels  at  naught,  and  bid  defiance 

c  2 
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for  the  new  petticoat  of  our  Blessed  Lady ; 
while,  if  I  remember  aright,  a  short  time 
previously,  sisters  Martha  and  Edelgitha 
said  forty  Aves  and  fifteen  Credos  for  their 
spite  to  the  poor  lay-sisters,  whom  they 
served  with  salt  instead  of  sugar,  in  their 
confectionary,  at  the  high  feast  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Now,  with  all  due  respect,  holy 
mother — ^blessed  sister  in  the  Lord — I  must 
believe  that  were  due  discipline  enforced, 
such  grievous  fallings  away  could  not  so 
often  recur.  Peradventure  you  have  been 
lax  in  your  authority,  my  sister; — your 
kind  heart  may  have  misled  you.  Speak! 
is  it  so?" 

"  Holy  father,"  replied  the  abbess,  who 
had  listened  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
downcast  look,  "yoiw  last  words  to  me, 
a  poor  servant  of  God,  were  *  Sister,  I 
charge  you  be  vigilant.'  I  have  not  for- 
gotten them,  my  father ;" — and  she  raised* 
her  eyes  with  a  timid  and  respectful  air  to 
the  face  of  the  prior. 

"Yea,  my  sister,  you  are  right — vigi- 
lance was  indeed  my  last  word,  as  it  is 
ever  my  first  thought  By  it  many  an 
enror  is  avoided,  many  a  sorrow  spared ;  it 
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is  verily  a  safeguard  —  a  watch-tower  to 
the  weakness  of  our  souls/' 

"  Weakness,  but  not  wickedness ;  not  pre- 
meditated sin/'  ejaculated  the  abbess,  with  a 
look  of  devout  horror :  "  against  weakness, 
my  father,  who  shall  guard?  Oh!  it  is 
grievous  to  dwell  among  such  misguided 
spirits — ^poor  sinners  though  we  are !  But 
we  must  punish,  for  we  seek  to  serve 
the  Lord."  And  she  folded  her  hands 
with  a  penitent  and  deprecating  air;  for 
the  lady  abbess  was  a  pattern  woman, 
and  dreaded  the  imputation  of  even  an 
ungodly  thought 

The  prior  looked  calmly  at  the  abbess ; 
her  hard  gray  eye,  unshaded  by  eyelash, 
was  dilated  and  angry ;  and  she  turned  the 
beads  of  her  rosary  rapidly  round  and 
round.  Father  Thomas  had  never  before 
seen  her  so  agitated :  but  as  she  was  not 
usually  very  concise  of  speech,  he  forbore 
to  question  her ;  and  she  went  on. 

''Verily  the  backshdings  of  our  flocks 
are  as  thorns  in  our  sides  ;  they  peril  their 
WTetched  souls  like  children  at  play,  and 
we  try  to  save  them  in  vain.  They  set 
our  counsels  at  naught,  and  bid  defiance 

c  2 
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to  our  rule.  Holy  father,  I  pray  you, 
blame  me  not, — I  have  laboiu-ed  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  Blessed  Mary, 
and  all  the  saints"  (here  she  devoutly 
crossed  herself),  "can  testify  how,  early 
and  late,  I  have  laboured,  and  prayed, 
and  watched ; — ^but  all  in  vain  !  the  Lady 
Rosamond  heeds  not  my  control/* 

"  The  Lady  Rosamond !  "  exclaimed  the 
Prior,  with  returning  animation ;  for  during 
the  discourse  of  the  abbess,  which  had 
been  delivered  in  the  slowest  measure,  he 
had  somewhat  permitted  his  head  to 
decline  upon  his  breast ;  —  '^  the  Lady 
Rosamond!  she,  then,  is  the  delinquent?" 

^'The  cause  of  all  my  trouble,  and 
bitterness  of  soul ! "  replied  the  abbess, 
angrily  :  "  she  is  the  torment  of  my  life,  and 
a  grievous  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to 
bear.  It  shames  me,  father,  that  a  child 
like  her  should  move  me  thus  :  but  our 
Blessed  Lady  knows  it  is  not  anger,  it  is 
but  grief  for  the  holy  Church  and  her 
weal;"  and  the  abbess  looked  up  meekly 
to  heaven. 

"  What    has     happened  ? "     asked    the 

prior,  calmly. 
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"  Thou  knowest,  holy  fether,'*  responded 
the  abbess,  ^  that  it  is  four  long  years  since 
the  Lord  de  Clifford  went  to  the  Holy 
Wars,  and  left  his  daughter  in  my  charge. 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  child ; — ^but  she  grows  apace ; 
wilful  and  headstrong  hath  she  become. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  ungodly  liberty  per- 
mitted her  by  her  father's  behest,  she  daily 
asks  for  more  jfreedom,  and  is  ever  com- 
mitting some  new  breach  of  discipline, 
which  I  as  regularly  punish.  But  as  she 
has  not  taken  the  vows,  she  does  not  feel 
the  abasement  of  spirit,  nor  the  contrition, 
which  it  should  bring.  Were  she  a  novice 
professed,  much  might  be  done  for  the 
saving  of  her  soul.  It  is  for  this,  my 
father,  I  have  sent  for  you.  You  will 
speak — you  will  persuade.  Think,  think, 
my  father,  what  glory  would  ensue  to  the 
Church,  could  the  broad  lands  of  the 
De  Cliffords  be  laid  at  her  feet;  —  these 
lands  reach  far  beyond  the  Abbey  of 
Sevemstoke." 

The  abbess  paused,  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  hope  thus  held  out;  but  her  wily 
auditor  was  not  so  easily  dazzled. 
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"  My  sister,**  he  replied,  '*  no  offering 
save  one  that  is  voluntary  is  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Gold  wrung  from  the 
unwilling  is  even  as  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord;  and  vows  extorted  are  a  mockery 
of  devotion.  If  the  Lady  Rosamond  wishes 
to  lay  all  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  then 
is  the  deed  blessed.  If  not,  niy  sister,** — 
and  the  prior  paused,  while  he  seemed 
struggling  to  repress  a  sigh ;  but  the  abbess 
did  not  give  him  time  to  conclude  his 
sentence. 

"Wishes!**  she  exclaimed, — ^''the  Lady 
Rosamond  wishes  nothing  for  the  honour 
of  God.  World-tainted  in  her  cradle,  her 
thoughts  are  all  of  the  earth  earthy.  My 
father,  I  blush  to  tell  you  their  kind ;  but 
of  hawk  and  hound,  and  prancing  steed  are 
fashioned  the  Lady  Rosamond's  dreams. 
In  spite  of  penance  and  of  prayer,  her  mind 
is  far  away  while  her  body  is  here.*' 

"  The  eaglet  in  the  cage,"  murmured  the 
prior  to  himself. 

Day  and  night,"  continued  the  abbess, 

have  I  toiled  to  root  out  such  miholy 
desires.  Nay,  more,  I  have  given  her 
blessed  visions  of  heaven,  in  the  hope  of 
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tuining  her  from  the  world :  but  the  leaven 
is  m  her  heart,  my  father;  and  my  poor 
precqits  &11  as  on  the  barren  sand !  Un- 
grateful girl,  as  if  her  &te  were  not  too 
blessed  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord — ^to  be  permitted  to 
minister  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Virgin ! " 
and  the  abbess  cast  her  eyes  up  as  if  in 
ecstasy. 

The  prior  remained  pensive.  At  length 
he  said,  ''Four  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Lord  de  Clifford  departed  for  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  more  than  two  since  any 
tidings  have  reached  the  castle, — who 
knows,**  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  what 
may  have  happened  ?  " 

*'  Even  so,  my  father,"  exclaimed  the 
abbess,  who  had  caught  the  words.  ^'  The 
Lord  de  Clifford  may  be  dead — the  Lady 
Rosamond  his  heiress ;  and  that  noble 
fortune  will  pass  from  the  hands  of  the 
Chiu-ch  to  those  of  a  wayward  child." 

"Who  will  squander  all,"  replied  the 
prior.  "  'T  were  a  great  deed  could  such  a 
sacrifice  be  prevented.  The  church  hath 
need  of  all  her  servants,  and  zeal  must  not 
be  wanting." 
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"  Zeal ! "  echoed  the  abbess,  anxiously, 
— "  there  has  been  no  lack  of  zeal  on  my 
part.  I  have  essayed  every  punishment 
and  penance :  but  neither  fasting  nor  prayer 
have  wrought  contrition ;  the  girl  is  obdu- 
rate, stiff-necked,  and  sinftd.  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  her,  and  turn  her 
heart !" 

"  Are  there  no  means  of  gently  winning 
her  to  the  right  path  ? "  asked  the  prior. 

"  None  that  I  know,"  replied  the  abbess, 
rather  crossly;  for  her  dislike  of  Rosa- 
mond made  her  exaggerate  the  difficulty. 
"  Threats  alone'  wall  reach  her  pride." 

*'  She  is  but  a  ward  of  the  church,"  inter- 
posed the  prior ;  "  as  such,  our  power  has 
limits,  and  mild  means  are  best." 

"  Then  speak  to  her,  holy  father,"  cried 
the  abbess,  with  an  accent  of  despair  which 
she  could  ill  conceal ;  "  speak  !  and  may 
heaven  shed  its  blessing  on  your  words ! 
Nevertheless,  I  fear  me  they  will  be  but 
like  writing  on  the  sand.  I  will  summon 
her  hither  at  once." 

The  abbess  went  to  the  door,  upon  which 
she  struck  three  times,  and  a  lay-sister  im- 
mediately entered. 
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^  Bid  the  Lady  Rosamond  leave  her 
task,  and  attend  upon  the  prior.  His 
reverence  wishes  to  speak  to  her." 

The  lay-sister  vanished ;  and  the  abbess, 
turning  to  her  visitor,  said,  with  the  cere- 
mony she  had  for  a  moment  laid  aside, 
"  Holy  father,  I  leave  you  to  your  peni- 
tent ;  and  may  God  speed  your  prayers ! " 
Then,  folding  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
she  slowly  quitted  the  apartment,  the  prior 
making  a  slight  reverence  as  she  passed 
from  it. 


c  3 
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THE    LADY 


CHAPTER    IV. 


In  a  few  moments,  the  Lady  Rosamond 
appeared.  She  paused  at  the  door ;  and 
the  prior,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  con- 
ceal all  emotion,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  an  exclamation  of  suq)rise.  It  was 
two  years  since  he  had  seen  Rosamond, 
who  was  then  in   her  fifteenth  year.      l§o 

0 

excjuisitely  beautiful  was  the  apparition 
before  him  that  he  was  as  if  spell-bound ; 
he  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze,  and  that 
special  rule  of  his  order  which  forbids  the 
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servant  of  the  church  "to  gaze  upon  the 
fece  of  woman*  was  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten. As  she  stood  upon  the  threshold^ 
Rosamond  presented  a  vision  of  perfect 
loveliness.  She  was  habited  as  a  novice 
of  the  order ;  and  the  long  white  dress  did 
not  destroy  the  beauty  of  her  form.  Her 
hair  was  concealed  by  a  linen  band,  but 
her  face,  arms  and  feet  were  bare,  with  the 
exception  of  small  sandals  of  untanned 
leather.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  small  ebony 
crucifix,  which  she  pressed  tightly  to  her 
breast, — in  truth,  to  still  the  beatings  of  her 
heart;  for  she  dreaded  the  interview  with 
the  abbess,  and  stiU  more  with  the  prior, 
whom  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  the 
dispenser  of  severer  penance  than  even 
that  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 
When  she  saw  that  she  was  alone  with 
the  object  of  her  fear,  her  face  became 
troubled,  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
groimd,,  and  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
cheek  and  brow.  The  pale  cheek  of  the 
prior  coloured  also  for  a  moment. 

"Fear  not,  my  daughter,"  said  he  with 
a  grave  voice.     "If  thou  repentest,   thy 
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transgressions  will  be  forgiven  thee.     What 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ? " 

"Father,"  answered  Rosamond,  without 
daring  to  look  up,  **our  revered  mother, 
the  Lady  Isolda,  is  angry  with  me.** 

"  Thou  hast  given  her  cause  of  displea- 
sure ;  thou  hast  disobeyed  her  injunctions, 
rebelled  against  her  orders,  and  inten- 
tionally grieved  her,"  rejoined  the  prior 
more  severely;  while  something  in  the 
tone  half-belied  the  words,  for  Rosamond 
slightly  raised  her  head  as  she  replied. 

"  Not  so,  my  father ;  in  sooth,  not  so." 

"  The  lady  abbess  complains,"  continued 
the  prior,  "  that  her  rules  are  broken,  her 
authority  set  at  nought.  She  has  been  to 
thee  as  a  friend,  yea,  even  as  a  mother. 
Maiden,  thou  hast  been  unthinking,  nay, 
worse;  thou  hast  been  ungratefiil  to  one 
to  whom  gratitude  is  due." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Rosamond,  touched  by 
a  manner  to  which  she  was  wholly  unac- 
customed, for  the  abbess  seldom  addressed 
her  save  with  harsh  reprimand.  "  Not 
ungrateful — unthinking,  yes;  but,  oh!  not 
ungi'ateful.     I  would  not, — I  could  not  be 
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ungrateful  to  any  one;  and,"  she  added, 
as  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  she  burst 
into  tears,  '*  it  is  for  that  I  have  been 
punished." 

"Daughter,"  said  the  prior,  in  a  some- 
what troubled  tone,  *'  what  meanest  thou  ? 
I  understand  thee  not." 

"I  will  tell  all,  my  father,"  answered 
Rosamond,  trying  to  stifle  her  sorrow. 
Half  woman,  half  child,  she  felt  with  the 
tenderness  of  the  one,  and  the  poignancy  of 
the  other.  Her  young  heart,  so  long  de- 
prived of  sympathy,  was  overcharged  with 
grief.  For  a  few  moments  she  could  not 
speak, — her  sobs  alone  broke  the  silence 
of  the  apartment;  for  the  prior  sat  wth 
head  averted,  and  seemingly  abstracted  air. 
At  length  she  said,  *'Yes,  I  will  tell  all. 
It  was  for  sister  Joan's  sake,  I  have  been 
punished.  Sister  Joan  had  been  good  and 
kind  to  me,  oh !  very,  very  kind,  my  father ; 
and  yet  I  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  her." 

"Doubtless  with  reason,  my  daughter," 
observed  the  prior,  gravely ;  for  the  art- 
less manner  of  Rosamond  was  beginning 
strangely  to  imman  him.  "And,  who  is 
sister  Joan?" 
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''Father,  she  was  my  nurse,  my  good 
nurse  Jacqueline;  but  when  we  came  to 
the  convent,  they  made  her  a  lay-nun,  and 
called  her  sister  Joan.  She  came  with  me 
from  my  home — my  dear,  dear  home!  — 
my  father's  house,**  she  added  somewhat 
more  proudly;  and  then,  relapsing  into 
softness,  she  said,  ''and  I  loved  her  with 
a  daughter's  love.  She  was  all  I  had  to 
love ;  and  because  she  took  my  part,  the 
lady  abbess  ever  found  her  in  the  wrong, 
though  the  fault  was  always  mine.  I  have 
done  one  great  sin,  my  father !"  she  added, 
as  if  suddenly  conscience-stricken. 

"  What  is  that  sin,  my  daughter  ?  "  asked 
the  prior,  somewhat  anxiously,  and  turning 
his  eyes  ftill  upon  his  young  penitent. 

"  Father,"  said  Rosamond,  gently  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  and  folding  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  "  I  will  tell  all.  Thou  knowest 
that,  by  my  father's  orders,  I  may  walk 
each  day  till  noon  within  the  convent 
walls.  At  the  end  of  the  garden,  near 
the  wood,  a  boat  was  one  day  moored, 
when  Joan  and  I  came  by :  the  river 
was  so  beautiful  and  bright  that  I  longed 
to   cross  it,   and  to  feel  once   more  free. 
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I  prayed  of  Joan  to  go ;  but  she  refiised, 
and  forced  me  to  return.  She  told  the 
abbess  all^  and  I  was  punished.  Oh,  my 
&ther,  three  days  and  nights  I  knelt  upon 
the  cold  stones  of  the  chapel  floor,  with 
bread  and  water  only  for  my  food.  I 
could  not  bear  it;  and  the  third  day, 
when  vespers  rang,  and  all  the  sisters 
came,  I  called  on  Joan  to  help  me.  The 
abbess  heard  me  cry, — and  from  that  hour 
I  have  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  her.  I 
was  wrong,  holy  father,"  she  continued 
with  great  agitation,  "  I  know  it  was  very 
wrong,  —  I  ought  to  have  submitted. 
Punish  me  if  you  will,  but  give  me  back 
my  friend ;  let  me  but  lay  my  head  upon 
her  breast,  and  I  will  bear  all." 

In  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal,  Rosa- 
mond raised  herself  upon  her  knees,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  held  them  imploringly 
towards  the  prior,  until  they  almost  rested 
upon  his  knee.  With  a  hasty  gesture,  he 
drew  back ;  and  then,  as  if  to  evade  an 
immediate  answer  to  this  appeal,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  he  vainly  tried  to  render  harsh, 

^'  My  daughter,  it  grieves  me  to  see 
thee   thus   cling  to  worldly  thoughts  and 
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worldly  affections.    Put  away  such;  they 
ai'e  sinful." 

My  father,"  said  Rosamond,  meekly, 
I  would  fain  do  as  you  desire;  but,* 
and  she  hesitated,  "is  it  sinful  to  love 
those  who  love  us?" 

The  prior  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
Never  before  had  he  met  with  a  being 
who  attracted  him  so  powerfully.  Her 
demeanour  was  stamped  by  intelligence 
far  beyond  her  years ;  her  voice,  of  silvery 
sweetness,  was  distinct  and  clear;  and 
the  decision  of  tone  which  marked  it  gave 
way  to  a  tenderness  that  thrilled  through 
the  heart.  Father  Thomas  felt  that  he 
would  rather  have  replied  to  a  whole 
college  of  churchmen  than  answer  the 
simple  questions  of  this  straightforward 
child.  Nature  had  been  her  guide ;  ho- 
nesty was  upon  her  brow,  affection  in  her 
heart;  —  what  had  sophistry  to  do  with 
these  ?  A  feeling  of  compunction  arose 
in  his  heart;  but,  schooled  in  the  art  of 
self-control,  he  instantly  repressed  it,  and 
replied, — 

"If  love  for  our  neighbour  is  not  in 
itself  sinftd^  it  becomes   so  if  it  interfere 
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with  graver  duties*     Maiden^  it  is  thy  pro- 
vince to  submit^  not  to  question."^ 

"  Pardon  me,  my  father, — I  know  it  is ; 
and  I  could  submit  to  one  I  loved :  but  I 
have  no  one  here  to  love.  Oh,  my  father," 
she  continued,  as  she  clasped  her  hands 
passionately,  **I  am  very  desolate! — my 
only  comfort  is  gone.  Oh!  if  you  knew 
my  life,  shut  up  as  it  is  within  my  cell. 
To  steal  across  the  court  and  talk  to 
Joan  was  my  sole  joy;  and  now  that  is 
denied,  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  knights 
and  ladies,  and  their  hawks  and  hounds. 
How  my  heart  rejoiced  when  we  used  so 
to  talk ! — I  thought  myself  at  home,  upon 
my  own  dear  hills,  and  saw  my  father 
lead  out  his  men-at-arms,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do.  Methinks ! "  and  with  an  animated 
gesture  she  rose  from  her  knees,  "that 
war  must  be  a  fine  sight;  so  grand! — so 
king-like !  My  father,  have  you  ever  seen 
a  battle  ?  Oh,  tell  me,— tell  me  all !  But," 
she  added,  checking  herself,  as  she  sud- 
denly observed  the  perturbed  countenance 
of  her  hearer,  "  I  forgot ;  you,  too,  live 
in  a  convent :  and  here  one  sees  nothing, 
hears  nothing.      One    might    as   well    be 
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dead," — and  with  a  shiver,  the  beauteous 
Rosamond  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  bare 
walls  of  the  room,  unadorned  save  with 
a  crucifix  on  one  side,  and  a  death's-head 
upon  the  other ;  and  then  her  look  fell 
upon  the  prior,  and  her  kind  heart  smote 
her,  for  he  was  evidently  pained.  He  sat 
with  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  dark 
eyebrows  were  contracted  until  they  almost 
met. 

"  Father,"  she  added,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  forgive  me,  I  have  done  wrong ;  profane, 
imholy  words  are  not  for  thee, — they  sully 
the  purity  of  thy  thoughts.  The  lady 
abbess  says  that  I  contaminate  her  mind. 
I  meant  not  to  pffend :  but  I  pine  for  my 
father's  house.  My  heart  is  at  Clifford 
Castle,  while  my  body  is  here.  Oh,  my 
father !  thou  who  knowest  many  things,  tell 
me  in  thy  wisdom,  will  this  prison  never 
end  ? — are  there  no  tidings  from  abroad  ? " 

"The  Holy  Land  is  far  hence,"  said 
the  prior,  evasively,  "and  the  rumours  of 
war  are  many." 

"  There  is  danger,  I  know,"  rejoined 
Rosamond,  with  a  shudder ;  but  she  imme- 
diately  added,   as   she   raised    her   stately 
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head;  ''and  the  Lord  De  Clifford  is  ever 
foremost  where  honour  calls.'' 

"The  courage  of  my  Lord  De  Clifford 
is  well  known^  and  he  fights  in  a  holy 
cause!"  returned  the  prior,  as  if  glad  to 
say  words  of  comfort  to  the  anxious  child. 

**  True,  my  &ther,  and  I  thank  thee  for 
his  praise,"  rephed  Rosamond  with  emo- 
tion; "still  I  know  that  he  may  never 
return,  though  I  watch  and  pray.  Oh, 
with  my  very  soul  I  beseech  that  I  may 
kneel  once  more  at  his  feet; — once  more 
see  him,  mounted  on  his  horse,  leading 
his  knights  through  the  arched  doorway 
of  the  castle :  then,  methinks,  I  could 
die  content; — oh,  what  joy  even  to  die 
within  one's  own  home ! " 

The  prior  started  as  Rosamond  spoke, 
her  voice  was  so  touching,  her  attitude 
so  gracefiil,  that  the  impression  he  felt 
gaining  ground  over  him  was  becoming 
irresistible.  His  own  thoughts — thoughts 
he  scarcely  dared  acknowledge  to  himself 
— had  been  echoed  to  his  ear  by  the  lips 
of  this  still  half  child.  Was  nature,  then, 
still  so  powerful  within?  He  stifled  the 
idea  as  it  arose ;  and,  taking  two  or  three 
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turns  up  and  down  the  room,  he  endea* 
voured  to  cahn  the  agitation  he  feared  to 
betray.  Rosamond  looked  on,  fearing  to 
have  offended  him.  She  felt  as  if  she  might 
have  lost  a  friend;  for  already  her  heart 
had  warmed  towards  him.  He  was  the 
only  person  besides  Joan  to  whom  she  had 
dared  to  reveal  her  thoughts,  and  confi- 
dence is  the  first  link  of  the  chain  which 
binds  us  to  others.  But  she  had  given  it 
unasked  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  angry.  The 
thought  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  as  she 
stood  meekly  with  crossed  hands,  as  if  await* 
ing  her  judgment.  In  a  Uttle  while  the 
prior  spoke,  but  it  was  not  in  an  accent 
of  reproof. 

"  Daughter,"  he  said  calmly,  "  thy 
thoughts  are  too  much  of  this  world.  Re- 
member, He  that  giveth  also  taketh  away ; 
therefore  count  not  with  so  much  certainty 
upon  thy  father's  safe  return,  but  pray  that 
it  may  be  so.  We  will  aid  thee  in  thy 
prayers.  As  to  the  lady  abbess,  she  is  thy 
mother  in  God ;  offend  her  not  in  speech, 
but  submit  as  a  child  should  do.  I  will 
implore  her  to  forgive  the  past" 

*'  And    Joan,    sister    Joan ! "    exclaimed 
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of  the  strength  of  which  he  was  scarcely 
aware.  It  was  not  her  transcendent  beauty, 
— the  wmnmg  grace  of  look  and  tone  that 
seemed  to  take  the  senses  prisoners ;  no,  it 
was  the  power  of  that  nameless  sympathy 
that  binds  two  similar  natures  together — it 
was  like  one  voice  speaking  two  minds. 
Rosamond  had  said  what  he  now  perceived 
he  long  had  felt.  As  he  made  this  confes- 
sion to  himself,  the  prior  actually  shuddered. 
He  asked  not  within  his  heart,  "  Were  such 
thoughts  sinful  ? "  for  with  himself  he  dared 
not  play  the  hypocrite.  Such  cant  might 
work  upon  the  ignorant,  or  intimidate  the 
weak ;  to  his  strong  mind  the  bottom  depth 
of  all  things  was  visible.  He  merely  asked, 
"  Was  it  politic,  was  it  prudent,  to  adopt  a 
profession  so  contrary  to  his  real  nature  ? 
would  it  not  have  best  advanced  his  inte- 
rests to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  ? 
—a  soldier  at  heart,  why  waste  his  life  as  a 
priest  l"" 

The  words  of  Rosamond,  "  one  might  as 
well  be  dead,"  rushed  to  his  mind.  He 
paused  as  he  said  them  to  himself.  He 
looked  back  upon  the  Nunnery  of  Clair- 
vaux  ;  then  tiuned  his  eyes  towards  his  own 
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cell,  denied  even  the  soki 
nurse ;  punished,  fasting,  a 
for  the  first  impulses  of  n; 
and  love.     He  thought  of 
**  Could  that  be  truth  whi 
very  truth  wthin  the  bud  ?- 
holy   which  forbade  all  ho 
extorting  duty  from  those 
penance  and  by  fear?"     It 
the  first  time  he  had  thouj 
things.     Hitherto,  in  his  lov 
had  classed  all  men  alike; 
Clairvaux  had  suddenly  op< 
Two  spirits  were  there,  wic 
asunder       u^  ^i- 
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word,    and    assume    the    dulness    of    the 
stagnant  pond  7 

Many  of  his  calling  would  not  have 
thought  upon  these  things.  But  the  prior 
was  not  one  of  the  unthinking  kind ;  he 
might  be  a  leader,  but  never  a  follower  of 
flie  blind.  His  perception  was  too  acute, 
his  judgment  too  sound.  The  greater, 
therefore,  would  be  his  sin,  should  he  take 
the  wrong  course.  Hitherto,  however. 
Father  Thomas  had  been  perfectly  sincere. 
His  profession  had  been  .decided,  as  it 
were,  by  accident ;  for,  bom  of  humble 
parents,  he  might  not  have  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  had  he  not  attracted  the 
notice  of  Theobald,  then  primate  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  his  father  had  rendered  a 
trifling  service.  This  prelate,  struck  with 
the  rare  talents  the  young  man  seemed  to 
possess,  had  indicated  his  career,  and  as- 
sisted in  his  education,  and  by  his  influence 
advanced  him  to  the  position  he  now  occu- 
pied ;  which,  considering  his  time  of  life,  was 
one  of  no  small  importance.  It  was  thus 
that  he  had  become  a  priest ;  and  hard  had 
he  worked  in  order  to  advance  towards  the 
goal  of  his  desires — unlimited  power.     He 
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had  toiled  and  submitted,  even  as  he  now 
forced  others  to  toil  and  to  submit,  and  this 
without  question  or  remark,  for  such  were 
forbidden  by  the  church ;  and  never,  till  the 
present  time,  had  he  felt  a  doubt  as  to  the 
fitness  of  such  slavish  acquiescence.  Yet 
now  he  asked  himself,  if  any  spirit  so  co- 
erced, could  be  true  in  its  homage  or  loyal 
in  its  faith  ?  The  soft  eyes  of  Rosamond 
had  opened  the  volume  of  truth ;  and  the 
look  of  the  prior  wandered  over  the  huge 
pile  of  buildings  composing  the  abbey, 
until  he  groaned  to  think  of  the  hundreds 
wthin  that  living  tomb,  and  of  the  hell 
wthin  the  breast  of  each  who  felt  as  he  did. 
Terrible  thoughts  shook  his  soul  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  convent  walls,  and  his  step  was 
less  steady  than  usual  when  he  crossed  the 
court.  Having  paused  a  moment  beneath 
the  porch,  he  entered  the  refectory,  where 
the  holy  brotherhood  were  assembled,  for 
it  was  the  hour  of  meat.  The  monks  rose 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  prior  ;  and  the 
slight  buzz  which,  in  spite  of  all  conversa- 
tion being  forbidden,  was  heard  through  the 
hall,  suddenly  ceased.  As  he  passed  down 
the   long  line,  the  prior  seemed  to   scan 
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each  countenance   in  turn,  as  if  to   read 

the  realization  of  his  own  thoughts ;    but 

passive  and  inunovable  were  the  brows  on 

which  he  gazed.     Such  was  the  terror  of 

the  Church,  that  those  in  authority  were 

Kttle  less  than  absolute ;   and  the  prior,  as 

he  marked  the  cringing  looks  of  all  around, 

felt  his  heart  swell   once   more  with   the 

godless  love    of  power,  by  which  it   had 

long  been  filled.     His  better  feehngs  were 

hushed  within  his  breast ;    and  though  his 

judgment  did  not  waver,  his  coiu^e  he  felt 

was  taken.     Boldly  he  must  lay  all  upon 

the  altar   of  his  ambition;    he   must  not 

hesitate  or  retract. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  passed  these  thoughts 
through  the  bosom  of  Father  Thomas.  He 
awoke  firom  his  trance.  Rosamond  and 
her  high-souled  pride  were  for  the  moment 
forgotten ;  and  the  poor  monks  stood 
before  him  as  his  subjects,  and  his  slaves. 
Such  rule  was  at  least  worth  the  preserving 
— it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


It  was  late  at  night,  and  yet  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  a  lamp  might  have  been 
seen  from  the  cell  where  Rosamond,  in 
spite  of  convent  rules  and  terrors,  still  kept 
her  lonely  watch.  It  was  the  only  hour 
that  she  could  call  her  own ;  and  although 
to  be  locked  in  within  a  small  enclosure, 
not  ten  feet  square,  did  not  afford  much 
apparent  amusement,  yet  it  was  something 
to  be  alone,  to  be  freed  from  the  starch 
and  stately  reproof  of  the  severe  abbess ; 
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and  from   the   senseless    babble    of    the 
illiterate  nuns. 

Though  a  chOd  in  years,  Rosamond  was 
a  woman  in  mind.  By  the  orders  of  her 
father,  her  education  was  of  a  more 
advanced  nature  than  that  of  most  ladies 
of  her  day ;  for  she  could  not  only  read, 
but  also  write ;  and  as  her  favourite  and 
nurse,  Jacqueline,  or  sister  Joan,  as  she 
W9S  called,  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  she 
had  easily  acquired  from  her  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Norman-French,  then  the 
language  of  the  Court,  as  to  be  able  to 
decipher  sundry  old  manuscripts  that 
formed  her  library,  and  which  Joan  had 
carried  away  from  CUfford  Castle;  from 
these  her  knowledge  of  the  knights,  and 
their  prowess,  which  so  delighted  Rosa- 
mond, had  been  chiefly  gleaned.  The 
affection  of  the  Lord  de  Clifford  for  his 
only  child  had  prompted  this  course  of 
education,  more  as  an  amusement  than  as 
a  necessity :  for  learning  in  England  was 
then  at  a  very  low  ebb, — ^nor  was  it  thought 
the  slightest  disgrace  for  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  highest  degree  to  be  totally  ignorant 
even  of  then:  letters ;   and  as  learning  was 
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almost  solely  confined  to  the  monks,  it  was 
deemed  a  sort  of  knightly  distinction  never 
to  have  applied  to  it :  as  though  the  time 
thus  saved  had  been  better  employed  in 
chivalrous  sports  and  martial  exercises. 
The  education  of  women,  particularly  those 
of  high  rank,  partook  much  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  himting,  hawking,  and  riding 
at  the  ring,  were  favoured  pastimes  of  the 
high-bom  damsels  who,  nurtured  in  castles, 
amidst  men-at-arms,  passed  their  lives  in 
scenes  of  chivalry  and  mimic  war. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  de  Clifford  con- 
signed her  to  the  care  of  the  Lady  Isolda, 
Rosamond  had  reached  her  eleventh  year. 
Long  before  her  father  had  departed  for 
the  Holy  Land,  she  had  followed  him  to 
the  tournament  and  the  chace,  and,  on  her 
little  active  mountain  steed,  had  become  a 
fearless  and  skilful  horsewoman.  Her  life, 
passed  in  healthful  exercises,  had  given 
vigour  to  her  frame,  while  it  strengthened 
and  expanded  the  ideas  and  tastes  so 
natural  to  her  disposition.  Frank,  joyous 
and  high-spirited,  her  very  existence  was 
enough,  and  she  fluttered  through  the  day 
a  happy  careless  thing,  like  a  bird  soaring 
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and  revelling  in  the  sunny  air.  To  leave 
such  a  being  alone  at  so  tender  an  age,  in 
the  then  existing  state  of  England,  was  a 
risk  not  to  be  contemplated ; — ^to  stay  and 
watch  over  his  heiress  and  only  child, 
never  occurred  to  the  happy  father  of  so 
fair  a  treasure.  The  fever  of  the  crusades 
spread  far  and  near,  and  no  knight  deemed 
himself  so  truly  noble  as  he  who  had 
knelt  at  the  Holy  Shrine.  And  thus  poor 
Rosamond,  just  as  she  had  begun  passion- 
ately to  love  her  life,  was  consigned  to  the 
grim  walls  of  the  convent  of  Clairv^aux, 
there  to  await  the  issue  of  one  of  those 
mad  schemes  by  which  men  have  sought 
to  render  themselves  famous. 

Four  years  had  passed  away ;  the  crusade 
still  went  on,  and  Rosamond  trembled  as 
each  morning  dawned,  and  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  news  from  the  East, — for  many 
a  false  rumour  had  already  blanched  her 
cheek  with  fear  ere  the  true  one  came 
to  bid  her  breathe  again.  The  terrible 
suspense  caused  by  the  scanty  means  of 
communication  was  a  sore  trial  to  those 
who  watched,  intelligence  being  constantly 
brought  by  travellers  wholly  misinformed. 
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It  was  now  many  months  since  Rosamond 
had  heard  her  father's  name ;  and  as  each 
day  added  to  her  fears,  so  did  it  increase 
the  hatred  she  felt  to  the  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  held.  Without  one  kindred 
spirit  to  comfort  or  advise,  her  life  passed 
sadly  away.  In  vain  had  she  attempted  to 
attach  herself  to  the  abbess  with  a  feeling 
of  filial  affection  ;  her  endearments  fell 
unheeded  on  the  stony  nature  with  which 
she  had  to  deal.  The  Lady  Isolda, 
bigoted  and  hard,  could  see  in  the  beau- 
tiftil  child  before  her,  only  a  wayward  soul 
refusing  to  be  saved.  Faithful  to  the  tenets 
of  her  church,  she  had  left  nothing  undone 
to  secure  to  it,  in  the  person  of  Rosamond, 
the  large  estates  to  which  she  must  one 
dav  become  entitled;  but  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Rosamond  might  have  been  won, 
tlirough  her  heart ;  but  any  approach  to 
coercion  alarmed  her  pride,  and  bigotry 
could  not  convince  her  mind.  Each  day, 
therefore,  the  coolness  between  her  and 
the  Lady  Isolda  increased ;  and  though 
she  strove  to  be  respectftil,  it  was  difficult 
to  bear  the  tone  of  reprimand  in  which 
she  was  generally  addressed,  or  the  public 
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exposure  of  the  smaQ  follies  which  in  the 
childishness  of  her  heart  she  was  constantly 
committing. 

The  appeal  of  the  abbess  to  the  Prior 
of  Sevemstoke,  at  first  filled  her  heart  with 
terror;  but  the  interview  had  terminated 
so  differently  fi-om  what  she  had  expected, 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  departure 
of  her  &ther  she  felt  less  desolate  and 
wretched.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  there 
was  now  one  being  in  the  world  who  could 
understand  her  thoughts  —  to  whom  she 
might  speak  freely,  and  who  could  reprove 
without  harshly  condemning.  Comfort  was 
in  the  thought, — and  Rosamond,  without 
analysing  her  feelings,  felt  happier  than 
she  had  yet  felt  at  Clairvaux. 

One  recollection,  however,  served  to 
deaden  her  new-bom  joy ;  namely,  the 
doubt  which  the  words  of  the  prior  seemed 
to  throw  upon  the  certainty  of  the  return 
of  her  father.  Her  sanguine  nature  had 
taught  her  to  look  upon  the  event  with  so 
much  confidence,  that  she  could  scarcely 
bring  herself  to  beheve  such  words  had  met 
her  ear;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the 
departure    of    Father     Thomas    she    had 
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pondered  over  all  he  said  until  she  knew 
every  word  by  heart*  She  was  deeply 
moved ;  and  doubly  irksome,  that  day, 
were  the  duties  she  had  to  perform — the 
ceremonials  to  observe.  She  wanted  to  be 
alone,  to  think. 

And  now  the  wished-for  moment  has 
arrived;  vespers  and  comphn  are  over; 
and  the  weary  actors  of  the  daily  scene 
have  retired  to  their  respective  cells. 
Rosamond  was  at  length  aJone, — a  luxury 
not  extended  to  many;  but,  as  visitor 
or  boarder,  she  was  permitted,  on  pa)rment 
of  a  certain  sum,  to  absent  herself  from 
the  public  dormitory,  and  occupy  a  solitary 
cell.  Here,  from  the  complin,  or  last 
service  at  night,  to  that  of  matins,  she 
might  enjoy  repose ;  and  this  brief  period 
of  a  very  few  hours  was  to  her  harassed 
mind  one  of  unspeakable  relief.  The  cell 
allotted  to  her  was  in  the  angle  next 
the  river,  and  from  the  little  window  she 
could  see  the  woods  upon  the  opposite 
hills.  She  had  risen  from  the  hard,  low 
pallet  that  served  her  as  a  bed,  and  thanks 
to  the  vigilance  and  industry  of  Joan,  who 
had  provided  her  with  the  means,  she  had 
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lighted  a  small  iron  lamp,  which  she  placed 
upon  the  only  table  she  possessed ; — this, 
with  a  praying-chair,  and  a  wooden  stool, 
formed  her  whole  stock  of  fiimiture.  But 
it  was  not  for  luxuries  that  her  young  heart 
pined, — she  thought  only  of  her  own  old 
home ;  and,  kneeling  before  the  narrow 
grating,  she  turned  her  face  towards  the 
hills  whence  she  had  come,  and  prayed 
fervently  and  long  for  her  father.  Far 
different  was  that  heartfelt  prayer  from 
the  cold  words  in  a  foreign  tongue,  daily 
extorted  from  her,  and  she  felt,  in  her 
childish  heart,  that  there  was  a  difference, 
although  she  did  not  analyse  the  cause. 

As   she    knelt  before   the   window,   the 
bright    light    of  a    smnmer  moon   shone 
directly   upon   her;    and    her    mar\'ellous 
beauty,  which  the  dress  of  the  novice  so 
much   concealed,   was   perfectly   given    to 
view.     Though  yet  in  extreme  youth,  her 
figure   gave   all   the   promise  of  that  per- 
fection it  afterwards  fully  attained.     Kneel- 
ing on  the  low  chair  in  her  cell,  the  loose 
white  robe,  which  was  her  only  garment, 
showed  all   the   beauty  of  her   arms  and 
neck, — her     head,    slightly    thrown    back 
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as  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  displayed 
the  beautiful  contour  of  her  throat  and 
face;  while  the  long  masses  of  her  rich 
chesnut  hair  fell  upon  the  little  bare  feet 
which,  freed  from  their  sandals,  gleamed 
white  as  snow  upon  the  dark  stone  floor. 
The  features  of  Rosamond  were  perfectly 
regular,  but  slightly  aquiline ;  her  eyes,  of 
a  bright,  though  very  deep,  blue,  were 
long  and  ftiU,  with  eyelashes  somewhat 
darker  than  her  hair;  the  eyebrow  was 
broad  and  rather  straight,  which  gave  more 
power  and  expression  to  her  countenance 
than  generally  belongs  to  the  dazzling 
fairness  she  possessed.  With  all  this  re- 
gularity of  beauty,  the  expression  of  her 
face  was  good;  though  the  colour  which 
so  rapidly  went  and  came,  and  a  slight 
degree  of  hauteur  in  the  turn  of  her 
throat  and  head,  bespoke  a  somewhat 
ardent  spirit,  and  one  that  might  be  more 
easily  led  than  controlled.  This  expression 
was,  however,  but  casual, — for  sweetness 
and  gentleness  beamed  from  those  dove- 
like eyes;  and  when  she  smiled,  every 
feature  smiled,  and  the  heart  that  looked 
upon  her  face  felt  glad. 
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It  seemed  that  malice  itself  could  not 
injure  a  creature  so  lovely  and  loving  as 
Rosamond ;  and  yet  this  very  perfection 
had  abeady  drawn  upon  her  its  natural 
result — the  envy  and  hatred  of  her  own  sex. 
Daily  and  hoiu'ly  she  felt  it  in  the  petty 
annoyances  caused  by  the  ill-will  of  the  lady 
abbess :  who,  therefore,  could  marvel  at  the 
natural  desire  of  this  fiill-grown  child  to  be 
freed  from  such  control  ?  Tears  were  upon 
her  cheek  as  she  lifted  her  voice  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  as  the  pitying  moonbeams  rested 
on  her  cell,  they  seemed  to  smile  down 
upon  so  much  innocence  and  love.  Having 
concluded  her  prayer,  Rosamond  laid  her- 
self down  to  rest.  The  moon  gradually 
withdrew  her  beams,  and  the  fading  lamp 
dimly  showed  the  sleeping  girl ; — her  long 
hair  fell  round  her  hke  a  veil,  and  one 
small  hand  held  back  its  glorious  tresses, 
while  the  other  supported  her  head.  She 
slept ;  the  hour  of  midnight  chimed  slowly 
on  the  air, — then  all  was  still. 

Sleep,  Rosamond ! — ^sleep,  happy  child  ! 
happy  even  in  thy  grief,  for  thou  knowest 
not  a  greater.     Sleep  on ! — ^it  is  thy  last 
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night  of  peace  within  thy  lonely  cell.    Once 
again  thou  shalt  revisit  its  walls.      Once 

again ; — but  how  ? Once  again 

shalt  thou  hear  that  chime ; — ^but  when  ? 
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The  bell  for  matins  began  to  toll,  and 
Rosamond  still  slept ;  and  over  her  couch  a 
withered  and  anxious  face  was  bending — it 
was  that  of  sister  Joan.     She  was  looking 
tenderly  upon  her  beautiful  mulling,  and 
with  a  light  hand  she  smoothed  down  the 
golden   locks  of  the   sleeping  girL      The 
movement,  slight  as  it  was,  awoke  Rosa- 
mond ;  and  when  she  saw  her  faithful  nurse 
standing  close  beside  her,   she   threw  her 
arms  fondly  round  her  as  she  exclaimed, — 
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**  My  own  Jacqueline !  While  they  leave 
you  to  me,  how  can  I  complain  ? " 

'*  We  may  thank  tlje  good  prior  for  that, 
sweet  lady,"  replied  Jacqueline,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes;  '^without  him,  perhaps,  I 
should  never,  never  more  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  cell.  But  indeed  we 
must  be  carefiil,  and  not  offend  the  abbess 
again." 

**  Yes,  yes,  good  Jacqueline,  I  will  try  to 
be  good.  I  will  begin  to-day.  I  will  say 
three  Aves  and  two  Credos  more  than  usual, 
by  way  of  penance.  After  that,  I  will  work 
two  hours  at  the  tapestry  hanging  we  are 
to  offer  to  the  Virgin  on  Lady  day;  and 
then  I  will  make  a  present  to  the  abbess  of 
all  the  sweetmeats  remaining  of  the  stock 
the  pedlar  brought  from  France — the  Lady 
Isolda  dearly  loves  such  dainties." 

"  And  the  mead  cakes  which  sister 
Martha  makes  so  well,"  added  Jacqueline. 

"  Sister  Martha  knows  right  well  how  to 
please  the  palate,"  observ^ed  Rosamond,  as 
she  twisted  up  her  hair ;  ^'  therefore  she 
is  never  scolded." 

'*  Besides,  she  never  speaks,"  answered 
Jacqueline,  in  rather  an  offended  tone.    ^Mt 
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is  easy  for  those  who  keep  everything  to 
themselves  to  keep  also  out  of  trouble.** 

'*  Ah ! "  said  Rosamond^  as  she  bent  her 
head  to  receive  the  linen  band  which 
Jacqueline  placed  round  it ;  "  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  talk?- 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  Jacquehne  ;  '^  espe- 
cially when  one  has  much  to  say." 

^*  And  so  little  to  do/*  added  Rosamond. 

"  Except  the  same  things  every  day," 
said  Jacqueline,  with  a  movement  of  her 
shoulders  which  was  very  intelligible. 

"  Dear  Jacquehne,  we  must  not  com- 
plain,** observed  Rosamond,  in  a  tone  of 
resignation ;  ''  Father  Thomas  says  it  is 
wicked.** 

*'  Everything  is  wicked  here,**  muttered 
Jacquehne, — ^whose  dishke  to  the  convent 
fully  equalled  that  of  her  mistress,  and  who 
remembered  with  regret  the  good  cheer 
and  abundance  of  gossip  she  had  so  long 
enjoyed  at  Chfford  Castle — ,''but  we  had 
better  not  complain,  as  you  say,  sweet 
mistress.  Besides,"  she  added,  ^*  it  may 
bring  us  bad  luck.'* 

Rosamond  smiled,  for  the  superstition 
of  Jacqueline  was  boundless.     She  had  the 
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firmest  belief  in  all  sorts  of  traditions,  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  in  omens  of 
all  kinds. 

"  Just  now,"  continued  Jacqueline,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  "it  would  be  madness  to 
disturb  the  luck." 

"  Just  now  !  why  just  now  ? ."  inter- 
rupted Rosamond,  with  curiosity  in  every 
featm-e ;  for  she  too  was  not  without  a  tinge 
of  superstitious  faith. 

"  Oh !  I  have  my  reasons,"  answered 
Jacqueline,  mysteriously. 

"  Tell  me — do  tell  me,  dear  Jacqueline. 
Have  you  seen  the  fortune-teller  again  ? — 
oh !  you  have — I  know  you  have  ;  and  you 
will  not  tell  me — you  will  not  tell  your 
child ! "  And  she  put  her  hands  on  each 
side  of  the  weather-beaten  face  of  the  old 
nurse. 

"  Fortune-teller,  forsooth  !  "  exclaimed 
Jacqueline;  ^*  how  should  I  have  seen  her  ? 
— and  you  know,  dear  child,  if  I  had,  it 
would  be  no  great  good.  Your  Saxon 
witches  here  are  not  like  our  fortune- 
tellers in  Normandy.  There,  indeed,  they 
tell  you  something  for  your  pains." 

"  But   you   have   seen  her,  dear  nurse. 
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good  nurse ;  now,  tell  me  what  she  said  ? " 
viged  Rosamond,  coaxingly. 

"But  if  I  tell  you,"  replied  Jacquehne 
evasively,  ''that  the  lady  abbess  has  for- 
bidden her  to  be  received ." 

"  And  I  tell  you,  wicked  Jacqueline !  " 
exclaimed  Rosamond,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
*"  that  m  spite  of  that  I  know  she  was  here, 
and  no  later  than  yesterday,  because  I 
saw  her  when  she  came  to  sell  eggs  at  the 
kitchen  door:  she  had  a  basket-Ml  upon 
her  arm.  Sister  Agatha  was  bargaining 
with  her  when  I  passed  through  from  the 
ch^l:  but  I  knew  her  face  again.  So 
you  see  you  cannot  deceive  me."  And  she 
clapped  her  hands  with  childish  glee  at 
the  discomfited  air  of  Jacqueline  ;  who,  in 
defiance  of  all  orders  to  the  contrary,  could 
not  be  prevented  from  consulting  the  for- 
tune-teller. 

"Hush!  nonsense,  madam,"  she  an- 
swered very  gravely,  '^  I  can't  tell  what  you 
mean :  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  you 
don't  make  haste  you  will  be  late  for 
matins,  and  get  another  reprimand;  the 
bell  is  just  going  to  stop." 

At  that  moment  another  sound  mingled 
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with  the  monotonous  clang  of  the  chapel- 
bell. 

"  Hark !  what  is  that  ? "  cried  Rosamond, 
with  a  start 

"Nothing  that  I  heard,'*  anwered  Jac- 
queline, carelessly.  The  sound,  however, 
was  repeated — ^the  blast  of  a  horn  was 
distinctly  heard. 

"A  horn!  and  fix)m  the  other  side  of 
the  river,**  exclaimed  Rosamond  with 
animation.    **  There  may  be  news ! " 

"  News  ! "  echoed  Jacqueline,  pettishly  ; 
for  she  was  accustomed  to  the  delusions  of 
Rosamond,  who  always  expected  what  she 
wished.  "And  if  there  was  news,  why, 
so  much  the  worse ;  it  is  sure  to  be  bad 


news." 


"Why  do  you  say  that?"  asked  Rosa- 
mond, anxiously. 

"  Because  I  had  a  dream ;  and  it  was 
not  a  good  one,"  replied  JacqueUne, 
shaking  her  head  mysteriously. 

"  Oh  !  you  were  but  half  asleep,  dear  Jac- 
queline ;  and  you  thought  you  dreamed,** 
suggested  Rosamond.  "  But  there — there  it 
is  again  !  "  she  added,  as  another  and  more 
impatient  blast  was  borne  upon  the  wind. 
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"It  comes  from  the  ferry-house,"  said 
Jacqueline,  with  awakening  curiosity. 

''A  signal  for  the  boat/'  observed  Rosa- 
monA  "Who  can  it  be  at  this  hour,  I 
wonder?** 

"Only  the  miller  with  his  flour,  I  dare- 
say. He  was  to  come  back  to-day;  to- 
morrow is  baking-day,  for  the  white  bread," 
re^nded  Jacqueline,  who  kept  accurate 
note  of  any  probable  amelioration  of  the 
convent  fiEure. 

"No;  the  miller  would  have  crossed  at 
the  lower  ferry,"  insisted  Rosamond.  "  It 
must  be  some  one  from  the  hills ;  "  and  she 
raised  herself  upon  the  wooden  stool,  until 
ber  face  nearly  touched  the  bars  of  the 
window :  it  was,  however,  on  the  wrong 
ade  of  the  angle,  and  she  could  see 
nothing. 

"  We  never  can  see  here ;  let  us  run  to 
the  gallery-window  at  the  end,"  exclaimed 
Rosamond,  jumping  from  the  stool ;  '^  it 
just  overlooks  the  ferry." 

"  Lady,  dear  lady,  you  will  be  late, — the 
bell  has  ceased ;  the  abbess  is  already  in  the 
chapel :  she  will  be  angry  again,  and  you 
^  be  shut  up,"  expostulated  Jacqueline. 
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"  Oh !  no,"  cried  Rosamond,  intent  upon 
gratifying  her  curiosity,  '*we  shall  be  in 
time :  we  can  go  in  by  the  side-door.  Come, 
good  Jacqueline,  quick,  quick ;  there  is  the 
horn  again ! " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Rosa^ 
mond  glided  from  the  door,  flew  along  the 
narrow  stone  passage,  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  was  soon  at  the  window  of  the  upper 
gallery, — when  she  had  the  satisfection  of 
ascertaining  that  curiosity,  the  special  fail- 
mg  of  nuns,  was  not  confined  to  her  own 
breast ;  for  from  every  nook,  doorway,  and 
comer,  peeped  a  muffled  figure,  which 
speedily  emerged  from  its  seclusion  on 
finding  that  the  hasty  approaching  steps 
foretold  no  other  danger  than  the  merry 
glances  of  the  **  sweet  sister  Rosamond." 
Instantly  every  possible  gazing-place  was 
seized  with  a\idity,  while  questions  flew 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  no  one  waited 
or  seemed  to  expect  an  answer.  Could  it 
be  the  mummers,  or  the  pedlars,  or  the 
soldiers,  or  the  miller,  or  the  huntsman, 
or  the  abbot,  or  a  hundred  other  per- 
sonages of  more  or  less  dignity  ? 

Old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  all  seemed 
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equally  interested  in  the  expected  visitor: 
for  in  a  convent  ever3rthing,  even  the 
greatest  trifle,  assumes  an  importance 
unknown  elsewhere ;  and  the  hope  of  even 
momentary  escape  from  the  terrible  dul- 
ness  of  so  secluded  a  life  is  but  ill- 
concealed.  Accordingly,-  everybody  talked 
and  wondered;  but  Jacqueline,  whose  love 
for  her  young  mistress  made  her  somewhat 
more  rational,  went  on  pulling  her  by  her 
robe,  and  whispering, — "  To  the  chapel ! 
sweet  lady, — to  the  service,  before  it  is  too 
late."  Rosamond,  however,  with  her  head 
still  fiirther  advanced  than  any  of  the 
others,  heeded  her  not,  but  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  little  boat  which,  moored 
habitually  beneath  the  convent  walls,  had 
now  been  nearly  ferried  across  the  river, 
h  soon  reached  the  opposite  side ;  but  so 
deep  was  the  shadow  of  the  trees  upon  the 
bank,  that  it  was  impossible  exactly  to  dis- 
tinguish what  was  going  forward.  Several 
persons  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the  narrow 
point  where  the  path  that  wound  down  the 
wooded  hill  touched  the  edge  of  the  river. 
In  vain   the  curiosity-stricken    community 
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of  Clairvaux  strained  their  eyes.  The  li^( 
was  too  indistinct,— and  so  many  minuted 
elapsed,  that  fears  began  to  arise. 

^'  Suppose,  after  all,  that  no  visitors  weri 
coming?'*  —  what  a  disappointment!  Aii 
event  was  so  much  wanted, — something  to 
talk  of,  and  think  <about 

At  last,  however,  suspense  was  at  an  end 
The  boat  had  actually  put  off  from  th< 
other  side,  and  was  making  its  way  aero, 
the  stream ;  but  slowly,  for  it  was  heavil] 
laden.     Several  persons  were  in  it,  beside 
the  old  ferryman.    Fortunately  the  landing 
place  was  almost  exactly  under  the  wir 
dows  of  the  little  gallery  where  the  curioi 
nuns  had  congregated,  and  therefore  eve 
movement    was    visible.       Six     strange 
stepped  from   the  boat  upon   the  shoi 
first  came  two  women,  who,  by  their  dr^ 
seemed  to   belong  to   the    upper-class 
peasants.    Both  were  young,  and  well-lc 
ing;    and,   besides    their    ordinary   d 
each   wore   a  long  mantle,  and  carri 
riding-whip  in  her  hand.     Next  came 
men-at-arms,  in  their  leathern  jerkin? 
steel  caps ;  and  to  them  was  entruste 
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care  of  sundry  packages  which  they  re- 
mo?ed  fix)m  the  boat  with  exceeding  care. 
These  were  followed  by  two  persons  who 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  first,  clothed  in  a  bright  suit  of  chain 
annour,  was  a  young  man,  so  yoxuig  as  to 
appear  scarcely  to  have  had  time  to  win 
the  knightly  spurs  which  he  wore.  The 
other,  with  his  long  hair  and  beard,  both 
white  as  snow,  seemed  as  though  sixty 
wmters  at  least  had  passed  over  his  head. 
He  wore  a  long,  loose  frock  of  brown 
wooflen  cloth,  bound  round  the  waist  with 
a  broad  leathern  girdle,  and  held  a  long 
white  wand;  his  arms  from  the  elbow 
were  bare,  and  so  were  his  feet,  with  the 
«ception  of  untanned  leather  sandals.  No 
sooner  had  Rosamond  caught  a  glance  of 
Ws  figure,  than  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"Jacqueline,  JacqueUne!"  was  all  that 
she  could  say ;  but  she  pointed  with  her 
hand  to  the  group  standing  on  the  shore, 
^d  Jacqueline,  alarmed  by  her  paleness, 
^rly  pressed  forward.  Even  the  most 
curious  readily  gave  way;  and  no  sooner 
had  Jacqueline  beheld  the  figure  of  the  old 
^'^f  who,  with  upraised  head,  seemed  to 
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be  lecturing  the  men-at-arms  as  to  their 
care  of  the  packages,  than  she  exclaimed, — 

*'  Holy  Madonna !  who  do  I  see  ? — ^it  is 
old  Adam  Henred,  the  seneschal  of  Clifford 
Castle.     It  is,  without  a  doubt." 

"  News,  news  from  my  father ! "  cried 
Rosamond;  "good  news,  perhaps."  And 
without  reflecting  that  a  change  of  position 
would  by  no  means  advance  her  cause,  she 
rushed  from  the  gallery,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  found  herself  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  convent  There,  however,  she  was 
forced  to  pause ;  to  proceed  further  was  im- 
possible ;  and  had  it  been  practicable,  even 
Rosamond  herself  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  convent  rule 
as  to  quit  the  walls. 

"Be  advised,  sweet  lady,"  whispered 
Jacqueline,  who  had  followed  her,  and 
whose  anticipation  of  the  news  being  good 
was  not  quite  so  sanguine  as  that  of  her 
young  mistress :  "  be  ad\ised,  and  retire 
to  your  cell,  till  the  abbess  sends  for  you. 
I  will  watch  for  you.  If  there  is  any  one 
from  the  castle,  you  are  sure  to  hear  it." 

"  If!"  echoed  Rosamond  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone  ;  "  why,  we  saw  Adam  Henred 
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s  plain  as  we  now  see  each  other.    There 

5  news — there  must  be  news." 

*'  If  it  is  bad,  it  will  come  all  too  soon ; 

and  if  it  is  good,  why  the  joy  will  make  up 

for  the  waiting,"  drily  observed  Jacqueline. 
"  So  take  my  advice,  sweet  lady." 

*^  Jacqueline,  dear  Jacqueline ! "  said  Rosa- 
mond with  much  tenderness,  kissing  her 
mthered  cheek,  "  I  believe  you  are  right ; 
but  is  it  not  hard  to  wait  ?"  So  sa)dng,  she 
turned  with  an  anxious  smile  to  the  gallery 
leading  to  her  cell. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


"  Blessed  Saint  John,  what  a  beautiful 
knight ! " 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  by  more 
than  one  voice  from  the  group  of  nuns  and 
novices  that  still  gazed  and  wondered  from 
the  upper  gallery  window,  as  Sir  Ranulph 
de  Broc,  having  apparently  given  his  orders 
to  his  attendants,  strode  forward  to  the 
great  gate  of  the  convent,  followed  only  by 
Adam  Henred,  the  old  seneschal  of  Clifford 
Castle. 
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''What  is  thy   business.  Sir    Knight?*' 

demanded  the  portress,  disturbed  from  her 

morning  meal  by  the  clang  of  the  great  bell. 
''I  would  fein    speak  with    the    Lady 

Isolda,'*  replied  Ranulph. 

"  The  lady  abbess  sees  no  one  till  after 

prime,"  rejoined  the   woman,  gruffly;   for 

she  was  old  and  fat,  and  had  no  wish  to 

traverse  half  the  convent  in  search  of  the 

abbess. 

**  But  I  have  business  with  the  lady 
abbess — ^business  that  will  not  wait.  So  I 
pray  thee  take  my  message,  good  sister, 
fair  sister,"  urged  Ranulph  with  a  gesture 
of  courtesy ;  *'  thou  wilt  get  me  speech  of 
the  Lady  Isolda." 

''  I  don't  know  that,**  replied  the  por- 
tress, coming  closer  up  to  the  gate, 
with  a  large  liunp  of  black  bread  in  one 
hand  and  a  leek  in  the  other ; — then,  as 
if  softened  by  the  beauty  of  Ranulph's 
countenance,  for  he  had  raised  his  vizor, 
she  added, — "  and  if  I  did,  pray  what  am 
I  to  say?" 

**Say  that  Ranulph  de  Broc  craves 
speech  of  the  Lady  Isolda.** 

^*  Ranulph   de   Broc,'*  echoed   the   por- 
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tress  slowly,  as  though  trying  to  impress 
upon  her  memory  a  name  with  which  she 
was  not  familiar, — "  and  who  is  the  old 
man  ?"  she  inquired,  pointing  to  the 
seneschal. 

Adam  Henred,"  replied  Sir  Ranulph. 
Ay!  but  what  is  his  business?  who 
does  he  want?**  persisted  the  matter-of- 
fact  portress  ''People  don't  come  in 
and  out  here  like  unto  an  inn  where 
they  pay  their  money ;  though,"  she  added, 
assuming  a  sort  of  nasal  twang  she  had 
not  hitherto  adopted, — "the  wayfarer  and 
the  benighted  are  received  with  Christian 
charity  by  all  the  sisters  of  the  blessed 
Saint  Bernard.''  Here  she  took  a  lai^e 
bite  from  the  contents  of  both  hands. 

"We  want  not  your  charity,  good  sis- 
ter," said  Ranulph  somewhat  impatiently, 
"  neither  I  nor  my  companion ;  for  Adam 
Henred  is  the  worthy  seneschal  of  Clifford 
Castle,  and  while  one  of  the  race  remains 
he  will  never  want  a  home." 

"  Clifford  Castle  I "  echoed  the  woman, 
as  plainly  as  the  black  bread  allowed, — 
"  do  ye  come  from  Clifford  Castle  ?" 

"We  do,  good  sister, — we  have  tidings 
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from  its  lord;  and  we  pray  thee  get  us 
^ch  of  the  lady  abbess,  that  we  may 
deliver  the  letters  with  which  Walter 
Lord  Clifford  has  charged  us.** 

"Alack!  alack!  ye  come  from  the  Lord 
de  Clifford,  the  Lady  Rosamond's  father," 
continued  the  portress,  bustling  about  for 
her  ke)rs;   "and  why   could  ye  not  say 
80  before  ?    The  poor  child  will  be  right 
glad.    Walk  in,  walk  in,  and  I  will  bring 
jm  to  the  lady  abbess,  with  speed ; — ^no, 
not  that  way;  here,**   she  added,  as  Ra- 
nulph,  on  passing  the  gate,  was  about  to 
cross  the   court     She  pointed  to   a  low 
arched  door,  which  led  through  a  narrow 
passage,  dimly  lighted  by  small  loopholes 
near  the  top,  to  the  parlour  of  the  con- 
vent :  and  in  a  few  moments  he  and  Adam 
Henred  found  themselves   alone^   for  the 
portress  had  gone  to  seek  the  abbess. 

Not  less  startled  was  the  Lady  Isolda 
than  Rosamond  would  have  been  when 
the  news  of  a  messenger  from  Clifford 
Castle  was  brought  to  her.  In  an  instant 
she  saw  the  downfal  of  her  hopes;  for 
in  secret  she  had  always  cherished  the 
expectation  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ob- 
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duracy  of  Rosamond  would  give  way,  and 
she  would  take  the  veil.  Such  an  o£fering 
to  the  Church  the  fanaticism  of  the  abbess 
viewed  as  a  grand  step  towards  heaven ; 
and,  could  it  have  been  accomplished,  it 
would  have  atoned  for  many  an  error  and 
many  a  sin.  It  was  her  darling  project, 
and  she  had  not  scrupled  to  calculate 
upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  Rosamond 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Few  returned 
from  Palestine  compared  with  the  many 
who  went;  and  although  Walter  Lord  de 
CHfFord  was  the  most  hberal  of  patrons, 
and  one  to  whom  she  owed  much,  such 
was  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  Church, 
that  she  would  gladly  have  heard  of  his 
death,  in  the  hope  of  being  able,  during 
the  first  outburst  of  grief,  to  induce  Ro- 
samond to  enter  the  convent.  This  hope 
seemed  now  blighted  for  ever,  and  it  was 
in  no  very  complaisant  mood  that  the 
abbess  took  her  way  to  the  parlour,  which 
she  entered  at  the  opposite  side  from  that 
where  Ranulph  stood, — as,  except  upon 
very  particular  occasions,  she  always  re- 
ceived her  \isitors  behind  the  screen  of 
curiously-wrought  iron,  which,  Uke  a  low- 
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grated  window,  ran  nearly  all   along  the 
waD  that  divided  the  apartment. 

Sir  Ranulph  bent  his  knee  to  the  ground 
as  the  Lady  Isolda  entered,  and,  taking 
oifhis  helmet,  showed  a  comitenance  so 
attractive  that  even  the  starch  old  abbess 
could  not  refrain  from  a  secret  sentiment 
of  admiration.  The  fiace  of  Ranulph  (a 
fine  oval,  classical  in  the  regularity  of  its 
outline)  bore  an  expression  rather  of  me- 
lancholy than  mirth,  and  the  large  dark 
eyes  were  fiill  of  tenderness  as  well  as  fire. 
Feeling  and  thought  were  already  on  that 
young  brow.  His  figure  was  very  tall 
and  slight,  but  with  great  breadth  of  chest, 
and  his  carriage  erect  and  firm,  like  one 
early  trained  to  arms.  The  camp  and 
the  court  had,  in  truth,  been  the  only 
schools    of    Ranulph   de   Broc.       Having 

• 

nsen  from  his  knee,  he  waited  patiently, 
as  was  the   custom,  for  the  lady  to  speak 

first. 

"Sir  knight,"  said  the  abbess,  assuming 
her  most  stately  air,  "  what  wouldst  thou 
here  ? — and  in  what  can  I,  poor  handmaid 
of  the  Lord,  do  aught  of  service  to  Sir 
Ranulph  de  Broc?" 

E  3 
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"  Madam,"  replied  Ranulph,  "  it  is  not 
for  myself  that  I  claim  help  or  service, 
or  that  I  have  ventured  at  this  unseemly 
hour  to  break  in  upon  your  holy  duties. 
I  am  but  the  bearer  of  this  letter  from 
the  Lord  de  Clifford,  who  bade  me,  with 
his  humble  greeting,  to  lay  it  at  your 
feet." 

"  I  thank  thee,  sir  knight,"  replied  the 
abbess,  taking  the  letter  through  the  grat- 
ing; ''the  Lord  de  Clifford  is,  then,  safe 
returned  ?  " 

''  With  life  and  limb,  he  is,  madam ;  but 
my  Lord  de  Clifford  now  lies  within  his 
castle,  grievously  afflicted  with  sickness; 
and  therefore  he  hath  sent  me,  his  former 
page,  to  pray  you  would  accept  some  few 
relics  from  Palestine,  and  remember  him 
in  your  prayers." 

''And  the  Lady  Rosamond?"  asked  the 
abbess,  somewhat  hastily ;  for  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  illness  of  her  father,  her  hopes 
began  to  revive. 

"  It  was  the  order  of  my  lord  that  I 
should  first  crave  the  succour  of  the 
Church's  prayers;  else  I  should  have 
said  the  Lady  Rosamond  is  bidden  home. 
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Her  father  hath  sent  her  horses,  and  ser- 
vants to  conduct  her  on  the  road.  They 
wait  without;  and  this,**  turning  to  the 
seneschal,  *'  is  Adam  Henred,  seneschal  of 
the  castle.** 

Adam  Henred  bent  lowly  to  the  ground, 
which  the  abbess  slightly  acknowledged; 
and  then,  to  conceal  the  vexation  she  felt 
at  her  charge  being  thus  suddenly  with- 
drawn, she  turned  to  where  the  light  fell 
from  a  high  window  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  busied   herself  in   de- 
ciphering   the    letter    she    had    received. 
Meahwhile    Adam   Henred,  by  Ranulph's 
orders,  disappeared    noiselessly  from    the 
parlour,  and  went  in  search  of  the  servants, 
who  had  remained  in  care  of  the  treasures 
destined    to    propitiate    the    abbess,   and, 
through  her,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  whole 
army  of  Saints. 

*'  Tis  well,'*  observed  the  Lady  Isolda,  at 
length  coming  forward,  and  then  for  a  mo- 
ment leaving  the  room,  she  struck  twice 
upon  the  door  of  the  cell  nearest  to  it,  and 
then  returned  to  her  apartment 

'*  Let  the  Lady  Rosamond  and  Sister 
Joan  immediately  be  called,"  she  said  to 
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the  attendant  sister  who  had  answered  the 
summons. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Rosamond,  pale 
as  death,  and  followed  by  Joan,  whose 
small  black  eyes  twinkled  with  inconceiv- 
able delight,  entered  the  parlour.  The  ab- 
bess, who  had  employed  the  interval  in 
collecting  her  thoughts,  and  who  piqued 
herself  upon  her  impressive  eloquence, 
drew  up  her  portly  form  to  its  fiill  height, 
and,  assuming  her  most  severe  coimtenance, 
prepared  to  dehver  to  those  creatures  of  the 
flesh  about  to  rush  into  the  temptations  of 
the  world  a  most  overwhelming  discourse  ; 
but  when  her  eyes  met  those  of  Rosamond, 
full  of  tears, — for  the  anxiety  of  the  poor 
girl,  as  yet  ignorant  of  all,  was  beyond  en- 
durance,— her  courage  failed  her  :  the  hard- 
ness of  her  heart  gave  way  as  she  looked 
upon  the  child  so  long  sheltered  beneath 
her  roof,  and  she  could  only  stretch  out 
her  hands,  as  if  in  benediction,  while  she 
murmured,  **  Rosamond — you  are  going/* 

"  My  father — oh  !  tell  me  of  my  father," 
cried  Rosamond,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the 
abbess. 
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"He  lives!  and  he  is  returned,"  said 
Ranulph,  hastily ;  for  he  could  not  bear  the 
suffering  he  saw  upon  the  face  of  the  terri- 
fied child- 

'*  Thank  God !"  she  exclaimed  with  fer- 
vour ;  "  and  thanks  to  thee,  sir  knight,"  she 
added. 

She  could  say  no  more ;  for,  in  turning 
towards  Ranulph,  her  senses  forsook  her, 
aiid  she  sank  back  with  her  head  against 
the  grating.  Joan  hastened  to  support 
her  :  in  a  httle  time  she  revived,  and  lis- 
tened, as  she  smiled  through  her  tears,  to 
the  orders  that  had  been  sent  to  her  for  her 

• 

journey.     As  she  was  to  depart  instantly, 

she  soon  retired  with  Joan  to  take  off  the 

dress  of  the  novice,  with  which  she  could 

i^ot  appear  in  the  world.     And  then,  as  if 

^  comfort  those  who  remained  behind.  Sir 

Ranulph    ventured   to   remind    the    Lady 

Isolda  that   he   had   not   yet  fulfilled  his 

orders,  but  must  forthwith  dehver  to  her 

the  presents  intrusted  to   his   care.      The 

lady  abbess  graciously  signified  her  assent 

to  the   treasures   being  produced.     Adam 

Henred,    who    had    returned,  brought  in 

package  after  package,  and,  as  he  severally 
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displayed  the  contents^  foiled  not  to  expar 
tiate  iq)on  their  merits  and  properties, 
much  after  the  manner  of  an  itinerant 
showman.  A  more  curiously  useless  set  of 
things  was  surely  never  collected^  although 
some  of  them  had  doubtless  cost  large 
sums,  and  all  acquired  an  extraordinary 
value  from  the  great  difficulty  that  existed 
in  transporting  goods  from  one  country  ^  to 
another. 

"  Behold ! "  said  Adam,  carefiilly  holding 
up  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  lump  of 
colored  glass,  ''this  is  a  hair — a  single 
hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  head.  It  is 
encased  in  solid  amethyst,  and  comes  direct 
from  the  Holy  City.  It  was  bought  by 
the  Lord  Clifford  from  a  goodly  company 
of  palmers,  who  were  carrying  it  w^estward." 

The  lady  abbess  crossed  herself  as  she 
took  the  blessed  relic  from  the  hands  of 
the  seneschal ;  and  Adam  went  on. 

''  This  is  the  skull  of  the  blessed  martyr, 
St  Hildeverus,  crucified  by  the  Infidels 
after  the  battle  of  Antioch," — and  he  laid 
upon  the  table  a  skull,  in  which  the  teeth 
had  been  replaced  by  pearls  and  the  eyes 
by  diamonds  of  a  magnificent  size,  which 
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glittered  horribly  in  their  drear  abode. 
** Here,"  continued  he,  ''is  a  jar  of  water 
from  the  river  Jordan,  and  a  branch  of 
pabn  fix)m  the  Holy  Mount  These  are 
8ta&  of  silver  and  stu£&  of  gold  from  Da- 
mascus, for  the  robe  of  our  Blessed  Lady ; 
and  here  are  many  spoils  taken  in  battle 
from  the  Infidel  dogs, — spoils  of  silver  and 
gold;  bracelets,  and  rings  for  the  ears.  And 
this  is  a  purse  of  pure  gold  pieces,  sent  by 
the  Lord  CUfford  for  masses  and  prayers, 
that  he  may  be  speedily  ciured  of  his 
wounds.'' 

Adam  Henred  drew  himself  up  at  the 
side  of  the  door,  like  one  who  had  finished 
his  part;  and  the  Lady  Isolda,  pleased 
beyond  measiu'e  at  this  wonderful  acces- 
sion of  treasiures,  and  by  the  interest  it 
betokened  in  the  mind  of  her  patron, 
said  to  Ranulph, — 

"Sir  knight,  I  thank  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  sisterhood  of  Clairvaux.  In 
giving  to  one,  thou  hast  given  to  all ;  for 
the  honour  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  Saint 
Benard  is  equally  dear  to  all.  Say  then 
to  Walter  Lord  de  Chfford,  that  the  poor 
nuns  of  Clairvaux  greet  him  well; — they 
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are  grateful  for  his  gifts^  and  day  and 
night  will  they  remember  him  in  their 
prayers.  They  will  pray  that  his  sickness 
may  pass  from  him,  and  that  he  may  again 
take  sword  and  lance,  and  do  battle  in 
the  holy  cause ;  for  while  the  Infidel 
treads  within  the  sacred  walls  the  hearts 
of  Christians  will  mourn." 

As  she  concluded  these  words,  Rosa- 
mond, equipped  for  her  journey,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Joan  (now  to  her  great  happiness 
restored  to  her  original  name),  entered 
the  room.  Rosamond  had  thrown  off  the 
convent  dress,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of 
woollen  cloth  of  the  darkest  hue,  while  her 
hair,  simply  drawn  back  from  the  forehead, 
was  confined  by  a  band  of  the  same 
material,  and  hung  its  full  length  behind. 
Her  face  was  pale  with  weeping,  and  the 
agitation  of  this  long-wished  for  moment 
made  her  forget  how  ardently  it  had  been 
desired.  As  she  approached  the  abbess, 
to  bid  her  farewell,  all  her  wrongs, — 
wrongs  she  had  once  considered  so  griev- 
ous,— were  forgotten.  Her  own  follies 
rose  to  her  mind,  and  a  pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  her  heart. 
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'^  Mother ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  subdued 
ton^^  ''if  I  have  offended  thee,  forgive  me 
•^fc^rgive  me,  and  bless  me  before  I  go ! " 
Th^n,  bursting  into  tears,  she  sank  upon 
her  knees  before  the  abbess,  who,  with 
roore  emotion  than  she  cared  to  betray, 
replied,— 

**  Daughter,  be  comforted — be  dutiftil 
to  thy  Mher, — ^be  dutifiil  and  meek!  I 
Wess  thee,  and  forgive  thee!" — and  she 
folded  her  to  her  breast.  ''  Nay,  my 
daughter,**  she  added,  as  after  a  few 
'notnents  Rosamond,  again  bidding  her 
adieu,  prepared  to  quit  the  room,  ''we 
^1  not  part  thus, — I  will  go  with  thee 
through  the  garden  to  the  river-side. 
The  sisters  also  must  bid  thee  adieu; — ^let 
them  be  summoned  to  the  garden,"  she 
3dded,  tmning  to  Joan,  who  immediately 
hastened  to  ring  the  great  bell,  which  was 
tlie  signal  for  all  to  leave  the  occupation 

• 

i^  which    they  were  engaged,  and  attend 
^he  sunmions. 

In  an  instant  a  fever  of  excitement 
spread  through  the  convent;  and  when 
it  became  known  that  sister  Rosamond 
was  going,  a  general  lamentation  ensued. 
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and  the  poor  nuns  crowded  upon  hei 
passage  each  with  an  affectionate  word  oi 
gesture;  for  Rosamond  was  a  fevomiti 
with  them  all.  The  presence  of  the  lad; 
abbess,  however,  much  restrained  thei 
volubility.  They  drew  up  in  a  semicircl' 
behind  her,  and  formed  a  dense  mast 
in  their  long  white  dresses  and  black  hood 
and  facings,  as,  standing  on  the  bank  tha 
led  to  the  river,  the  Lady  Isolda  one 
more  blessed  the  child  so  long  entruste 
to  her  care,  and  then  committed  her  t 
the  hands  of  those  sent  by  her  fkthe 
to  conduct  her  home. 

Rosamond  was  the  last  to  enter  the  boa' 
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Long  would  Rosamond  have  continued 
to  gaze  upon  the  grey  walls  of  Clairvaux, 
after  she  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  but  that  Sir  Ranulph  hastily 
placed  her  upon  her  horse,  and  gave  a 
signal  to  the  attendants  to  follow. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what 
it  was  that  she  regretted  within  the  convent 
gates,  for  her  life  there  had  not  been  such 
as  to  attach  her  to  monastic  seclusion. 
The  abbess  had  been  too  sure  of  her  prey. 
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and  in  allowing  Rosamond  a  full  view  of 
the  bigotry  and  h)rpocrisy  which  were  the 
predominant  features  of  too  many  of  her 
order,  had  failed  to  propitiate  where  she 
so  much  wished  to  govern.  With  Rosa- 
mond, conviction  was  necessary  to  attach- 
ment. An  instinctive  sort  of  affection, 
however,  made  her  thoughts  still  cling  to 
the  home  she  had  quitted ;  and  with 
tearful  eyes  she  turned  again  and  again 
to  take  a  last  look  as  they  rode  up  the  hill 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

Sir  Ranulph  de  Broc  with  all  due 
courtesy  urged  her  forward,  pleading  the 
illness  of  her  father  as  an  excuse  ;  although 
he  was  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to 
other  causes.  The  country,  especially  in 
those  parts,  was  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
tranquil,  yet  travelling  was  constantly 
attended  with  danger ;  and  had  it  been 
known  that  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
daughter  of  the  owner  of  Clifford  Castle 
was  upon  the  road  with  so  small  a  retinue, 
more  than  one  plan  might  have  been  laid 
to  seize  so  fair  a  prey,  and  carrying  her 
off  to  the  stronghold  of  the  \ictor,  there 
to  detain  her  until  such  ransom  had  been 
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extorted  as  the  importance  of  the  prize 
might  lead  the  cupidity  of  the  captors  to 
expect.  Such  events  were  of  constanj 
oociirrence,  and  excited  no  surprise  at  a 
Period  when  every  house  was  a  fortress — 
e^very  dispute  a  battle;  where  right  was 
nrught,  and  might  only  maintained  by  the 


Having  in  a  short  time  partially  reco- 
^«red   her    spirits,  Rosamond  was  totally 
^^tliout  fear  upon  her  own  account;    and 
Sir  Ranulph,  who  could  not  divest  himself 
^^f    a   certain   uneasiness,  was  not  a  little 
^liagrined    when    in    passing    before    the 
Abbey   of  Sevemstoke,   she   declared   her 
^^olution  of  pausing  in  order  to  hold  com- 
munication with  its  prior.  Father  Thomas. 
The  delay  might  be  of  consequence ;  the 
^bbey  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
*nd  to  cross,  and  await  the  leisure   of  a 
^^etionary  so  engaged  as  the  prior  gene- 
^lly  was,  might  be  the   work   of  several 
^ours.       Besides    which    Rosamond     and 
^er  female  attendants,  not  being  permitted 
access    to    the    monastery,    must    remain 
without  the  walls.     Ranulph  gently  urged 
a  remonstrance;    but  so   earnest  was  the 
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appeal  of  Rosamond,  and  so  impressed  die 
she  appear  with  the  idea  of  the  ingratitudi 
it  would  show  towards  one  who  hat 
befriended  her  were  she  to  leave  th< 
convent  under  his  charge  without  apprizinf 
him  of  it,  that  at  length  Sir  Ranulph  gavn 
way,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  messengei 
should  be  dispatched  to  the  abbey.  Rosa 
mond  wrote  a  few  words  upon  her  tablets 
and  one  of  the  men-at-arms  was  sent,  will 
orders  to  rejoin  the  party  before  nightfall 
and  then,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  Rosa 
mond  consented  to  ride  briskly  forward. 

The  exercise  and  the  air  served  mucl 
to  restore  her  spirits  ;  and  the  constam 
gabble  of  Jacqueline,  who,  riding  betweer 
the  two  Saxon  serving-maids,  Marian  anc 
Maud,  was  talking  much  faster  than  hei 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  coulc 
warrant,  more  than  once  provoked  a  smili 
from  her. 

Jacqueline  was  like  a  bird  released  fron 
its  cage,  and  preferred  talking  as  she  coulc 
to  those  who  at  least  tried  to  answer  her 
for  it  was  impossible  to  extract  a  word  fronr 
old  Adam  Henred.  He  could  speak  Frencl 
perfectly,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  talk ; 
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he  was  one    of  those    rare  persons  who 
content   themselves    with    domg    as   they 
are  desired.     He  had  been  sent  to  dehver 
presents  at  the    convent,  and  escort  his 
young  mistress  home.    The  first  order  he 
had  fulfilled,  and  now  apphed  himself  to 
accomplish    the    second,    by    riding    bolt 
upright  behind  Rosamond,    his    wand    of 
office  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  guided  his  own  steed  and  one  of  the 
sumpterhorses,  now  delivered  of  its  burden. 
And  so  Jacqueline  had  no  chance  of  con- 
versation save  with  the  damsels,  Marian  and 
Maud, — and  a  merry  group  they  formed ; 
for  Jacquehne,  though  not  young,  and  with 
a  complexion  like  tanned  leather,  was  as 
gay  and  buoyant  as  a  child. 

The  party  halted  for  the  night  at  a  small 
hamlet;  and  before  break  of  day  were 
again  on  horseback ; — and  yet  the  whole 
<listance  between  Clifford  Castle  and  Clair- 
^^aux  did  not  exceed  thirty  miles :  such 
however  was  the  state  of  the  road,  or  rather 
country,  that  to  advance  more  rapidly  was 

■ 

nnpossible.  In  very  few  places  could  a 
beaten  track  be  discovered,  and  much  time 
was  consumed  in  the  travellers  being  forced 
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aiid  he  had  hastened  home  in  order  to 
obtain  the  intercession  of  the  church,  and 
to  solace  his  hours  of  pain  by  the  com- 
pany of  his  child.  Rosamond  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  her  father, 
for  Ranulph,  with  much  deUcacy,  refrained 
from  alarming  her ;  but  she  knew  that  he 
suffered,  and  her  affectionate  heart  bled  fwr 
his  sorrow. 

With  what  speed  they  might,  they 
wended  their  way  homewards.  Sir  Ranulph 
beguiling  the  time  with  many  a  tale  of 
danger  and  of  death ;  and  four  years' 
sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  was  an  honour 
of  which  few  of  his  years  could  boast. 
With  beaming  eye  and  glowing  cheek 
Rosamond  listened,  for  all  that  breathed 
of  chivalry  was  to  her  as  her  native 
air. 

It  was  sunset,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
journey,  ere  the  little  party  came  in  sight 
of  the  castle.  A  shout  of  joy  from  the 
battlements  proclaimed  their  welcome,  and 
anounced  to  the  sick  man  that  his  hour  of 
comfort  drew  nigh.  The  heart  of  Rosa- 
mond thrilled  with  delight  as  she  felt  how 
anxiously  she  was  expected ;  and  a  smile  of 
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pleasure   and   of   pride    shone    upon    her 
beautiful  face^  as  upon  her  approach  every 
inhabitant  of  the  town  and  castle  rushed 
out  to  meet  her.     Peasant^   and  yeoman, 
and  men-at-arms,  mingled  together  in  a 
motley  crowd,  all  eager  to  welcome  home 
the  daughter  of  their  chief,  and  to  gaze 
^pon  her  wondrous  beauty,  of  which  the 
fe-me  had  ah*eady  extended  far  and  near. 
A^  she  walked  her  horse  slowly  through 
the  crowd,  Rosamond  gently  smiled  upon 
^11,  while  her  eye  wandered  anxiously  from 
f^ce  to  face,  hoping  to  catch  some  well- 
^^niembered  look;  and  much  did  she  envy 
the  ready  wit  or  better  memory  of  Jacque- 
line, who  seemed  to  know  every  one,  and 
^^uiember  everything,  and  who,  with  Maud 
^nd  Marian,   kept  up   a  running   fire    of 
questions  and  answers  all  the  way  up  the 
^iU  which  led  to  the  castle  walls. 

At  last  they  entered  the  gates,  which 
stood  open  ready  to  receive  them.  Passing 
the  triple  wall,  they  dismounted  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  and  steep  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  keep  or  inner  tower,  the 
portion  of  the  castle  inhabited  by  its  owner. 
With  what  a  beating  heart  did  Rosamond 

F  2 
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toil  up  the  steep  ascent ;  higher  and  highei 
stilly  for  up  many  a  spiral  staircase  and 
narrow  landing  did  she  pass,  ere  sh« 
reached  the  chamber  where  her  fathe= 
lay. 
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**  My  child ! "  murmured  a  hollow  voice, 
'^  Rosamond  sank  upon  her  knee  beside 
^  couch,  and  a  thin  and  trembling  hand 
^as  laid  upon  her  head.  This  was  all  that, 
^or  many  days,  passed  between  the  father 
^nd  the  child,  so  long  kept  asunder  by 
fate. 

The  illness  of  the  brave  Lord  de  Clifford 
became  more  and  more  serious ;  and  Rosa- 
mond already  wept  as  if  by  the  death-bed 
of  a  father  she  had  so  long  and  tenderly 
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loved.  At  length,  a  favourable  change 
took  place ;  but  whether  from  natural,  or 
supernatural  causes,  remained  for  ever  un- 
explained. Rosamond,  who  in  her  distress 
had  summoned  the  prior  of  Sevemstoke 
from  his  retirement  to  pray  by  the  side  of 
her  father,  fondly  dated  his  restoration 
from  that  day ;  while  the  sick  man,  with 
no  less  pious  impression,  declared  that  from 
the  hour  he  had  vowed  a  second  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Shrine,  he  had  gradually  begun 
to  amend.  The  strength  of  constitution 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  per- 
haps somewhat  aided  all  other  means  ; 
for  Lord  de  Clifford  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  majestic  stature  and  proportions, 
and  remarkable  for  the  same  imcommon 
regularity  and  beauty  of  feature  which  his 
child  so  largely  inherited.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
the  Lord  of  Clifford  Castle  rapidly  regained 
his  strength.  Before  many  weeks  were 
over,  he  was  carried  to  breathe  the  air  on 
the  battlements  of  his  tower ;  and  ere  the 
winter  had  passed,  he  was  once  more  in  his 
saddle,  applying  himself  to  the  exercise  and 
training  of  his  men  with  all  the  ardoiu*  of 
former  days. 
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Happy  though  it  made  her,  Rosamond 

did  not  view  this   change  without  certain 

feelings  of  regret     Although  a  heroine  in 

spirit,  she  was  a  woman  at  heart,  and  could 

riot,  without  a  sigh,  behold  the  severance 

of    all  those  tender  and  household  ties, 

"w^hich  the  heart  of  woman  holds  dear.    She 

^ad  during  the  illness  of  her  father  for  the 

fit^t  time  tasted  the  joys  of  domestic  love, 

^nd  her    gentle  nature   found   them    ill- 

^^eplaced  by  the  tilt-yard,  the  wassail,  and 

'He  chase.    She  smiled  to  think  of  the  days 

^Hen,  crushed  and  confined  by  the  stringent 

Convent  rules,  she  had  imagined  the  only 

*^appiness  in  life  consisted  in  being  free. 

On  his  side.  Lord  Clifford  was  not  with- 
out considerable  anxiety.      In   his   illness 
^•nd  seclusion,  he  had  learned  dearly  to 
^ove  the  being  he  had  hitherto  merely  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  affectionate  pride  as 
the  heiress  of  both  his  wealth  and  of  his 
tiame ;  but  the  many  fine  qualities  of  Rosa- 
mond  had  softened  the  stateliness   of  his 
thoughts.     In  an  age  when  glory  and  feats 
of  arms  were  the  chief  object  of  men, — 
when    personal     coiwage    was    far    more 
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own  compeers,  than  the  Lord  of  Clifford 
Castle.  And  now  his  mind  was  made 
up  —  to  Palestine  he  must  go,  and  that 
before  many  months  were  passed.  He 
called  his  knights  around  him,  and,  telling 
them  his  vow,  asked  which  would  follow 
him  to  danger — ^perhaps  to  death.  With 
one  voice,  they  answered,  "We  will  all 
go ! " — for  death  was  sweet,  if  glory  gilded 
the  tomb. 

Then  he  sought  his  daughter ;  but  here 
the  brave  heart  sank,  for  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  sorrow  of  his  child.  But  while 
it  grieved  him,  it  could  not  change  the 
tenor  of  his  mind.  The  tears  of  Rosamond 
were  of  no  avail ;  his  destiny  was  fixed. 
But  might  not  her  fate  be  somewhat  light- 
ened ?  His  original  intention  had  been  to 
replace  her  in  the  convent  which  before 
had  afforded  her  protection ;  but  such  was 
the  earnestness  of  her  appeal  against  this 
decision,  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  con- 
descended to  reconsider  his  words.  Rosa- 
mond had  so  womid  herself  aroimd  his 
heart — had  nursed  him  with  such  tender- 
ness and  care — and  been  so  bright  a  ray 
of  sunshine  to  his  lonely  days  of  sickness. 
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that  he  felt  it  cruel  to  deprive  her  of  all 
that  she  enjoyed.  As  he  watched  her  pUant 
figure,  as  she  jBew  past  him  on  her  horse, 
with  her  falcon  on  her  wrist — as  she  sang 
to  him  the  songs  of  Provence  within  her 
bower,  or  sat  at  his  right  hand  when  he 
feasted  his  followers  within  his  hall,  he 
thought  of  the  dreary  convent  walls,  of 
the  penance  and  the  fisist,  and  of  the  dark 
lonely  cell,  so  often  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed to  him  by  his  child.  He  could  not 
send  her  back  to  this  Uving  tomb.  His 
heart  repented  of  the  thought,  and  he 
turned  his  mind  to  other  plans ;  but  it  was 
sorely  perplexed.  The  guidance  of  his 
troops  was  nothing;  but  the  guidance  of 
a  lovely  and  somewhat  wayward  girl  was 
to  him  more  than  a  Herculean  task — it  was 
an  impossibility. 

One  day  an  idea  presented  itself.  It  was 
on  coming  home  from  a  mock  fight,  held  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river,  and  Rosa- 
mond, in  her  childish  glee,  had  said  as  they 
neared  the  castle, — 

"Father,  how  I  should  like  to  stand  a 
a^!  here,  on  this  steep  hill,  we  could 
hold  out  the  castle  for  a  year.*' 
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The  words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  father.  Was  not  the  castle  one  day 
to  be  her  own  ?  Why  not,  therefore,  sur- 
render it  at  once  into  her  hands  and  keep- 
ing ? — with  a  sufficient  force,  its  safety  could 
not  be  doubted ;  and  were  she  once  installed, 
he  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  devote  his 
hfe  to  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart 

The  idea  once  received,  grew  to  a  de- 
cision. Rosamond  was  to  be  chatelaine 
of  Clifford  Castle.  No  one  was  better 
fitted  for  the  post ;  and,  yet,  here  again 
another  obstacle  presented  itself —  her  ex- 
treme youth  was  a  bar  to  her  preferment. 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  turbu- 
lent warriors  around  would  be  awed  by 
a  girl,  not  sixteen  years  old?  There  was 
folly  in  the  thought ;  and  Lord  de  Chfford 
readily  admitted  it :  but  the  evil  was  not 
without  a  remedy.  A  fitting  mate  should 
be  chosen  for  his  daughter ;  one  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  and  whose  interest  would  be 
his  own. 

It  might  be  supj)osed  that  upon  such  a 
point  Lord  de  Clifford  would  somewhat 
have  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  child,  or 
even  ascertained  what  was  the  secret  bias  of 
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in  the  songs  of  the  Trouhadours.  Glory, 
earthly  glory,  was  the  shrine  upon  which 
aU  that  was  most  precious  was  laid. 

In  the  heart  of  Lord  de  Clifford,  nature 
had  implanted  much  that  was  beautiful  and 
kind;  but  still  the  rulmg  passions  of  the 
age  were  there ;  and  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  him,  to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to 
sacrifice  the  chance  of  honour  and  renown, 
*n  order  to  stay  at  home  and  guard  the 
Measure  with  which  Heaven  had  blessed 
*unL    No :  the  Holy  Land  was  again  his 
thought  by  day,  and  dream  by  night ;  and 
^ot  all  the  remembrance  of  his  sufferings 
^ould  turn  him  from  his  coiu-se.     His  vow 
^^elt  upon  his  mind.     In  the  firm  persua- 
^on  that  to  it  he  owed  his  recovery  from 
*he  bed    of   death,   each   hour    of    delay 
Reined   to   him   a  sin.     A  man  of  quick 
decision   and   firm  resolve   was    Lord    de 
Clifford;    he  asked  neither  aid  nor  coun- 
sel ;  but,  once  determined,  he  pushed  on 
straightforward  to  his  end. 

His  was  a  nature  well  suited  to  the 
tines  in  which  he  Uved;  and  among  the 
barons  of  England  none  could  more  com- 
naand  respect,  both  from  the  king  and  his 
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lord  will  soon  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
he  will  see  his  daughter  a  wedded  wife 
l>efore  he  travels,  or  my  name  isn't  Jacque- 
line." 

*'  My  father  means  it  so,"  returned  Rosa- 

WioTid ;  '*  but  something  tells  me  his  wish  for 

t:he  fiilfilment  is  stronger  than  his  belief  in 

its  likelihood.     He  must  know   that    the 

^dea  of  marriage  is  hateful  to  me." 

"  He  know  it !  "  retorted  Jacqueline ; 
**  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  I'll  be 
^worn,  and  he  cares  less.  Do  not  all 
young  ladies  wish  to  be  married?  How 
^^ould  he  guess  that  you  are  imlike  the 
rest?" 

"  And  yet,"  persisted  Rosamond  gravely, 
*'  he  miist  know  that  I  do  not  love  Sir 
J^nulph." 

"  Love ! "  echoed  Jacqueline  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile  and  toss  of  her  head,  as  if 
^^  sentiment  signified  by  that  word  were 
the  very  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
Carriage;  "love  is  all  well  enough  for  a 
^Mage  maiden  who  has  nothing  else  to 
look  to ;  but  for  a  noble  lady  like  you " 

"  Well,"  said  Rosamond  quickly,  as  Jac- 
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queline  paused,  "  and  for  me — what  should 
there  be  for  me  ? " 

'*  Glory !  '*  replied  Jacqueline,  throwing 
back  her  head  and  speaking  in  a ,  tone  of 
unconscious  mock-heroic,  that  was  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous; — "Glory!  I  say,"  she 
repeated,  "and  honour,  and  high  station, 
and  riches-" 

"  And  all  this,"  inquired  Rosamond  with 
a  smile  that  was  slightly  ironical,  "is  to 
be  gained  by  marrying  Sir  Ranulph  de 
Broc?" 

"  Doubtless,"  responded  Jacqueline  ;  "  at 
any  rate,  none  of  it,  I  suppose,  would  be 
gained  by  going  back  to  Clairvaux." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Rosamond,  with  a 
shudder;  "and  yet  one  bondage  is  nearly 
as  bad  as  another.  Women  are  but  slaves, 
after  all." 

"  No  !  not  slaves,  but  queens  of  slaves — 
queens  of  all  the  world !  we  are  the  main 
causes  of  wars  and  quarrels,  and  the  re- 
wards of  the  daring  deeds  that  are  done," 
exclaimed  Jacqueline,  drawing  up  her  little 
withered  frame  with  a  ridiculous  assump- 
tion of  dignity.     Rosamond  could  not  help 
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laughing  outright  at  the  words  and  gestures 
of  her  nurse. 

"I  have  never  till  now  heard  you  thus 
eloquent,  JacqueUne/*  said  she ;  "  of  whom 
did  you  learn  these  grand  thoughts  and 
fine  words  ?  '* 

Now  this  was  rather  a  cruel  question, 
and  Jacquelme  did  not  mean  to  answer  it. 
Few  people  like  to  be  interrogated  upon 
such  subjects.'  Besides,  the  elevation  and 
fervour  of  the  waiting-woman  not  having 
yet  subsided,  she  was  scarcely  in  the  hu- 
mour to  submit  to  a  categorical  examin- 
ation; so  she  looked  at  her  mistress  with 
a  cunning  significance,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

"  Well,"  resimied  Rosamond,  "  I  will  not 
press  my  question ;  we  must  all  keep  our 
own  secrets.  Still  I  must  add,  that  wisely 
as  you  discourse  about  the  influence  of  our 
sex,  I  believe  you  to  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  passion  of  love." 

"Even  so,  and  of  a  verity,"  responded 
Jacqueline;  **and  I  thank  Heaven,  that  I 
have  not  the  smallest  notion  of  what  it  is 
Bke." 

"Methinks  I   know,"  murmured  Rosa- 
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mond  slowly,  and  as  if  speaking  to  hersdf 
"  to  love,  is  to  hold  some  one  so  dear  tha 
nought  on  earth  can  bear  comparison  wifl 
him.  It  is  at  once  to  reverence  and  U 
admire ;  to  worship,  yet  to  cherish ;  to  har< 
with  him  one  wish,  one  hope,  one  honour 
and  not  to  entertain  even  a  thought  i) 
which  he  has  no  part.  Would  that  th 
prior  were  here ! "  added  she,  in  a  loude 
tone. 

"  Father  Thomas  cannot  always  be  awa 
from  his  monks,"  remarked  Jacqueline ;  " : 
was  but  last  week  that  he  left  the  castle." 

"  He  should  have  stayed,"  said  Rosaraon 
firmly.  "  His  presence  here  is  like  water  o 
the  flame.  Those  wild  men  in  my  fgitheT 
hall  sometimes  make  me  tremble ;  a  wop 
a  look,  and  their  hands  are  on  their  sword 
It  was  but  yesternoon  that  Gilbert  de  Man 
defied  John  de  Houton  a  Poutraii^e,  fi 
treading  on  the  paw  of  his  hound  as  it  li 
beneath  the  table." 

"  But  my  lord  forbade  the  fight,"  replw 
Jacqueline,  "  and  it  was  stopped." 

"  Yes— but  not  forgotten,"  returned  Ros 
mond.  "  Those  two  men,  once  dear  frienc 
are  now  enemies  for  life.     They  will  nev 
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Test  till  their  swords  have  drunk  each  other's 
Wood.'' 

''  They  will  follow  my  lord  to  Palestine," 
observed  Jacqueline ;  "  once  in  the  Holy 
Land,  they  will  find  better  work  than  kill- 
ing each  other." 

'^And  why  should  not  we  also  go  to 
Palestine  ? "  suggested  Rosamond. 

'*  Now  Heaven  forefend ! "  piously  ex- 
claimed Jacqueline.  "  Why  we  should  be 
caught  and  devoured  by  the  infidel  dogs, 
or  be  sold  for  slaves.  No,  sweet  lady, 
though  I  love  glory  passing  well,  it  leads 
wie  not  so  far.  If  it  were  indeed  to  France, 
to  my  own  fair  Normandy,  'twould  be  a 
different  thing." 

The  recollection  of  home  filled  the  eyes 
of  Jacqueline  with  tears ;  and  with  less  of 
her  former  flippancy,  she  added,  "  But  that 
cannot  be  now,  I  know.  We  must  have 
patience ;  we  must  wait  for  the  marriage." 

"Marriage!"  echoed  Rosamond  with  a 
start,  for  her  mind  had  wandered  to  other 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jacqueline ;  "  and  oh ! 
sweet  lady,  look  not  so  sad ;  Sir  Ranulph  is 
not  a  knight  to  fiighten  one.     He  is  gentle 
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and  kind,  and  never  takes  part  in  the  rough 
broils  of  his  companions,  of  whom  not  one 
can  stand  comparison  with  him.  Dear  lady ! 
sweet  child!"  she  added  tenderly,  as  she 
saw  an  expression  of  pain  in  the  coimte* 
nance  of  Rosamond,  "  be  of  better  cheer ; 
take  comfort  to  your  heart ;  you  will  learn 
to  love  him." 

''  I  will  obey  my  father,"  said  Rosamond 
calmly. 

That 's  right,"  exclaimed   Jacqueline, 

my  lord  has  been  good  to  you — ^very 
good.  Until  now  he  was  never  known  to 
change  his  mind ;  and  certain  it  is,  had  he 
not  done  so  we  must  have  gone  back  to 
that  wretched  place,  Clairvaux.  I  call  all 
the  saints  to  witness,  that  I  had  rather  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  fiercest  Saracen  than 
shut  up  in  that  dismal  nunnery,  where  they 
change  one's  name,  and  bury  one  alive,  and 
make  one  wear  such  a  hon-ible  dress.  Ah  !** 
she  added,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "  I  shud* 
der  when  I  think  of  that  fiightfiil  hood  and 
gorget." 

In  spite  of  the  sadness  of  her  heart,  Rosa- 
mond could  not  suppress  a  laugh  at  the 
tinti-climax  uttered  by  Jacqueline,  in  whose 
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catalogue  of  horrors  the  being  buried  ahve 
Was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  necessity 
of  assuming  an  unbecoming  costume.    The 
gamility  of  her  attendant^  nevertheless,  be- 
came tiresome ;  and  as  if  to  check  all  fur- 
ther conversation,  she  drew  her  spinning- 
^wrlieel  to  the  window,  and  sat  down  to  her 
^^^orL     This  time,  however,  no  ballad  of 
lady  or  of  knight  enlivened,  as  of  wont,  the 
monotony  of  the  task.    The  spinning-wheel 
'Went  round;  but  Rosamond  had  no  heart 
to  sing,  nor  on  that  day  did  she  ride  forth 
from  the  castle.     Her  soul  drooped  within 
her;  she   felt   that  she   must   appear  un- 
dutifiil  to  her  father,  who,  as   Jacqueline 
Wd  said,  might  demand  obedience  to  his 
wish. 

And  he — ^her  affianced  lord — had  he  no 
claim  upon  her  forbearance,  if  not  upon  her 
love?     Too   gentle   to   \xrge   a  right,  too 
haughty  to  complain,  the  conduct  of  Ra- 
nulph,  from  the  hour  of  his  betrothal,  was 
marked   by    the    most   touching    delicacy. 
He  loved  Rosamond  with  imbounded  devo- 
tion ;   he  had  always  loved  her  from  the 
first  hour  they  met ;  and  the  rapid  decision 
of  Lord  de  Clifford  overwhelmed  him  with 
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surprise  and  delight,  —  it  resembled  tb^ 
realization  of  a  glorious  dream.  Alas!^ 
how  seldom  in  this  life  do  our  aspirations 
even  appear  to  be  justified ;  but  it  is  betta 
to  encounter  at  once  a  stem  truth,  than  to 
hug  to  one's  heart  a  flattering  delusion,  and 
then  find  it  melt  into  unsubstantial  air. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  withering  trials  to 
which  poor  human  nature  is  subject ;  and 
such  was  the  doom  of  Ranulph  de  Broc, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  character  of 
Rosamond  was  one  into  which  no  coquetry 
could  enter ;  she  was  too  earnest,  too  sin- 
cere, and  too  impetuous.  She  did  not  love 
Sir  Ranulph,  and  she  did  not  affect  to  do 
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influence  the  decision  of  De  Cliflford  when 
he  chose  Ranulph  as  a  fitting  husband  for 
his  child ;  though  it  prevented  any  scruple 
he  might  have  felt  in  oflfering  her  hand  to 
a.  penniless  noble,  for  his  pride  would  have 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  his  daughter  being 
so^ht  for  her  wealth. 

Little    did    Sir    Ranulph    imagine    the 
c^kxange  which  had  gradually  taken  place  in 
tW«  feelings   of   Rosamond   towards   him, 
^CDm  the  hour  when  she  had  pledged  her 
f^-ith    to    his.     Unskilled    in    reading   the 
*^  Vunan  heart,  he  merely  saw  in  her  conduct 
^^    reserve,  caused  probably  by  her  position  ; 
^"^d  being  enraptured  by  his  own  thoughts 
^-Xid  hopes,  he  forgot  to  look  deeper,  but 
?^^ve  himself  up  to  the  joy  of  endeavouring 
^lore  and  more,  each  day,  to  deserve  her 
Approval  and  favour.     The  customs  of  the 
^e,  which  not  only  sanctioned  but  encou- 
taged  the  betrothal  of  persons  still  in  child- 
hood, did  not,  however,  permit,   on   that 
account,  any  nearer  approach  to  intimacy. 
The  bride  elect  remained  imder  the  strict 
control  of  her  parents,  and  no  more  liberty 
was  granted  or  expected,  than  before  she 
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liad    made    promise    of   her    hand.    Tht 
spirit  of  chivalry,  at  that  time  so  prevalent, 
elevated  the  female  sex  almost  to  the 
of  deities.    Ladies  were   worshipped, 
sought  for,  and  adored;   their  praise 
tlie  theme  of  the  minstrel ;  and  the  meed  (^* 
the  warrior  was   their   smile.     Such  deft 
rence  could  not  fail  to  touch  every  gen( 
rous  heart,  and  induce  women  to  acquire 
those  merits,  which  even  more  than  beauty 
might  warrant  the  profound  homage  pai< 
to    them ;    indeed,    chivalry     placed     th< 
utmost    value    on    female     modesty    am 
worth.     In  no  age  were  women  more  dis-* 
tinguished   for  heroic  virtues,  and  for  th^ 
absence  of  small  \ices,  than  in  the  days  o^ 
the  tournament  and  crusade.     Their  prid&^ 
their   dignity,  and   self-reliance,    were    to^^ 
often  called  into  play,  to  permit  the  exist:— 
ence     of    petty     aims    or    feelings;     an<i 
though  occasional! V  following  some  of  tlm^ 
pui-suits  and  anuisements  of  men,  they  wer^ 
not  imfeminine,  nor  the  least  above  attend— 
mg  to  the  most  minute  and  even  homely 
duties  of  their  sex.     They  visited  the  agec*^ 
attended  the  sick,  and  relieved  the  poor,  an  ^ 
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m   an  age  when  the  feudal  system   drew 
closer  the  bonds  of  society^  it  may  be  ima- 
ged how  such  conduct  endeared  women 
of  birth   and  station   to   all   those  under 
their  rule. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


The  days  at  Clifford  Castle  glided 
peacefully  on.  Although  secluded  by 
situation,  the  activity  that  characterised 
every  pursuit  of  the  age  gave  constant 
animation  to  the  scene,  as  well  as  incessant 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  tilt- 
yard  and  the  training-ground,  divided,  with 
hunting  and  hawking,  the  attention  of  all ; 
for,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Welsh 
war,  the  lords  of  the  marches  had  ceased 
to  fear  the  sudden  inroads  to  which  they 
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11 X  tervals,  protected  by  a  deep  moat.    There 
'^''iis  but  one  entrance ;  namely,  by  a  gate 
i*i:>on  the  side  next  the   river.     This  gate 
strongly  defended  by  two  towers,  from 
liich  descended  the  heavy  portcullis  and 
^'-X'^wbridge.     The   inner  walls  had  gates, 
^*^ith  solid  doors   of  wood,   studded   with 
*^c:>n,  and  furnished  with  monstrous  chains 
^x^d  bolts.     In  the  centre   of  the   square 
rose  the  donjon,  or  keep, — a  large  and  im- 
cnsely   thick  tower,  built  in    a  square, 
th    roimd   turrets    at  each    comer.     It 
foxmed  the  principal   part   of  the    castle, 
su^d  was  inhabited  by  its   owner  and  all 
t^is  retainers.     The   keep,   as  well   as  the 
alls,  was  of  a  very  great  height,  so  much 
,  that  the  court  below,  to  any  one  stand- 
ing there,  seemed  as  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Everything  in  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  keep  had  been  ordained  with  a  \dew  to 
its  strength  and  security,  while  symmetry 
^d    ornament    were     disregarded.      The 
^le  entrance  was  by  a  long  and  narrow 
%lt  of  steps,  loosely  built,  so  as  to  be  re- 
Htoved  without  difficulty.     Double  doors  of 
inmense  thickness  guarded    this  entrance, 
'ttttnediately   within    which    was    u    short 
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gallery,  with  steps  at  each  side,  leading 
to  the  vaults  beneath  the  castle,  which 
were  very  extensive,  and  constantly  used, 
in  time  of  emergency,  not  only  as  store- 
houses, but  as  places  of  refuge  for  the 
serfs  and  their  cattle.  Beneath  these 
vaulted  chambers  were  the  terrible  oubliettes, 
and  all  their  infernal  accompaniments. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  castle  was 
nearly  monopolized  by  the  great  baronial 
hall,  the  turret-chambers  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  kitchen,  buttery,  guard-room,  and 
armoury.  None  of  these  apartments  had 
the  advantage  of  windows,  long  loop-holes 
alone  admitting  the  light  of  day.  The 
first-floor  was  a  little  less  gloomy ;  but 
it  was  only  at  the  top  of  the  castle  that 
anything  like  a  window  was  to  be  seen, 
which,  as  the  art  of  glazing  was  at  that 
period  only  partially  adopted,  was  not  so 
great  a  disadvantage  as  might  at  first  be 
thought.  Nothing  could  be  less  commodi- 
ous or  agreeable  than  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  ;  all  were  small,  low, 
and  of  every  description  of  fonn,  accord- 
ing as  their  position  offered  the  readiest 
means  of  defence.     The  passages  and  stairs 
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were  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time ;  and  the  door- 
ways, with  their  romid  arches,  so  low  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stoop  to  half  the  natural 
height  upon  entering  any  of  the  rooms. 

When  it  is  considered  that  each  castle 
was  compelled  to  hold  many  hundreds 
more  than  it  could  conveniently  lodge, — 
that  in  times  of  danger  every  serf  and 
vassal  deemed  he  had  a  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  lord, — it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  any  other  arrangement  could 
have  been  adopted.  So  fierce,  and  so 
constant,  were  the  feuds,  that  private  war- 
fare was  incessant :  scarcely  a  castle  could 
he  found  that  had  not  stood  a  siege ;  nor 
could  a  stone  within  them  be  trodden,  that 
had  not  once  been  slippery  with  blood — 
blood,  too  often  flowing  from  kindred 
veins ;  for  brother  warred  against  brother, 
kinsman  against  kinsman,  and  parent 
against  child,  and  this  upon  the  slightest 
provocation. 

In  this  state  of  social  disorder  and  op- 
presfflon,  the  owner  of  Clifford  Castle  might 
challenge  the  praise,  that  hitherto  his  sword 
had  been  drawn  only  against  the  enemies 
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of  the  King  and  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Per- 
haps  other  reasons  might  also  lend  their  aic 
to  the  comparative  state  of  peace  he  hac 
enjoyed.  He  was  high  in  favour  with  thi 
King,  who  was  personally  attached  to  him 
he  was  specially  esteemed  by  the  church 
to  which  he  paid  great  reverence :  and  last 
though  not  least,  his  castle,  besides  beinj 
of  prodigious  strength,  was  known  to  \h 
adequately  garrisoned,  and  his  soldier 
well-trained  and  disciplined.  All  this  made 
it  more  agreeable  to  reckon  Lord  d( 
Clifford  as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe ;  anc 
none  could  boast  of  more  complete  swaj 
than  he  held  over  those  by  whom  he  wa 
surrounded.  His  house  was  constantly 
crowded  with  his  followers  and  fiiends 
and  the  monstrous  hunting-parties  whicl 
he  loved  to  assemble,  were  an  excuse  fo: 
many  to  gather  round  him,  and  swear  t 
fight  beneath  his  banner,  so  popular  am 
beloved  had  he  become. 

In  the  midst  of  these  warriors,  nobles 
knights,  huntsmen,  and  mcn-at-anns,  Rosa 
mond  bloomed  as  a  lily  upon  a  rock 
but,  though  lonely,  not  unheeded,  for  thi 
faaic  of  her  beauty  began  to  be  bruited  fa 
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and  near ;  and  although  her  betrothal  to 
SirRanulph  de  Broc  was  publicly  known, 
many  a  heart  paid  its  silent  homage  to 
her, — many  a  strong  hand  trembled  as  it 
touched  the  silver-broidered  rein  of  her 
palfrey,  when  she  needed  aid  or  counsel  in 
ihe  hurry  or  dangers  of  the  chase. 

And  Ranulph — ^proud  was  he,  and  joyous, 
as  he  rode  by  her  side,  privileged  to  carry 
her  hawk,  with  its  silver  bells,  or  to  lead 
the  noble  deer-hounds  which  she  loved  to 
caD  her  own.  Small  guerdon  this  for  all 
he  had  given — ^his  young  heart's  truth  and 
love !  Falsely,  without  knowing  how  falsely, 
Rosamond  would  look  on  him  and  smile — 
a  child-like  smile,  half  sadness  and  half 
mirth, — and  listen  to  his  gentle  words  till 
every  one  was  written  in  her  thoughts, 
although  they  never  reached  her  heart. 
And  more  and  more  each  day  she  sat  at 
home  and  wept. 

The  httle  room  which  Rosamond  could 
call  her  own  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  keep,  almost  over  the  doorway.  It 
afforded  but  few  comforts,  and  fewer  luxu- 
ries.   The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes,  and 

G  3 
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a  few  pieces  of  tapestry  covered  the  walls 
and  doorway.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
formed  a  sort  of  recess  near  the  window, 
and  Rosamond  had  fitted  it  up  as  a  smal 
oratory,  and  also  placed  there  her  spinning- 
wheel,  embroidery  frame,  and  the  fe^ 
illuminated  manuscripts  she  possessed.  In 
this  comer  she  loved  to  sit,  and  endeavoui 
by  occupation  to  divert  her  mind  from 
thoughts  which  she  was  determined  should 
not  abide  there.  Her  duty  to  her  fathei 
forbade  all  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
Rosamond  loved  her  father  with  an  in- 
tensity which  was  its  own  enemy;  for  a 
very  strong  affection,  if  not  returned  with 
an  equal  degree  of  warmth,  recoils  upon 
the  heart,  and  a  suppressed  sense  of  in- 
justice withers  its  joy.  It  was  not  that 
the  Lord  de  Clifford  did  not  love  his 
daughter,  l)ut  his  love  was  so  stately  and 
cold  when  compared  to  the  bounding 
heart  of  the  young  girl,  that  her  affection 
took  the  alann,  and  she  secretly  pined 
for  a  sympathy  more  genial  than  she  had 
liitherto  met.  An  undefined  feeling  was 
creeping  into  her  heart ;    she    felt  almost 
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as  if  she  could  not  love  any  thing  or  any- 
body: and,  yet  poor  child!  her  whole 
being  was  made  up  of  love. 

Within  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room 
Rosamond  could  seek  repose,  however  tran- 
aent,  from  scenes  of  excitement  in  which 
ber  spirit  took  little  part ;  for  from  the  hour 
of  her  betrothal  she  seemed  to  grow  sud- 
denly old.  Jacqueline,  however,  supplied  in 
youth  and  gaiety  some  of  the  animation 
ber  mistress  had  lost.  Restored  to  her 
original  position,  she  enjoyed  it  with  a 
double  zest.  The  castle  was  her  paradise. 
The  motley  crowd  it  contained  afforded 
ber  ample  opportunity  of  exercising  both 
ber  authority  and  the  marvellous  volubility 
she  possessed.  She  had  a  word,  or  a 
anile,  for  everybody ;  knew  every  thing, 
and  allowed  no  circumstance  to  pass  un- 
obser\^ed  that  could  offer  interest  or 
amusement  for  a  moment.  Her  head 
was  a  perfect  chronicle  of  all  that  took 
place,  not  only  in  the  castle,  but  in  the 
Tillage  around  it;  and  many  a  tale  and 
legend  found  its  way  to  the  lonely  chamber 
of  Rosamond,  in  the  hope  of  beguiling  the 
thne,  and  bringing  back  the  sunny  smile. 
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now  seldom  seen   on  the   lip  of  the  i 
girl. 

Jacqueline  could  not  understand  1 
depression  of  her  mistress,  nor  in  1 
least  unravel  the  curious  entanglement 
thoughts  which  her  words  revealed;  1 
she  distinctly  knew  wrong  from  right,  a 
as  obedience  to  a  father  was,  in  her  ey 
the  first  duty  of  a  child,  she  always  coi 
selled  it,  and  endeavoured  by  the  m 
immoderate  praise  of  Sir  Ranulph  to  attr 
the  heart  of  Rosamond  towards  him.  Evi 
day,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  nature,  s 
would  discover  some  new  virtue,  so 
good  action  of  his,  which  was  duly  < 
larged  upon  and  extolled  to  the  pass 
ear  of  his  betrothed.  She  did  not  pai 
to  see  what  effects  her  words  product 
but  talked  on  eternally  as  she  stood 
hours  behind  the  high-backed  chair 
which  Rosamond  sat  and  worked.  T 
room  of  her  young  lady  was  a  favour 
resort  of  Jacqueline,  for,  by  its  positit 
she  could  gain  intelligence  of  nmch  tl 
was  passing  even  beyond  the  walls  of  t 
castle  ;  and  the  smallest  occurrence  was 
event  in  her  eyes. 
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One  day^  as  usual,  she  had  followed  her 

mistress  to  her  chamber.  The  conversation 
lamg  embraced  every  variety  of  subject 
within  the  range  of  the  mental  powers  of 
Jacqueline^  ended,  as  it  always  did,  with 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  merits  of 
Ranulph  de  Broc.  At  first  Rosamond 
answered — ^therefore  she  listened;  and 
listening  was  always,  as  Jacqueline  thought, 
a  proof  that  the  subject  had  at  least  some 
attraction.  This  pleased  her,  for  she  was 
bent  upon  making  an  impression  in  his 
fevour;  and  she  continued  the  theme  so 
long,  that  Rosamond  ceased  to  reply,  and 
almost  to  attend,  until  roused  by  a  direct 
interrogation  spoken  in  an  irritated  tone. 

"Why  will  you  not  love  poor  Sir 
Ranulph?" 

"My  dear  JacqueUne,"  replied  Rosa- 
mond, colouring,  "what  a  question!  I  do 
love  him  as  I  ought — as  a  daughter  should 
—who  obeys." 

This  last  word  was  spoken  so  low  that 
it  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  Jacqueline, 
who  continued  : 

"  Ah,  that  is  right ;  I  knew  you  would 
listen  to  me — darling  child^  sweet  lady — I 
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knew  I  should  persuade  you;    and,  a 
all,  who  is  so  handsome  as  Sir  Ranulph 

*'  Jacqueline,"    said     Rosamond,    in 
tiently,   "  I    pray    you    to    leave   off 
Ranulph's  praises,  and  stand   a  little 
of  my  light     For  the  last  half-hour 
have   been   exactly  in  the  middle  of 
only  window  we  possess." 

"  It  is  the  only  place  I  can  see  fro 
said  JacqueUne,  simply ;  and  she  d 
herself  partly  on  one  side,  but  still  1 
her  head  close  to  the  window. 

"You  prevent  my  seeing  at  all,"  ur 
Rosamond,  who  was  employed  in  illim 
ating    a    missal ;    "  twice    have    I    be. 
these  two  saints'  heads  in  the  border, 
drawn    them   all   on   one   side.     And 
robe   of    the   Virgin   is   many   shades 
dark.     What  will  Father  Thomas  say  w 
he  sees  the  little  progress    I    have  mi 
after   all   his   trouble  in  teaching   me 
art?" 

"He  will  say  it  would  have  been  be 
to  go  out  hunting  with  the  rest,"  rejoi 
Jacqueline,   with   a   look   of   contempt 
the  missal,  for  she  had  no   taste  for 
arts.      "I   am  sure    Sir    Ranulph    loo 
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scrry  enough  when  he  had  to  lead  Black 
S^ukan  back  to  his  stall,  this  morning.'' 

"Sir  Ranulph  has  recovered  by  this  time, 

I  dare  say,"  answered  Rosamond  carelessly ; 

*^  and  my  beautiful  Sultan  will  be  glad  of 

^  day's  rest.    We  have  had  such  tedious, 

Icsng  hunts  lately,  that  I  am  wearied." 

"Yet  in  our  prison  of  Clairvaux,  how 
xny  child  used  to  sigh  for  her  horse  and 
^f<x  her  hounds ;  and  now  that  she  is  free, 
^uid  that  my  lord  has  given  her  the  beau- 
^S=iful  Black  Sultan  that  he  took  in  battle, 
^^.Tid  brought  all  the  way  fix)m  the  Saracen's 
l^nd,— she  is  dissatisfied  as  ever."  So  say- 
^^gf  Jacqueline,  who  was  still  at  the  win- 
dow, turned  rather  a  reproachfid  look 
^Jpon  her  mistress. 

"Oh,  I   am  grateful,"  murmured  Rosa- 
^^nond,  bending  her  head  over  her  vellum, 
«»  she  retouched  the  robe  of  the  Virgin ; 
**  I  ought  to  be  so — and  I  am." 

"So   grand  a    horse,   and   so  beautiful 
^  knight    to   ride    by   one's    side   as   Sir 
l^ulph,  on   his  roan   charger,   ought   to 
'please  the  daintiest  of  ladies,"  urged  Jac- 
queline. 
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"How  you  will  stand  in  my  light— 
cried  Rosamond,  crossly ;  "  I  really  c^ 
draw  no  more  till  you  are  gone," — ai* 
she  threw  down  her  pencQ.  But  JacqiM 
line  did  not  move  from  the  window ; 
was  evident  that  her  curiosity  was  itr* 
sistibly  attracted  by  something  outad* 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  she  observed,  ha- 
aloud. 

"  Jacciueline,  what  are  you  looking  at  ' 
iiski'd  Rosamond. 

**  What  can  it  be,"  murmured  Jacquelio* 
still  witliout  turning. 

"What  is  it? — what  do  you  see?"  e? 
claimed  Rosamond,  jumping  up.     '*  Let  a3 
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"  How  can  you  tell  at  this  distance,  espe- 
cially as  their  visors  are  down  ? "  observed 
Rosamond. 

"They  are  strangers,"  persisted  Jacque- 
tnci  ''and  they  come  from  afar:  their 
hoises  were  led  ofif  by  a  page,  and  they 
were  white  with  foam.** 

"They  come,  perhaps,  from  the  hmit, 
which  was  to  be  near  Hereford  to-day," 
wggested  Rosamond,  without  even  looking 
It  them. 

"They  wear  their  armour,  and  their 
chaigers  were  also  in  war  trim.  Heaven 
send  there  is  no  bad  news ! "  exclaimed 
^aquehne,  with  a  shudder ;  "  we  are  ter- 
*ly  near  the  Welsh  here." 

''No,  no,  why  should  there  be  bad 
news?  you  are  always  thinking  of  the 
^^elsh,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing. 

"I  remember  the  last  war,"  replied  Jac- 
queline "  it  was  awful !  I  should  not  like 
to  be  told  to  prepare  for  a  siege." 

"And    if    we     were    besieged,    Clifford 
Castie  could  defend  itself,"  rejoined  Rosa- 
nwnd,  proudly-      ^'  But  indeed,  good  Jac- 
queline,   your     fears    are    vain.       Yonder 
knights  look  peacefully  inclined:  see  how 
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bis  full  height,  just  within  the  doorway, 
and  rested  the  end  of  his  white  wand  of 
office  upon  the  floor. 

"Madam,  and  gracious  lady,"  he  said, 
bowing  low  before  her,  "  in  the  absence  of 
my  lord,  I  have  come  to  take  your  orders. 
Will  it  please  you  say  what  preparations 
shall  be  made?  His  highness  the  King 
comes  here  to-day." 

"  The  King  !  "  exclaimed  Rosamond,  in 
a  tone  of  unfeigned  surprise. 

"The  King!*'  echoed  Jacqueline,  with 
unconcealed  delight. 

"  The  King  ! "  replied  Adam,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  office.  "  Two  gentlemen  of  his 
chamber  have  been  sent  before  to  announce- 
bis  intention.  But  his  highness  rides  fairt; 
be  may  be  here  anon,  and  my  lord  and  all 
bis  company  are  certain  to  be  late.  We 
must  prepare  for  so  great  an  honour.** 

"  Does  the  King  stay  to-night  ? "  adu^ 
Rosamond. 

**  To-night,  and  many  nights,  madam,  uutiJ 
the  messengers  dispatched  to  Walw  bkifcJJ 
have  returned.    At  least  so  I  am  iirfoniit^^ ' 

"  His  highness  is  welcome,"  tRud  Jcw^^niv- 
mond,    collecting   herselt      "  Let    «A.    ••* 
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prepared  that  is  needfiil ;  let 
chamber  be  strewm  with  rush 
boughs ;  and  see  that  the  ha 
and  flowers  laid  upon  the  g 
summon  all  the  household 
court  and  gateway.  Should 
arrive  before  my  lord  returns, 
meet  him  in  the  hall." 

The  calm  dignity  with  whic 
utterwi  her  commands  filled 
licart  of  Adam  Henred  with 
n\storeti  the  fluttering  senses  c 
The  seneschal  bowed,  and  i 
lidhlod  at  the  prospect  of  i 
llian  t'uslomarv  state. 


7. 
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lai|^  square  clasp.  The  loose  sleeves 
showed  the  arm  above  the  elbow ;  and  the 
only  ornaments  that  Rosamond  wore  were 
bracelets  and  armlets  of  pure  gold,  made 
of  the  old  Saxon  form.  On  her  head  was 
a  small  circlet  of  the  same  metal,  which 
kept  the  hair  from  the  forehead  and 
allowed  it  to  hang,  m  its  rich  masses, 
almost  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  fidl 
dress  of  a  Saxon  maiden,  and  the  one 
which  Rosamond  generally  wore ;  for  as 
her  mother  had  l)een  a  Saxon,  she  loved 
to  call  herself  such,  even  against  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  the  day ;  and  the  Lord 
de  Clifford,  who  had  been  tenderly  attachedj 
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too  indifferent  to  the  effect  she  produced 
to  have  any  fears  as  to  her  appearance. 
Nevertheless  it  was  with  a  beating  heart 
that  she  descended  the  stairs,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jacquehne,  whose  long  services 
gave  her  privileges  of  all  kinds  within  the 
household. 

For  an  instant  they  paiised,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  chamber  prepared  for  the  King. 
It  was  the  southern  apartment  of  the  castle, 
and  called,  by  courtesy,  the  '*  state-room  ;'* 
for  assuredly  but  little   state  was  visible. 
It  might  boast  of  a  foot  more  in  width  than 
the  other  rooms,  but  it  was   equally  low 
and  gloomy ;    and    the   only   attempt    at 
ornamental    furniture   it   contained  was   a 
curiously-carved  screen  of  oak  that  cut  off 
one  end  of  it,  behind  which  was  placed  the 
^  with   its  pillars,   also   of  carved   oak. 
The  canopy  was  decorated  with  a  shield 
of  the  same,  showing  the  arms  of  the  De 
Cliffords   surmounted  by   a   crown.      The 
floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  rushes,  very 
^oothly   laid;    and    Rosamond,    satisfied 
that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  hastened  to 
perform  that  graceful  and  touching  house- 
hold duty    without   which   in    those   days 


:..>j-.:-il.:y  wjj  dvemed  incomplete.  Sli-—  »^' 
toi.k  n-cm  :he  hands  of  the  serving-maid — ** 
the  tT3ys  filled  with  fresh  flowers  whic^Kl 
they  bore,  and  scattered  their  content=^ 
from  the  doorway  to  the  bed,  until  a  pat^CJ 
uf  tiowt-Tj'  sweetness  was  goigeousl^^J 
markid  out.  Poor  Rosamond!  how  m^_l 
thy  cart-  he  repaid  ? 

She  had  scarcely  finished  preparing  ht—  ^- 
gentle  token  of  welcome,  ere  Adaii^^ 
Henred  appeared  at  the  door  to  crave  hp— J 
presence  in  the  hall ;  for  horsemen  wer^^ 
seen  galloping  through  the  valley,  and  h  ■^ 
had  no  doubt  they  were  to  herald  th.  ■* 
approach  of  the  King. 

Rosamond  hastened  to  descend.  Tim-  ■* 
courts  were  filled  with  the  retainers  en** 
the  house,  the  drawbridge  was  lowerec3* 
and  men-at-arms  fonned  a  line  on  eac  ~^ 
side  all  the  way  to  the  door  of  the  keey 
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^^nounced  the  arrival  of  the  King.     Adam 
^cnred  hastily  quitted  the  hall,  to  conduct 
^*^€  royal  visitor  thither.     Shout  succeeded 
slxout    The  King  was  fast  approaching. 

For  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  noise 
^^^d  excitement  of  the  scene,  Rosamond 
'^-ijned  to  a  deadly  paleness.  To  him  who 
^Ould  read  fiiturity  what  a  moment  was 
t>xis! 

But  now  the  sounds  drew  nearer  and 
r^^^arer.  The  monarch  had  dismounted  in 
t^e  court,  and  the  words — *'  Long  live  King 
enry!''  resounded  on  all  sides.  They 
caught  up  by  those  within  the  door- 
^^^sy ;  and  a  burst  of  joyous  welcome  was 
^t^e  first  greeting  to  the  well-beloved 
enry  the  Second,  as  he  entered  the  hall 
Clifford  Castle. 

Every    eye    tiumed    eagerly    upon    the 
-ing.     Henry  was  then  in   the   prime   of 
■^ife:  he  was  not  tall,  but  well  made  and 
Active,   with    a    great    breadth    of    chest, 
^nd  superb  carriage.     His  brow  was  intel- 
lectual and  broad,  his  hazel  eyes  were  of  a 
dazzling   brilliancy,    and    his    mouth    and 
t^th    were    well    formed.     He    wore   his 
Wrd  very   short;  his  hair,   of  a  golden 
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brown^  curled  closely  in  thick  masses  ro 
his  head.  His  complexion  was  sunbn 
as  were  also  his  hands,  which  were 
large ;  but  this  defect  scarcely  detnu 
from  the  royal  appearance  which  dis 
guished  him. 

With  all  the  formality  of  his  office,  Ac 
Henred  walked  slowly  backwards  be: 
the  sovereign,  imtil  he  came  to  the  cei 
of  the  hall, — when  he  suddenly  withdre 
little  to  one  side,  to  allow  Rosamond 
advance,  as  he  had  carefully  admonis 
her  to  do.  ^^'ith  perfect  dignity  and  e 
although  trembling  in  ever}'  hmb,  R< 
mond  stepped  from  the  dais,  and,  follow 
bv  all  lier  attendants,  knelt  on  one  k 
before  the  King.  Henrj*  not  only  gave 
liis  hand,  to  assist  her  to  rise,  but  sligl 
pressed  her  s  to  his  lips :  and,  as  they  t 
their  places  once  more  on  the  dais,  g 
thanked  her  for  the  firraciousness  she 
shown  in  thus  herseU'  recei\ing  liis 
promptu  Wsit. 

In   a  few   minutes   Rosamond  had 
jjotten  he  was  a  Kiiisr,  so  charminsr  am 
fascinating  was  tlie  simplicity  of  liis  man 
colour  came  to   her  cheek,  and 
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smile  to  her  lip,  as  he  lightly  said,  *'  Par- 
dieu,  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  strength 
of  Clifford  Castle,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  !  The  Lord  de  Clifford  does  well 
to  guard  the  priceless  treasure  it  contains ; 
"-but,  methinks,  he  is  but  just  back  from 
Palestine.  How  fared  you  in  his  absence, 
gentle  lady,  for  surely  you  went  not  with 
Wmtothe  Holy  Land? *• 

'*The  convent  of  Clairvaux  was  my 
home,  so  please  your  grace,  for  four  years 
—four  long  years,**  replied  Rosamond,  with 
an  ingenuous  smile. 

"A  Bemardine  convent,  if  I  remember 
right?"  said  Henry;  who  piqued  himself 
^pon  knowing  as  much  as  possible  of  every 
fting  and  every  person  in  his  dominions. 

'*  Yes,  sire.  The  Lady  Isolda  de  Vere  is 
^te  abbess,"  rejoined  Rosamond. 

''Happy  convent,  and  still  happier  ab- 
h^,  to  have  owned  so  fair  a  no^^ce ! " 
exclaimed  the  King,  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
<?ourtesy. 

Rosamond  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 
She  remembered  her  sufferings;  and  was 
too  sincere  to  praise  the  abbess,  yet  far  too 
affectionate  to  blame.  # 

H  2 
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^'  If  I  recollect  truly,**  continued  Hei 
Clairvaux  is  a  dependency  of  Sevemst 
Abbey.  Know  you  anything  of  one  ol 
brothers,  now  prior  I  believe,  a  cer 
Becket — ^Thomas  Becket?  The  prim 
our  good  and  worthy  Theobald,  spc 
highly  of  him,  and  recommends  him  to 
favour." 

''Father  Thomas!"  said  Rosam< 
"  Oh  !  yes,  the  prior — the  good  Prioi 
Sevemstoke.  I  forgot  his  other  na 
Yes,  sire,  we  know  him  well.  My  fo 
loves  him  with  a  sincere  love." 

"  He  is  kind,  then,  as  well  as  leame 
inquired  Henry,  desirous  of  gaining  e^ 
information  witliin  his  reach. 

"  Please  your  grace,  he  is  kind  as  wel 
learned ;  true,  as  well  as  brave ;  and  1 
as  true,"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  with  ani 
tion  ;  for  she  was  speaking  of  a  friend. 

For  a  moment  the  King  did  not  ansi« 
he  was  gazing  wth  astonished  admira 
at  tlie  lustrous  beauty  of  the  deep  ^ 
eyes  which  Rosamond,  now  fully  rest- 
to  her  self-possession,  ventured  to  ran 
his.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  ho 
he  hastened  to  reply. 
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*'We  must  see  this  wondrous  prior. 
Since  all  combine  in  praising  him,  we 
Would  see  and  converse  with  him  ourselves. 
Men  of  learning  and  virtue  are  rare  enough 
^U  all  lands ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  bury 
one  within  the  Abbey  of  Sevemstoke.** 

"Should  your  grace  desire  it,  we  can 
^end  for  Father  Thomas,"  eagerly  ex- 
claimed Rosamond, — ^who  was  never  so 
Happy  as  when  he  was  at  the  castle,  for  the 
Superior  mind  of  the  prior  seemed  to 
illuminate  and  refine  all  within  its  reach. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  King  smiling,  our  impa- 
tience is  not  so  boundless.  We  will  wait 
the  return  of  Lord  de  Clifford  ere  we  invite 
niore  visitors  to  his  house,  especially  as  we 
owe  him  some  apology  for  our  unasked 
pTesence.** 

''Your  highness  cannot  doubt  my 
father's  welcome  ? "  said  Rosamond,  timidly* 
''Never;  even  should  it  but  half  equal 
*he  grace  and  kindness  of  his  daughter's," 
^pKed  the  King,  with  a  smile.  Then  he 
^ke  to  her  of  hunting ;  and  having  once 
entered  on  the  subject  of  the  chase,  his 
questions  were  endless:  for  in  those  days 
the  chase  was  only  second  to  the  art  of 
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though  abstemious  himself,  loved  all  social 
pleasures,  and  by  his  grace  and  ready  wit 
contributed  to  enliven  the  circle  where  he 
shone.  And  Rosamond  smiled  and  shook 
back  the  sunny  ringlets  from  her  brow ; 
and  ever  and  anon  she  blushed,  as  some 
well-turned  compliment  of  Henry  met  her 
ear,  or  as  his  bright  eyes  rested  on  her 
face :  then  her  own  would  turn,  and  rest- 
lessly seek  out  those  of  her  betrothed,  and 
his  calm  beauty  filled  her  soul  with  dread, 
though  she  knew  not  why;  nor  could 
Ranulph  have  better  explained  the  my&* 
tery  ; — yet  amid  this  general  joy,  his  heart 
alone  was  sad. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


In  a  small  chamber  adjoining  the  chap- 
ter-house of  the  abbey,  the  Prior  of  Severn- 
stoke  was  sitting  alone  ;  but  no  person  ever 
presented  a  greater  contrast  to  his  former 
^If  than  did  the  worthy  Father  Thomas. 
^0  more   the   subdued   and  lowly  monk, 
^thhis  head  resting  upon  his  breast — no 
Diore  the  patient,  humble  penitent,  meekly 
folding  his  hands  and  restraining  his  steps 
-*he  now   sat   erect  with   dilated   nostril 
and  flashing  eye ;  then  rose  and  haughtily 
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paced  the  room,  while  every  now  and  then 
ho  paused,  and,  taking  up  an  open  letter 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  laughed  aloud — 
a  bitter  laugh,  as  though  scorn,  not  mirth, 
had  moved  him.  What  were  the  words 
that  letter  held  i 

''  Trustv  and  well-beloved  Brother, — 

"  ^^'e  are  advised  by  his  grace.  King 
Henry  the  Second,  that  it  is  his  royal  will 
and  ])leasure  we  should  seek  from  among 
our  friends  some  discreet  and  learned  per- 
son whom  the  King  may  tiiist  to  carry  his 
message  to  the  \^'elsll  prince,  as  well  as  in 
sundry  other  Court  mattei-s  needing  cun- 
ning device  and  execution.  Being  so  ad- 
vised, we  have  thought  of  all  our  followers 
and  friends,  and  we  have  found  none  in 
whom  we  can  more  whollv  confide  than  in 
thyself.  Therefore  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
sure that  thou,  Thomas  Becket,  shoiUd 
leave  the  Ahbev  of  Sevenistoke  and  forth- 
with  seek  the  King.  Thou  wilt  render 
unto  him  such  ser\'ice  as  he  mav  demand ; 
but  as  in  all  things  the  advancement  of 
the  Holy  Church  should  be  the  first  care 
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of  her  ^ns,  we,  as  thy  spiritual  head  and 
father,  do  command  thee  in  no  wise  to 
n^lect  the  opportmiity  thus  aflforded  thee 
of  gaining  complete  mastery  over  the  mind 
of  the  King,  so  that  by  it  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church 
inay  be  augmented  and  made  strong.    And 
for  this  purpose  we  do  beforehand  absolve 
thee  from  as  great  a  portion  of  those  vows 
2s  may  interfere  with  thy  close  companion- 
ship with  the  King ;  for  thou  must  do  as 
he  does,  think  as  he  thinks,  and  follow  as 
he  leadeth,  or  he  will  not  love  thee ;  and 
Henry,  being  a  man  of  strong  passions  and 
quick  temper,  is  prone  to  anger ;  therefore, 
see  that  thou  give  him  no  offence.     This 
thou  wilt  bear  in  mind.     And  forasmuclf  as 
vows  may   not   be   laid  aside,  nor  carnal 
pleasures  substituted  for  pious  cares  wth- 
out  some    atonement  that  may  wash  out 
the  sin,  thou  wilt  pay  to  the  Church  every 
year   a    sum     of   money   hereafter   to   be 
learned;    and   that  thou  mayest  have   the 
means  of  so   doing,  and  at  the  same  time 
support  the    state  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  working  out  of  that  great  plan  by 
which  the  honour  of  God  and  supremacy 
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of  his  Holv  Church  may  be  establishe 
and  upheld^  we  do  confer  upon  thee  tl: 
vacant  archdeaconry  of  this  our  holy  s^ 
of  Canterbury,  with  all  its  large  revena< 
and  appurtenances,  the  which  as  Prima' 
of  all  England  is  in  our  gift  to  bestow  c 
whom  we  see  fiL 

"  And  so  trulv  and  welt-beloved  broths 
we  have  chosen  thee,  and  may  God  prosp^ 
thv  holv  work. 

*'  Theobald  Archbishop  of  Canterbur 
and  Primate  of  England." 

This  was  the  letter,  which  but  a  fe 
hours  since  had  been  delivered  bv  a  tnisl 
messenger  from  the  Archbishop  to  tl 
Prior  of  Sevenistoke.  Is  it  surprising  thi 
the  spirit  of  Father  Thomas  was  deep^ 
moved  ?  Scarcelv  could  he  believe  th; 
his  senses  had  not  abandoned  him.  H 
secret  aspirations  were  thus  in  a  momei 
realised  —  his  measureless  ambition  jusi 
fied — his  detestation  of  monastic  slavei 
sanctified — ^his  longings  for  luxuiy  and  ea^ 
not  only  permitted,  but  encoiu-aged;  ar 
all  this  in  honour  of  a  faith  of  which  I 
fiillwell  knew  the   nature!      Well    migl 
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the  smile  of  scorn  play  upon  his  lip.     Not 
for  an  instant,  however,  did  he  hesitate  to 
accept  the  proffered  task.      With  himself 
be  was  no  hypocrite  ;  and  his  heart  danced 
writh  joy  in  his  bosom  at  this  extraordinary 
turn  of  fortune  in  his  favom*.    Visions  of 
^ture  grandeur  floated  before  him.     In  his 
superiority  of  mind,  he  rested  his  confi- 
dence of  success;    and  when  he  thought 
of  Henry,  a  prince  of  no  ordinary  endow- 
ments, his  pride  rose  higher  and  higher. 
He  felt  the  contest  was  worthy  of  him. 
To  govern  the  multitude  is  easy;  but  to 
rule  a  single  mind  of  nearly  equal  intelli- 
gence with   one's  own,  is    a  triumph   of 
^ch  the  proudest  may  be  proud. 

The  day  wore  away  in  dreams  of  coming 
^fcs,  and  the  prior  had  not  yet  quitted 
Ws  room.  He  felt  he  could  not  sufficiently 
subdue  the  joy  that  filled  his  soul ;  and  he 
c^Ted  not  to  let  it  appear.  As  to  the  task, 
he  must  play  his  allotted  part  before  the 
^orld ;  he  would  not  quit  the  convent  wth 
too  much  alacrity.  He  must  seem  to  do 
so  solely  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
superior*  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  return  of  the  messenger 
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>  unexpected  letter  of  the  archbishop; 
t  how  much  more  gratifying  to  his 
■ity^  and  congenial  to  his  wishes,  to  be 
|iB  summoned  by  the  sovereign  himself, 
|1  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties  imder 

auspices  of  a  firiend  so  powerful  and 
as  the  Lord  of  Clifford  Castle ! 

rerjrthing  seemed  to  smile  upon  the 
t,  as  the  prior  looked  towards  it ;  his 

re  mind  sketched  out  plans  which  had  no 
liit ;  scenes  of  wondrous  glory  rose  hekne 
B  dazzled  eyes  ;  and  England — ^Em-ope — 
e  whole  world ! — seemed  all  too  small  a 
jld  for  the  vastness  of  his  ambition. 
In  this  joyous  flow  of  spirits.  Father 
tiomas  bade  adieu  to  the  Monastery  of 
ivemstoke ;  and  amidst  the  hiessn^  and, 
Thaps,  the  prayers  of  all  its  inhaiiititfrtfr, 
wmted  the  noble  horse,  for  wbkb  iii* 
nner  humble  mule  was  now  exchsui^^ 
kd  took  the  road  towards  CiiSurd 
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tones  in  France,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
of  England.     Anjou,  Maine,  and  Fontaine, 
he  inherited  from  his  father:  but  by  his 
wife  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  of  Louis 
of  France,  he   acquired  seven   other  pro- 
vinces* in  that  kingdom;  which  being  at 
least  a  third   of  the   whole    French  mo- 
^larchy,  gave  him  a  greater  extent  of  do- 
minion  than   any   English   sovereign  had 
yet  possessed ;  and  though  by  the  law  of 
Ws  tenure  he  was  forced  to   do  homage 
to  Louis,  yet  in  reality  his  power  surpassed 
that  of  the  French  king. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  seated  upon 
Ws  throne,  than  he  began  to  find  out  the 
turbulence  of  the  spirits  over  which  he 
had  been  called  to  reign,  being  continually 
harassed  by  the  Scotch  on  one  side,  while 
the  Welsh,  imheeding  their  promises,  or 
the  treaties  that  bound  them,  poiured  down 
from  their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains,  and 
^c^tating  aU  the  provinces  within  their 
reach,  engaged  him  in  a  long  and  diwin* 
trous  war,  in  which  he  very  nearly  suiflT^fd 
ci^tivity  and  defeat.     By  his  courage;  utui 

•  Gvieiiiie,  Pmton,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,   Ttn^ot'l,  Ah^'t*.- 
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he  had  despatched  with  his  ansv 
archbishop. 

Not  long,  however,  was  he  d 
suppress  the  feelings  of  triumph 
he    revelled.      A   few  minutes 
elapsed  since,  with  beating  heart 
watched  the  departure  of  his  fai 
confidential   servant,   Edward  Gr 
Canterbury,  charged  with  the  ex 
of  his  gratitude  and  love  towards  '] 
when  another,  and  scarcely  less 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands.     ^ 
sunnnons  of  Lord  de  Clifford  to 
in  his  castle,  and  there  to  be  p 
\\\v  King. 

FalhiT   Thomas   could    scar 
in  I  ho   ivalitv  of  the  words  c 
oYos  ivsIihI.     The  summons, 
ut>»vnt,     Thon^  wiis  not  a  i> 
lost.     \\  ith  the  utmost  hastt 
(ho    Uw    prx^\\irations   he   \> 
miiko.  iu  vMxlor  to  ap^x^ar  i: 
UiN    lMait\    \\hirU\i    with 
jH^\\\n\      \U  s^vnuxi  to  ur 
lh«  hviishl  iviiih  ho  uas  aV 

A  toW   t%hi^ 
Mm  rusted  T 
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kingdom  should  be  again  disturbed,  had, 
upon  a  new  appeal,  suddenly  resolved  upon 
settling  the  dispute  in  person.  For  this 
reason  he  had  chosen  Clifford  Castle  as  his 
resting-place,  as  from  its  proximity  to  the 
country  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffith  he  could  the 
more  easily  enter  into  commimication  with 
Wm,  before  having  recourse  to  stronger 
measures,  which  in  case  of  resistance  he 
was  determined  to  employ. 

Besides  this  m-gent  motive,  Henry  had 
other  reasons  for  visiting  a  locality  to  which 
he  was  as  yet  a  stranger.  The  power  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Marches,  so  necessary  as  a 
check  to  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh,  was  not 
Particularly  pleasing  to  the  English  mo- 
JJarch.  From  the  hour  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne  two  subjects  had  chiefly  occu- 
pied his  attention  :  the  first,  to  rid  England 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  with  which  she 
^as  infested;  the  second,  to  curb  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and  to  render 
them  more  submissive  to  his  will.  The  for- 
mer object  was  easily  accomplished.  The 
foreign  troops,  ever  ready  to  give  their 
services  to  whoever  would  pay  for  them, 
perceiving  they  were  no  longer  necessary 
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to  the  King,  readily  withdrew, — and  Wil- 
liam of  Ipres,  who  was  their  commander. 
and  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle by  Stephen,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  a  real  or  pretended  slight  from  Henry, 
and  suddenly  quitted  the  kingdom. 

Thus  one  point  was  easily  gained;  but 
the  other  was  a  work  of  much  more  dif- 
ficulty. The  barons,  although  generally 
well  affected  towards  their  King,  were 
elated  with  independence  and  pride,  and 
were  too  formidable  a  body  to  be  Tiewed 
by  any  sovereign  with  pleasure.  Each 
noble,  well  defended  in  his  fortified  castle, 
was,  as  we  have  seen. 
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languished  out  their  lives  in  the  dreary 
vaults  beneath  his  castle;  for  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  shut  them  up,  in  order 
to  extract  a  ransom  from  them. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  might  was 
right,  and  when  no  law  could  protect  the 
weak  or  encoiu^e  the  deserving,  Henry 
clearly  saw  danger  to  his   own  authority, 
should  opportunity  favoiu-  rebellion.      It 
was  therefore  his  earnest  desire,  while  at 
peace  with  other  nations,  to  devise  some 
plan  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  own. 
The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  root  out, 
if  possible,  the  hotbeds  of  tyranny  and  vio- 
lence which    the    numerous    castles   con- 
fined;   and  to   effect   this   he   employed 
^very  means  of  getting  them  into  his  own 
«ands.     A  rigid  inquisition  was  instituted ; 
^nd  many  being  declared  forfeited  to  the 
Crown    were    immediately    razed    to    the 
ground.     Six,  in   particular,   belonging  to 
ttie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  seized  and 
demolished;    the   absence   of   the   prelate 
from  England,   \vithout  leave,    being  the 
cause  of  the  forfeiture. 

These  summary  measiures  could  not  fail 
to  strike  with  awe  many  of  the  most  unruly 


spirits ;  but  so  great  was  the  power,  and  so 
firm  the  determination  of  Henry  to  cany 
•into  effect  the  laws  he  enacted,  that  few 
murmurs  reached  his  ears,  and  the  malcon- 
tents were  forced  either  to  smother  thdr 
resentment  as  they  best  might,  or  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  their  weaker  nei^ 
hours  in  the  hope  of  escaping  with  im- 
punity. 

Such  had  been  the  first  cares  of  Henry ; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  Ins  heart  lay  a  third 
desire,  even  more  ardent  than  the  others, 
— namely,  in  some  measure  to  control  and 
humble  the  power  of  the  Church.  The 
task  was  difRcult, — to  an  ordinary  mind  it 
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authority.     So  long  as  this  power  of  appeal 
existed,  and  the  clergy  had  their  separate 
laws  by  which  alone  they  would  consent  to 
'>e  governed,  he  felt  that  he  was  but  second 
in  his  own  kingdom.    The  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  Church  had  risen  to  an  in- 
tolerable height ;  the  rapacity  of  the  priests, 
only  equalled  by  their  tjnranny,  was  incre- 
dible;  and  the   darkness  of  the  age  en- 
couraged the  superstition  of  the  masses, 
and  daily  added  to  the  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism.   The  people  were  kept  in  profoimd 
Ignorance ;    the    nobles    were    too    much 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  to  war  to  have 
leisure   to  learn ;    therefore  the  only  cul- 
tivation   of  intellect   existed  amongst  the 
priests,  which  gave  them  complete  domi- 
^on  over  the  minds  of  men. 

All  this   was    perfectly   understood    by 

Wenry, — whose  powerful  mind,  far  in  ad- 

^'^Hce  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  not 

^nly  pointed  out  the  evil  but  likewise  the 

^^niedy.     To  proceed  with  caution  was  his 

™^t  object ;  to  lead,  where  he  could  not 

control,  his  design.     It  was  for  this  reason 

^e  had  applied  to  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  to  send  him  from  among  the 
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stoke,  as  a  man  whose  gi 

abilities,  deep  subtlety,  and 

maiked  him  out  as  a  powe 

his  order,  and  a  worthy 

intellect  so   elevated  as  t 

Henry    the    Second    was 

struggle,  if  there  was  to  b 

be  entrusted  to  inferior  hai 

It  was  thus  that  the  fri 

the  King  and  Becket  begai 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


In  one  of  the  small  turret  chambers  of 
Clififord  Castle,  Gaultier  de  St  Clair,  the 
young  and  joyous  minstrel  of  Henry  the 
Second,  was  seated.  As  he  lounged  upon 
tlie  low  stone  bench  beside  the  window, 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  face  of  Jac- 
queline, who,  busily  engaged  with  the 
work  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  kept 
her  head  bent  down,  and  did  not  appear 
to  notice  the  presence  of  the  youth.  It 
was   not,  however,  that  Gaultier  did  not 
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deserve  the  honour  of  a  look^ — ^for  the 
troubadour   was   very  handsome,  with 
curly  brown   locks   and  laughing  eyes 
the  deej)est  blue,  which  sparkled  like  dia.— ' 
nionds  whenever  he  smiled.     He  was  th 
favourite  minstrel  of  the  King,  who,  whil 
admiring  his  rich  soft  voice,  and  talents  fo 
nuwic,  was  charmed  by  his  joyous  nature 
and  the  polished  freedom    of  his  manner^-- 
which  was  caused  as  much  by  the  privi — 
leges  granted  to  those  of   his   art,  as  by 
the   indulgence  of  the   King, — for   Henry 
In^ated    liim    pretty   nearly   as    a   spoiled 
cliild.      This    example    was    followed    by 
most    of    tlu'    court :    and    Gaultier    had 
become  not  only  a  general  favourite,  but 
also    a    personage    of    great     importance, 
for,  from  his  intimate  and  constant  attend- 
ance upon  his  royal  master,  his  good  oifices 
were  often  in  requisition. 

At  his  earlv  aire  (he  had  onlv  reached 
his  sixteenth  year),  so  enviable  a  position 
could  not  fail  to  engender  foibles  fnnn 
which  older  and  wiser  natures  are  not 
exempt ;  and  Cnuiltier  already  ])ossesseil 
his  ftiU  share  of  assurance  and  pei-sonal 
vanity, — displayed,  however,  in  a  tolerably 
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'harmless    manner.      His    disposition    was 

naturally    good.     Wajrward    and    childish 

he    often    showed    himself,    but    mischief 

or   malevolence    seemed    foreign    to    his 

nature. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  unasked  presence 

■ 

nj    the    chamber  allotted    to    Jacqueline, 

his  discontent  was   very   obvious;   for  as 

he  sat  sullenly  upon   his  bench,  he   cast 

no  very  complacent  glances  at  the  serving- 

^oman,  who,  unmoved  by  them,   quietly 

continued  her  occupation,  which   seemed 

to    be    the    plaiting   of    a   collar   of    fine 

JJnen,   embroidered    with    points   of    lace. 

He  had  sat  there  a  considerable  time,  in 

^lence, — now  playing  with  the  golden  tas- 

^Is  which   hung  from   the   cords   of    his 

doublet,   then    fastening    and    unfastening 

the  jewelled  brooch  that  held  his  mantle 

^n    the    shoulder ; — when   weary   of    this, 

*^^   would  take   up    his    rote,   a    sort    of 

^>\ir- stringed    lute,    and,    striking    a    few 

^Viords,  idly  hirni  some  bars  of  a  song,  and 

then  lay  by  the  instrument  as  in  disgust. 

^  this,  however,  failed  to  rouse  Jacqueline 

ft^m  the  apathy  in  which  she  was  plunged ; 

^^  perhaps   she   was  not   yet   awake,   for 
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"And  what  would  you  order?"  inquiref)^ 
Oaulti'T,  [M-rtly, — "  say,  most  fair  omni-' 
jiotiriicff,  what  would  you  be  pleased  to 
command  ?" 
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"That  people  should  mind  their  own 
business,'*  replied  Jacqueline. 

"B^inning  with  the  most  amiable^  most 
fitscinatiDg,  most  beauti&l  Mistress  Jac- 
queline," retorted  Gaultier,  by  no  means 
disconcerted. 

"  If  every  one  meddled  as  little  with  his 
neighbour  as  I  do,  the  world  might  go  on 
letter,"  said  Jacqueline,  proudly. 

"And  if  every  one  were  so  churlish 
in  his  manner  and  unkind  in  his  words, 
methinks  it  woidd  not  go  on  at  all,"  replied 
the  boy,  sharply. 

"And  no  great  loss,  neither,  seeing  the 
materials  it  is  made  of,"  said  Jacqueline, 
^th  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  no  right  to  grum^ 
We,  Mistress  Jacqueline,"  observed  St. 
Qair,  "  seeing  that  our  Kves  are  devoted  to 
you." 

"Pretty  devotion,  truly!"  exclaimed 
Jacqueline,  with  an  air  of  contempt. 

"It  is  all  we  have  to  offer,"  replied 
Gaultier,  sadly.  "Those  who  cannot,  or 
niay  not,  shed  their  blood  in  your  service, 
kave  only  the  homage  of  their  lips  where- 
with to  do  you  honour ;  and  to  sing  your 
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praise  from  land  to  land,  is  all  that  we  o  ^ 
the  *  joyous  science '  may  claim.'* 

"Fables    and   lies,    neatly    turned    am 
glibly   delivered,"   retorted  the  implacabl^^ 
Jacqueline;  "  and  who  cares  for  them  ?" 

"  Every   one,  fi-om   the   highest   to  th 
lowest,  from  an  emperor  to  a  swine-herd 
The  praise  of  the  minstrel  is  welcome 
each  ear,  as  the  well  to  the  parched  lips  o: 
the  traveller  in  the  desert — a  honey  drop 
in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  meted  out  to  all." 

"  Vanity  and  worthlessness  ! "  exclaimed 
Jacciueline,  snappishly. 

*^By  Heaven,  not  so  mistress  Jacque- 
line," cried  Gaultier,  with  animation ;  "  for 
when  was  the  song  upraised  for  the  worth- 
less or  the  vain  ?  Is  not  the  Lav  of  the 
Troubadour  the  legend  of  the  brave — the 
glory  of  the  living — the  epitaph  of  the  dead 
— the  record  of  many  a  noble  deed, 
unknown,  if  left  unsung?  Despise  not, 
then,  our  powers,  nor  the  thrill  of  joy  they 
bring.  The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the 
waiTior  s  fame,  are  aUke  our  dearest  theme : 
and  who  would  care  to  hve  unhonoured, 
or  to  die  unwept  i" 

"  Better   to   die  unknown,  than   to  live 
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^^ith  the  brand  of  mischief-maker  on  one's 
brow.*" 

**  Mistress  Jacquehne^  you  are  unjust," 
S£ud  (faultier,  angrily;*^  you  have  not  for- 
given me  my  Lay  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
I>ove,  of  last  evening ;  but  I  swear  to  you 
xio  harm  was  intended  by  it:  and  I  hold 
l>ut  lightly  the  sour  looks  of  Sir  Ranulph 
de  Broc  as  he  quitted  the  hall." 

^*  He  quit  the  hall,  because  of  a  foolish 
love-tale,  and  at  the  bidding  of  such  a  child, 
such  a  popinjay  as  you ! "  exclaimed  Jac- 
<lueline.  ''Good  Master  Minstrel,  you 
^xiistake  the  brave  Sir  Ranulph  widely." 

Having  vented   her  anger  in  defence  of 

her  favoinite,  Jacqueline  rose    from    her 

chair  with    dignity,    and   approached  Jthe 

^vindow,  for  it  was  full  half  an  hour  since 

she  had  looked  out  into  the  castle  yard. 

"I  said  not,"  replied  Gaultier,  without 

nnoving  from  his  seat,  ''that  Sir  Ranulph 

^^tted  the  hall  on  my  account;  but  quit 

*^  he  did,  and  with  no  great  pleasure  in 

*^is  looks,  as  if  the  pastimes  going  on  there 

delighted  him  not" 

"Pastimes!     I    know    of   no   pastimes," 
echoed   Jacqueline,   in  a   somewhat   con- 
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strained    tone :    ^^  and   wherefore    d 
they  anger    Sir  Ranulph,   even   if 
were  ?" 

^'Some  people/'  replied  the  young 
badour,  ^^  think  the  sun  should  only 
upon  themselves :  they  grudge  others 
a  stray  gleam." 

"What  foolishness  are  you  saying 
I  pray  you?"  asked  Jacqueline,  lo< 
attentively  into  the  yard. 

"And    they    are    rewarded,"    pu 
Gaultier,    carelessly,   "  by    the  said 
gradually    withdrawing    his    rays.    ' 
knows    but    some    day    he     may 
altogether  to  appear  ? " 

"It  must  be  in    the    depth  'of  v 
then,"  retorted  Jacqueline,   with   a  1 
intended  to  hide  her  embarrassment ; 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  summi 

"Or  perhaps  it  might  please  hi: 
light  up  another  hemisphere — a  h 
one,"  added  Gaultier,  with  an  emj 
that  did  not  escape  Jacqueline. 

"Are  you  composing  a  song,  n 
minstrel?"  asked  Jacqueline,  sharply 

"Would  that  I  could  indite  one 
would  paint  but  half  the   sorrow  tl 
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feel,  or  avert  a  tithe  of  that  which  I 
foresee,"  said  Gaultier,  with  a  sigh,  almost 
Hrnounting  to  a  groan. 

*'  See !  feel !  **  echoed  Jacqueline,  in  a 
tone  of  irony ;  "  you  are  always  talking 
or  your  feelings,  or  singing  about  them. 
^J^ow  it  strikes  me  that  misery  can't  be  so 
^exy  common  in  the  world,  or  it  wouldn't 
i^^ed  so  much  description." 

*' Common! — ^it  is  xmiversal.  There  is 
lititle  else  upon  the  earth  but  misery,  and 
h.^r  twin-sister,  despair.  Hand  in  hand 
tViey  go  together,  showing  us  the  path 
to  the  grave,"  exclaimed  Graultier,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feehng,  while  tears  filled 
l^is  eyes. 

"Then,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  so 
^^^ch  about  it?"  asked  Jacqueline.  "If 
^Very  one  knows  it,  why  tell  it  again  and 
^eain?" 

**  It  is  soothing  to  complain,"  replied 
^^Ultier,  gently. 

**  You     are    suffering,   then?"    inquired 

''^ueline.   with  some  appearance  of  syni- 

V^thy;    for    as   her    anger    subsided,   she 

^gan  to  feel  a  slight   degree   of  interest 

fot  the  minstrel,  whose  youth  and  habitual 
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saietT  comrasced  sadly  witli   his  tone 
sorrow. 

'*  I  hare  reason.  I  am  an  orph 
with  none  to  love  me.  I  am  &r  ft 
my  countiT.  and —  I  lore  one  so  h 
aboTC  me  that  my  love  for  ever  in 
remain  buried  in  my  own  heart !  ] 
now,  good  mistress  Jacqueline,"  he  add 
and  hU  cheek  crimsoned  as  he  tun 
his  head  from  her  searching  eye,  "j 
make  me  talk  of  myself,  which  is  nntl 
fitting  nor  pleasant;  and  you  have  i 
yet  vouchsafed  to  answer  ^e  first  i 
only    question    that    I    asked    of  you 
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forth,  but  I  cannot  see  the  steps.  Good 
master  minstrel/'  she  added,  as  she  made 
room  for  hun  at  the  window ;  "  get  upon 
this  bench,  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  I 
would  I  were  taller,  then  the  trouble 
might  be  spared." 

Gaultier  instantly  mounted  upon  the 
stone  bench  near  the  window,  and  in  a 
nnoment  exclaimed,  "I  see  the  King  de- 
scend the  steps  into  the  court.  Now  he 
tUTns,  and  gives  his  hand  to  the  Lady 
R-osamond,  who  follows.  Now  Black 
Sultan  is  led  up,  and  the  King  lifts  the 
^-•ady  Rosamond  to  her  saddle." 

'*  He !  "    interrupted    Jacqueline,   "  that 
^^d  to  be  Sh-  Ranulph's  task." 

*^  Sir  Ranulph  has  walked  to  the  other 
^^de  of  the  court,"  replied  Gaultier,  strain- 
^^^S  his  eyes  from  the  window;  "he  is 
^*^Upling  two  splendid  deer-hounds  that 
^^vn  upon  him  and  lick  his  hands." 

**  Oscar  and   Hoder,   Lady   Rosamond's 

^gs,"    calmly  observed   Jacqueline,  as   if 

^king  note  of  every  little  circumstance. 

**Now   he   tiuTis    a    httle   back;    some 

^^e  approaches  him.     It   is  the   falconer, 

for  I  see  two  noble  hawks  upon  his  hand ; 
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Sir    Ranulph    takes    first    one,   then   the 
other." 

'*  Thor  and  Odin,  Lady  Rosamond's 
hawks/'  sohloquised  JacqueUne. 

"He  tries  their  bells,'*  continued  Gaul- 
tier,  "  examines  their  jesses  and  their 
hoods.  Now  he  strokes  down  their  beau- 
tiful plumage,  softly  and  fondly,  as  if  he 
loved  them ;  and  they  bend  their  heads, 
and  flap  their  wings,  as  if,  though  their 
eyes,  are  covered,  they  know  it  is  a  friend. 
And  now  he  gives  them  back  to  the 
falconer,  and " 

'^And  what?"  interrupted  Jacqueline, 
impatiently. 

"And  walks  away — quite  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  keep,  and  I  can  see  him 
no  move,"  added  Gaultier. 

"  And  the  Ladv  Rosamond  ? "  anxiouslv 
inquired  Jacqueline. 

"  She  has  never  once  tunied  her  head," 
said  Gaultier,  sadly.  "  She  sits  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  upon  Black  Sultan,  whom  the 
King  holds  by  the  rein,  with  an  ann  leaning 
on  his  arched  neck.  His  highness  is  talk- 
ing and  laughing  with  the  Lady  Rosamond, 
and  1  see  by  the  waving  of  the  plume .  in 
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her  cap,  that  she  answers  to  his  mirth. 
They  are  happy/*  continued  CJanltier,  in  a 
voice  half-suifocated  by  a  rising  sob,  "  while 
others  are  miserable  ! " 

"Good  Master  Gaultier  de  St.  Clair/' 
cried  Jacqueline,  with  a  start,  as  the  tone 
of  the  speaker  seemed  to  awaken  her  from 
a  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen,  '^  stand 
no  longer  idly  gazing  from  the  window  : 
it  is  nothing  to  us,  who  goes  or  who 
tomes.  You  wiU  be  late;  the  King  will 
call  for  you  ere  he  mounts  his  horse  :  take 
the  lute,  I  pray  you,  and  begone.  You 
have  tarried  here  too  long ;  I  would  not 
have  you  come  to  anger  on  my  account." 

Gaultier    sprang    from   the   bench,   and 
slinging  the  golden  cord  that  held  the  lute 
round  his  neck,  vanished  through  the  low- 
arched   doorway    of  the    room.      For    an 
instant,    however,    he     re-appeared,     and 
bending  his   knee   before   Jacqueline,   he, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  brown  and  withered  hand — his 
young    heart    felt    a    thrill    of   sympathy 
towards  her,  for  she  had  listened   to   his 
grief: 

"Poor     boy!"    exclaimed     Jacqueline, 
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aloud^  when  he  had  once  more  quitted  1: 
^^  He  too  loves  the  Lady  Rosamond ! 
be  sure  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  but 
do  wonder  how  it  will  all  end." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


T^HE  spot  selected  for  the  forest  hunt  of 
^t:    morning,  was  an  angle  of  the  great 
'^  ^^od   stretching   from   the   valley   of  the 
Ve  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Wales.     It 
^5i     called    the    Blue    Forest,    from   the 
^^^-sses  of  pines,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
^^^  and  chesnut,  gave  a  bluish  tint  to  the 
*oliage^     The  wood  was  of  almost   impe- 
netrable   thickness;    but,   on   the   English 
^de,  many  roads  and  alleys  had  been  cut, 
^  as  to  allow  the  huntsmen  to  pass  back- 
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wards  and  forwards  in  pursuit  of  the:  -^ 
game.  Very  inadequate^  however,  wer^K 
these  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  thei:-^ 
purpose  :  the  immense  extent  of  coverr^ 
by  which  the  wild  animals  of  the 
were  protected,  would  have  rendered  th< 
destruction  impossible,  had  it  not 
for  the  equally  vast  preparations  whii 
were  then  usual  at  hunting-parties,  tl^B 
nobles  sparing  neither  trouble  nor  expen  — ^ 
in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  amusemei 
Whenever  they  decided  to  meet  in 
particular  part  of  a  forest,  a  large 
of  the  adjacent  ground  was  inmfiediate^3[y 
surrounded  with  nets,  and  hundreds  ^f 
men  were  employed  to  collect  and  drive 
in  the  game,  towards  the  quarter  where 
it  was  desired  to  be  found. 

This  was  not  the  favourite  way  of 
hunting  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  much 
preferred  following  the  game  in  the  open 
country,  and  on  horseback :  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  selected  the  forest-hunt, 
in  order  to  avoid  fatigue ;  for  as  the  Lady 
Rosamond  was  to  be  present,  he  ardently 
desired  to  retain  her  in  the  field  during 
the  hawking-party  which  was  to  follow  the 
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earlier  part  of  the  sport.  Already  he  had 
begun  to  feel  that  the  hunt  had  lost  its 
chann,  when  the  graceful  figure  of  Rosa- 
mond, upon  her  beautiful  horse,  could  no 
longer  be  discerned  among  the  gay  groups 
of  horsemen  that  followed  the  chase. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the 
royal  stand  was  a  very  little  way  within 
the  border  of  the  forest,  where  a  natural 
opening  in   the  trees  left  a   considerable 
space  of  groimd  clear,  and  almost  level, 
except  to  the  right,  where   the  hill  rose 
abruptly,  and  was  covered  with  heath  and 
fern.    The  wood  in  front  was  lined  with 
strong  network,  which  was  also  placed  at 
either  side   of  the   stand,  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  enclosure  or  broad  lane,  along 
^hich  the  game  was  to   be   driven   from 
left  to  right.     The  stand  was  a  temporary 
building  of  wood,  with  two  long  galleries, 
^d  was    completely    covered    over    with 
l^^ches  of  trees,  evergreens,  and  flowers, 
curiously  twisted  and  interlaced  so  as  to 
fonn  an  immense  bower, — where,  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  royal  party  could  enjoy 
the  somewhat  tame  amusement  of  shooting 
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with  arrows  and  cross-bows  at  the  vari(K 
animals^  as  they  passed  The  upjv 
gallery  was  appropriated  to  the  King; 
no  one,  save  by  special  invitation,  co 
enter  it  But  Henry  delighted  not 
solitude ;  and  as  he  sprang  from  his  hors 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  Lady  Rosamos 
to  dismount,  he  called  to  his  favouriS 
by  name, — so  that  very  soon  the  whc 
front  of  the  gallery  presented  a  cro%* 
of  anxious  faces,  all  eager  for  the  com 
mencement  of  the  sport. 

The  King  stood  almost  in  the  midc 
of  the  row;  at  one  side  was  Rosamor* 
on  the  other  Becket — who,  since  his  arriv- 
at  tlie  castle,  had  fully  obeyed  the  i 
junctions  of  his  friend,  the  primate,  " 
do  as  the  King  did."  He  was  never  abse: 
from  the  royal  presence,  and  joined  in  t 
the  sports  and  exercises  in  which  his  sor 
had  ever  secretly  revelled,  with  all  the  ze- 
of  a  long  pent-up  passion  suddenly  U 
loose.  Next  to  Becket  stood  the  Lord  d 
CJliffbrd ;  and  by  his  side  was  Henry  d 
Essex, — the  hereditary  standard-bearer  c 
England,  and  an  especial  favourite  c 
Henry's.    On  the  left-hand  of  the  King,  an 
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next  to  the  place  occupied  by  Rosamond^ 
stood  William  de  Montford  and  Henry  de 
Castro ;  both  celebrated  for  their  marvellous 
skill  in  hunting,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science. 

As  near  to  'these  as  he  could  possibly 

contrive   to  post  himself,  Gaultier  de  St. 

Clair  undauntedly  occupied  a  prominent 

place ;  his  large  lustrous   eyes    were  fixed 

upon  the  face  of  Rosamond,  and  ever  and 

anon  wandered  towards  those  of  Sir  Ra- 

nulph  de  Broc,  with  whom  he  seemed  to 

niake  common  cause ;  and  who,  standing  a 

httle  in  the  rear,  appeared  to  take  but  small 

'^terest  in   the   coming  sport,   conversing 

^^  a  low  tone  with  the   seneschal  of  the 

Palace,  and  several  officers  of  the  Court  who 

^^Te  in  attendance  upon  their  royal  master. 

The  lower  gallery  was  completely  filled 

^y    other  guests  from  the  castle ;   but,  as 

*^  I'eceded  a  little  more  than  the  one  occu- 

P^^d  by  the  King,  the  royal  party  was  not 

^^ible  from  it,  and  enjoyed  all  the  comforts 

^^  privacy. 

It  was  cmious  to  see  the  depth  of  in- 
^^rest  with  which  every  one  regarded 
^^e   smallest  incident  connected   with  the 
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sport  The  ceremony  of  ailjiutiiig  ti 
quiver  was  petformed  with  a  gravity  abM 
ludicrous ;  and  the  twang  of  tihe  bow-stii 
as  it  was  tried,  sent  a  thrill  through 
hearers  like  a  well-loved  and  remonba 
sound.  Then  all  the  archers^  having  tl 
roughly  tested  the  fitness  of  their  weapo 
stood  with  their  long4}ows  resting  iq 
one  end,  and  supported  by  the  leftlia 
with  the  right  placed  upon  the  edge 
the  quiver,  and  their  looks  fixed  upon 
&ce  of  the  King,  who  was  to  give  the  sig 
for  commencing  the  sport  Glancing 
bright  eye  down  the  line  of  anxious  fa 
Henry  slowly  raised  the  bugle  he  w 
suspended  to  a  small  gold  chain ;  but 
he  put  it  to  his  lips,  he  said  aloud, — 

^^  In  honour  to  the  fair  Rosamond,  li 
has  deigned  to  grace  our  sport  to-day, ; 
whose  skill  in  archery  is  only  equalled 
her  grace, — ^the  first  shot  shall  be  hi 
Lady,  I  pray  you  therefore  to  make  re 
the  bow  you  hold,  for  I  doubt  not  mam 
goodly  head  of  game  will  be  found  in  y 
noble  father's  woods." 

At  these  words  Rosamond,  blusb 
deeply  at  such  public  homage  (for  to  sh 
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at  all  until  the  King  was  weary  of  the  sport 

was  always  forbidden),  raised  her  bow  to 

a  level  with  her  breast,   and  placing  an 

arrow  upon  the  string,  awaited  the  signal. 

A  sharp  note  from  the  bugle  of  the  monarch 

^as  answered  by  three  long-drawn  sounds 

from  a  distance;  and  soon   the  baying  of 

a   hound,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices, 

announced  that  the  huntsmen  had  entered 

the  inclosed  coverts.     In  another  instant  a 

Jierd  of  deer  showed   themselves   at  the 

^dge  of  the  wood,  but  instantly  retreated ; 

and  two  sharp  notes  from  a  forester's  bugle 

had  scarcely  told  the  cause  of  their  retreat, 

when  a  grisly  wolf*  was  seen  trotting  down 

the  glade,  and  an  arrow  from  the  imerring 

how  of  Rosamond,  was  followed  by  a  howl, 

^'hich  to   a  keen  lover  of  the  sport  like 

her^  was  much  more  welcome  than  the  buzz 

^f   admiration  which  followed  her  exploit. 

**Well  done! — a  splendid  shot!"  cried 
^^nry,  withdrawing  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
"^^^m  the  wood,  to  txim  them  with  a  smile 
^X^on  Rosamond. 

Several    large   red    deer    now    bounded 

^  In   1281   these  ftnimals  infested    several  of   the    English 
^^Ha!dK§~~Chambers*  Cifclopadia,  edition  of  Dr.  Rees. 
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past,  more  than  one  of  which  fell  by  t 
arrows  of  tlie  King ;  who,  as  if  content 
with  his  share  of  the  sport,  desired  the 
nearest  him  to  show  their  skill,  while 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  idly  leaning  up 
his  bow,  hut  watcliing  in  particular  eve 
|)erfonnance  of  Becket,  who  shot  wi 
a  calniliess  and  precision  which  did  u 
fail  to  elicit  his  suqirise  and  adniiratic 
And  soon,  as  the  sport  increased,  t! 
shooting  became  more  general ;  for  Heiu 
whose  bonhomie  constantly  overcame  tl 
sense  of  ffiijuclh;  was  equally  anxio 
for  the  amusement  of  all,  and  gave  1 
orders  with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  1 
the  immense  supply  of  game  which  wi 
driven  trom  the  coverts,  demonstrating  11 
care  and  attention  with  which  the  tan 
laws  were  enforced.  Every  description  ' 
game  was  there,  from  the  wild-boar  and  tl 
wolf  to  the  rabbit  and  the  hare. 

In  a  short  time  the  whole  spu 
before  the  stand  was  completely  coven 
with  the  sports  of  the  day ;  and  when  tl 
King  gave  the  signal  to  cease,  such  ha 
been  the  slaughter,  that  the  huntsmen  i 
they  wended  their  way  through  the  dea 
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and  dying  animals^  could  scarcely  find  a 
vacant  space  on  which  to  tread.      While 
some  were  employed  in  collecting  the  game 
and  stowing  it  into  paniers,  in   order  to 
remove  it  to  the  castle,  others  busied  them- 
selves in  gathering  up  the  scattered  arrows, 
and  returning  them  to  their  owners. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  descending  from 
the  stand,  seated  himself  with  all  his  train 
l^eneath  the  spreading  trees,  where  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast  had  been  prepared.  A 
large  awning  of  cloth  was  stretched  upon 
poles,  to  keep  out  any  stray  sunbeam  that 
^ght  chance  to  intrude,  and  stools,  covered 
^ith  velvet  cushions,  were  ranged  beneath 
^"^  shelter,  while  a  host  of  cooks  from  the 
^^tle  surrounded  the  blazing  fires  that  had 
^^n  kindled  upon  the  heath,  and  busily 
f^^pared  the  morning  meal. 

Not  long,  however,  was  the  duration  of 

*^is    sylvan    repast;     for     Henry,    whose 

Sobriety  in  eating  and  drinking  might  have 

^^  a  bright  example  to  his  Norman  fol- 

^OMrers,  who  were  remarkable  for  the  oppo- 

^^  qualities,  soon  broke  up  the  feast,  to 

^W  infinite  vexation ;  and  so  rapid  wc  re 

"is  movements,  that  it  wanted   yet   some 
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time  to  the  hour  of  noon  wh^  all  nqi 
again  in. their  saddles,  cantering  smj.Jt^ 
wards  the  more  open  ground  near  fl| 
borders  of  the  Wye.  .  <t 

The  scene  now  became  more  """Tflwi 
Above  a  hundred  horsemen,  all  wm 
mounted  and  equipped,  with  thdr.  Bhoi^ 
himting-dresses  of  green  and  gold,  mm 
scattered  all  over  the  sloping  ground  ibasi 
the  river.  Those  who  rode  nearest  ^ 
King,  and  who  were  specially  called  to  tab 
part  in  the  sport,  carried  their  hoodS 
hawks  upon  their  hands,  and  were  followe 
by  the  falconers  leading  the  dogs  necessas 
to  rouse  or  to  retrieve  the  game.  All  sor* 
of  water-fowl,  or  indeed  game  of  any  d. 
scription,  were  gladly  pursued  by  the  lovs 
of  hawking ;  but  the  heron  was  invarial^ 
preferred,  as  affording  the  best  sport 
had  therefore  been  intimated  by  Lord  < 
Clifford  to  all  his  guests  that  no  one  w^ 
to  let  fly  his  hawk  if  one  of  these  ]xr* 
should  rise,  as  the  honour  of  pursuing 
was  to  be  solely  reserved  for  the  King. 

For  some  time  the  search  along  di 
river-side  seemed  unUkely  to  be  attends 
with  success.    Water-fowl  were  there  i 
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abundance ;  but  Henry,  who  deemed  them 

too  easy  a  prey,  still  held  his  hawk  upon 

his  hand,    and     contented    himself   with 

watching   their  rapid   destruction   by   the 

felcons  of  his  followers,  while  he  himself 

slowly  walked  his  horse  upon  the  hill-side 

^d  remained  in   close  conversation  with 

Becket  The  growing  favour  of  the  church- 

Dian  with  the  King  was  not  unmarked  by 

his  other  favourites.     Henry  de  Essex,  in 

P^cular,    who    had    hitherto    held    the 

first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  young 

'JJonarch,   was    seriously   annoyed    by   it; 

^^d,  as  he  rode  a  little  in  the  rear  of  his 

^ynl  master,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  his 

^^i^npanion,   the    sullenness   of   his    fierce 

^^tintenance  betokened  the  displeasure  of 

his    thoughts. 

**^I  think,"  said  William  de  Montfort, 
^l^o  rode  by  his  side,  and  who,  as  he  par- 
^^xilarly  disliked  him,  was  not  sorry  to 
^t>^erve  the  chagrin  of  De  Essex,  "  I  think 
ti\^  worthy  Prior  of  Sevemstoke  seems  fiiU 
^  much  at  home  with  cross-bow  and  with 
"^^^k,  as  with  crucifix  and  missal." 

**  A  good  marksman,  and  a  steady  hand," 
^lied  De  Essex,  unwilling  that  his  secret 

VOL.    I.  K 
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thoughts  should  be  guessed  by  any  oa 
much  less  by  a  man  who,  for  reasons  be 
known  to  himself,  he  cordially  hated. 

"  Good !  **  echoed  De  Montfort,  scoflh^"" 
"  Call  you  that  merely  good,  that  can  1 
the  boar  at  fiill  speed  right  through  the  e^ 
and  with  a  single  bolt;  and  standing, 
ho  was  placed,  so  close  that  his  very  am 
wore  pinioned  to  his  side?  By  heavens 
I  oall  it  surpassing  excellent — a  thing  to  in 
rtTordod  in  the  annals  of  sport!" 

**  ThriH*  times  the  King  had  missed  thai 
\  orv  siuno  brute.  I  knew  him  by  his  broker 
tusk,  and  the  white  spot  beneath  the  eye 
rho  KiuiX  had  not  an  arrow  left  when  hi 
v\^IKhI  u{Hn\  the  prior  to  shoot,"  said  Jk 
Kssov.  with  a  jrreat  effort  at  calmness;  foi 
•*hv*  l*a\our  which  had  been  bestowed  thiu 
iHtMivlx  upon  his  rival,  was  even  mor^ 
*Aitr»r\;!  tv^  l\iu\  than  the  opportunity  it  hac 
i^?^^\uvi  Ixvkot  of  displajing  a  degree  oi 
vx'!  ^^i^'vix  ::o  vvio  would  have  attributeci 
.*  v*^N*  or  h:s  hal  ::s  a:ul  profession. 

l^^v  ^vxv^v'^vi  :a:her  did  not  wait  foi 
*\  /  .\l  1\  Montfort,  exultingly; 
V  ^vtcv  V  v:r-Vvvl  :o  have  an  opportunit] 
^ ^   A    K^c^<x.  who  deeuicd  hi 
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own  skill  in  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  un- 
i^iproachable ;  **  the  words  had  scarcely 
passed  the  royal  lips>  ere  the  beast  was 
tumbling  on  the  earth.  The  King  was 
m^htily  pleased  with  the  shot;  and,  by 
St  Habert !  it  was  no  unpractised  hand 
ttat  dealt  it — full  sixty  yards  it  told.  I 
Hieasured  the  groimd  myself,  from  the 
itand  to  where  the  carcass  lay." 

"Your  memory  is  faithful,"  said  De 
Essex,  with  a  frown  which  made  his  large 
eyebrows  nearly  meet ;  '*  it  is  a  pity  hivS 
reverence  the  prior  cannot  hear  the  praises 
rf  the  marvels  he  has  done," — and  he 
Ingbed  with  a  bitter  laugh,  that  betrayed 
Ae  vexation  of  his  heart 

"  My  memory  is  faithful,  as  you  observe ; 

ttd  as  to  marvels,  what   I  say  behind  a 

BttQ's  back    I    am  ready  to   maintain   to 

fe  fiice,"    replied   De   Montfort,  with    an 

•iDphasis   which   seemed    to    produce    an 

electrical  effect  upon   his  hearer,   for  he 

torted,  and  made  a   movement   with   his 

^t  hand,  as  if  to  find  the   hilt   of  his 

w^ord.     Nothing,  however,  met  his  grasp 

tet  the  small  hunting-hom  he  wore ;  and, 

with  a  scowl  of  rage,  he   suppressed  the 
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words  rising  to  his  lips ;  and  tightening  his 
rein,  was  about  to  wheel  his  horse  into^z^^ 
another  path,  when  they  were  suddenly^i^J 
joined  by  Gaultier  de  St  Clair,  who,  in 
gay  plumes  and  laced  cloak,  had 
cantering  about  the  field  upon  his  lighi 
Spanish  jennet,  amusing  himself  more 
scanning  the  looks  of  the  company  thairtK*^ 
by  attending  to  the  sport,  in  which  he  tooteC^^ 
little  or  no  interest. 

*' Brave  knights,  and  mighty  masters  vcxS: 
the  science  of  venerie^'  said  the  yoimg^-^^ 
minstrel,  in  the  light  and  careless  tone  xsM^ 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  address  ever* 
the  gravest  of  the  wise,  '*  can  you  tell  mi 
why  it  is  that  this  new  guest  at  Court 
this  worthy  prior,  this  reverend  keeper 
consciences  and  dispenser  of  discipline 
so  far  transgresses  the  laws  of  hawking 
(which  laws,  for  the  moment,  I  opine, 
the  only  ones  any  one  thinks  of)  as  t^ 
carry  upon  his  hand  a  falcon  of  th^-^^^ 
rock,  which  nobody  under  the  rank  of  ;-  « 
duke  is  entitled  to,  instead  of  the  sparrow— *^- 
hawk  allotted  by  these  selfsame  laws  to 
priest?" 

*'  A   falcon   of    the   rock ! — Impossible  / 
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Why  I  mjrself  have  never  ventured  to  bear 
other  than  the  falcon  peregrine,  which  is 
noine  by  the  right  of  earl,"  exclaimed  De 
JEIssex,  fiercely, — ^while  the  '*  I  myself,**  by 
tbe  way  in  which  it  was  pronoimced,  fully 
sliowed  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
oi¥n  consequence  and  favour. 

"And   I   myself,**   added   De  Montfort, 

with  a  fiiry  which  it  was  impossible  to 

decide  whether  it  was  real   or  assumed, 

""  have  ever  been  content  with  my  natural 

'i^ts ;  and  this  little  gentle  sacre" — and  he 

l^cld  up  the  small  hawk  he  carried, — ^*  is  all 

1   have  ever  borne ;  though,  in  truth,   if, 

^^  our  good  Sir  Minstrel  says,  the  laws  of 

HawKng  are  to  be  paramoimt,  the  tercel 

^"ould  be  my  fitter  portion,  belonging  as 

^he  does  to  the  poor  man." 

"About  as  fit  as  the  lancret  for  me,  or 
*lie  kesterel  for  Sir  Ranulph,"  said  a  joyous 
^d  silvery  voice  from  behind,  which  made 
«J1  three  riders  start  and  turn  upon  their 
worses,  when  the  Lady  Rosamond,  followed 
^ySr  Ranulph  de  Broc,  who  carried  her 
Wk  upon  his  hand,  rode  up  laughing 
^een  the  two  fierce  knights,  whose 
thoughts  were  forced  to  turn  from  hatred 
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and  revenge  to  listen  to  the  livefy  i!i 
of  the  daughter  of  their  host 

''The  marlyon  I  know  is  my  pr 
portion^"  continued  Rosamond;  ''but 
falcon  gentle^  my  beautiful  Odin^ 
trained  and  given  me  by  a  friend.  Sb 
I  do  well,  my  lords,  to  scorn  the  offi 
and  wound  a  friend,  because  the 
decreed  a  marlyon  for  a  lady's  use  ?" 

"Laws  are  for  men,  not  for  an{ 
observed  De  Montfort,  with  a  court 
smile,  partly  intended  for  Rosam 
and  partly  to  show  the  whiteness  o: 
teeth. 

"  Therefore  the   Lady   Rosamond 
make  them   or  break  them,  just  as 
likes,"  flippantly  observed  Gaultier  d< 
Clair,  who  rode  on  the  other  side  o: 
Montfort 

''Break  them,  if  you  please,"  ansMi 
Rosamond,  gaily ;  "  and  I  shall  not  be  £ 
at  the  task,  I  dare  say.  You  will  all 
me  :  but  I  like  no  sport  that  hurts  ano 
so  I  pray  you  be  not  hard  upon  the 
for  his  first  fault  in  hawking." 

"The  prior  needs  no  other  defei 
if   the   Lady   Rosamond    condescend 
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take  his  part,"  said  De  Essex,  in  a  con- 
strained tone,  from  which  he  vainly  endea- 
iroured  to  banish  all  bitterness. 

"The   prior,"   remarked    Sir    Ranulph, 

wrho  had  heard  the  words,  and  distrusted 

tlie  feelings  of  the  speaker,  '^  is  the  earUest 

friend  of  the   Lady   Rosamond.      She   is 

bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and 

affection;  and  the  Lady  Rosamond  is  too 

tnie  a  Clifford  ever  to  desert  a  friend." 

The  brow  of  De  Essex  darkened;  but 
4e  cheek  of  Ranulph  glowed  with  delight 
tt  he  caught  the  look  of  grateful  pleasure 
^hich  Rosamond  turned  upon  him,  as  she 
iq^lied,— 

'^Sir  Ranulph  says  the  truth ;  and  weak 
•8  is  my  voice,  it  will  ever  I  trust  be  heard 
^  the  praise  or  defence  of  a  friend.  There- 
^^1  my  lords,  to  retimi  to  the  first  topic 
rf  our  discourse  :  I  pray  you  not  to  take 
tt  iD  if  our  good  Father  Thomas  seem  over 
I*oud  in  the  matter  of  carrying  a  falcon 

rfthe  rock.     It  may  be  that  a  churchman 

• 

^  not  as  well  read  in  the  art  of  hawking 
^  my  Lord  De  iBssex,  whose  science  is 
the  theme  of  all  praise." 
''  The  Prior  of  Sevemstoke  knows  more 
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than  he  cares  to  show/'  said  De  Ess€ 
whom  not  even  the  gentle  words  of  Ros 
mond  could  appease,  so  strong  was  t 
hatred  he  felt  towards  one  who  seem 
so  likely  to  usurp  the  place  in  the  aff< 
tions  of  the  King  he  had  long  labour 
to  monopolize. 

*'And  who  knows  after  all,*'  suggest 
Gaultier  de  St  Clair,  ''if  the  hawk 
carries  be  his  own?  Now  I  rememb 
as  I  rode  by  his  side,  I  marked  the  jesi 
were  of  scarlet  leather,  and  the  Im 
worked  in  gold.  Are  the  colours  of 
reverence  the  same  as  those  of  the  King 

This    question,    asked    with    the    m 
childish   simplicity,    produced    a    start! 
effect      De    Montfort    laughed;    but 
Essex  turned  pale,  and,  unable  to  suppr 
his   rage,    he    exclaimed,   in    a   voice 
thunder, — 

"  He  ! — a  monk  !  a  priest !  a  mumbl 
psalm-singer !  hunt  with  the  King's  ha\^ 
and  carry  the  colours  of  the  King ! " 

"  And  why  not,  if  he  stands  by  then 
retorted  De  Montfort,  hastily ;  but,  as 
words  escaped  his  lips,  a  sudden  thou 
occurred,     and    froze    the    sentence    t 
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would  have  followecL  This  allusion  to 
the  weU-kiiown  accusation  against  De 
Essex  of  having  treacherously  thrown  away 
Ae  standard  of  the  Kmg  at  the  battle  of 
Basingwerk  had  no  sooner  been  uttered^ 
Aan  he  felt  all  the  consequences  that  must 
ensue.  No  time^  however,  was  left  to  him 
fi)r  explanation,  for  in  an  instant  De  Essex 
M  reined  his  horse  behind  that  of  Rosa^ 
■K)nd,  and,  as  he  pushed  by  De  Montfort, 
he  wliispered, — 

"You  shall  answer  for  this,  and  with 
jour  heart's  blood ! "  then  drawing  a  little 
on  one  side,  he  disappeared  behind  some 
trees  which  they  were  passing. 

''Hush,  my  lords,    I    pray  you!**  ex- 
claimed Rosamond,   who   not  having   at- 
tended to  the  last  words  that  were  spoken, 
did  not  observe  their  effect.     "We  have 
too  long  neglected    our  sport.      Do   not 
speak  loud ;   we  are  just  upon   the  very 
edge  of  a  pool,  where  but  three  days  ago 
I  came  upon    a  whole    sege   of  herons. 
Could  we  but  find  one  now,  I  should  be 
right  glad;   it  vexes   my  father  that  the 
King  should  have  no  sport'* 

K  3 
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''  Shall  I  ride  fortwd,**  suggeated 
nulph^  ^'  and  examine  the  rocks  t  * 

"  No,  no,  I  pray  you.  I  know  the  ipi 
welL  Let  me  rather  go  ;  and,  if  I  ftt 
one,  the  glory  will  be  aU  mme,"  aaid  Barf 
mond,  with  childish  anxiety.  . 

Giving  them  all  a  sign  to  stand  41 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  she  roil 
gently  towards  the  bank,  making  a  eM 
in  order  not  to  alarm  the  quarry,  should  fel 
occupy  the  place  she  supposed.  Fori 
few  minutes  it  was  evident  that  her  hops 
were  not  realised ;  but,  ere  long,  she  » 
turned  urging  her  horse  to  full  speed,  am 
almost  breathless  with  delight. 

"  He  is  there !  he  is  there ! "  was  all  sb 
could  say;  and,  calling  to  her  companioD 
to  follow  her,  she  galloped  across  the  bil 
which  separated  her  from  the  King.  A 
the  bottom  was  an  immense  dyke,  hil 
filled  with  water.  Rosamond  cleared  A 
obstruction  at  a  flying  boimd;  and  Kse 
Sultan  picking  his  way  through  ground  s 
rocky  and  uneven  that  there  seemed  scare 
room  on  which  to  tread,  soon  brought  he 
to  the  presence  of  Henry.  He  was  sti 
in  earnest  conversation  with  Becket;   be 
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the  hardihood  to  approach.      Higher  and 
higher  they  mounted,  till  they  were  almost 
hidden  in  the  clouds ;  and  then  the  heron, 
taking  advantage  of   the  wind,   suddenly 
changed  his  mode  of  defence,  and  rapidly 
descending,  became  in  his  turn   the  pur- 
suer.   On  and  on  went  both  birds  straight 
before  the    wind,  and  away  galloped  the 
horsemen  over  hill  and  dale,  cheering  on 
the  Moon  by  whoop  and  haUoa  with  frantic 
energy. 

"Well  done ! — Brave  bird!  good  Merlin ! " 
funded  on  all  sides,  and  the  voice  of  the 
King  was  loudest  of  all  as  he  watched 
with  passionate  anxiety  the  fortunes  of 
Ws  fevourite,  for  whose  honour  he  felt 
as  his  own. 

"  He  fails !  he  is  weak !  the  quarry  is  too 
*ong  for  him ! "  exclaimed  Henry,  as  the 
%ht  of  the  falcon  somewhat  faltered  in 
fe  course.  "  But  no, — by  St  Hubert,  no  ! 
kc  ralKes  again ;  he  rises  above  the  heron ; 
ne  stoops  at  him.  Ha !  that  was  a  foul 
*oke/'  he  added,  as  a  blow  from  the 
heron's  beak  for  the  moment  sent  the 
kawk  fluttering  in  the  air. 
"  Lady  Rosamond,  to  the  rescue ! "  cried 
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the  King ;  ^'  our  Norway  hawk  is  no  mat 
for  your  heron  of  the  Wye, — we  nn 
send  up  Odin  to  his  succour.  What  8 
you  ? — Will  you  let  him  share  with  Meii 
the  honoiurs  of  the  day  ?  " 

'^If  your  grace  permits  it,"  answei 
Rosamond,  gladly;  and,  unhooding  1 
hawk,  she  first  caressed  it  with  her  hai 
then  threw  it  up  to  join  the  combatants. 

The  fight  became  now  too  unequal ;  t 
fresh  vigour  of  Odin  coming  suddenly  up 
the  already  wasted  strength  of  the  here 
was  more  than  he  seemed  able  to  endur 
and  again  the  wily  bird  took  to  flight,  b 
uttering  cries  which  plainly  told  his  distre; 

Once  more  the  whole  field  was 
commotion;  and  as  the  crisis  drew  nej 
the  animation  increased.  The  King  si 
headed  the  horsemen,  followed  by  Beck< 
De  Essex,  and  William  de  Montfort;  b 
Rosamond,  whose  horse  being  of  Ar 
blood,  was  far  superior  in  speed  to  t 
large  Norman  horses  on  which  most  of  t 
riders  were  mounted,  was  constantly 
advance.  The  perfection  of  her  ridii 
attracted  every  eye, — she  was  like  pa 
of    her    horse,    such    was   the  ease  ai 
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ligbtness  with  which  she  sat;  and  the 
address  with  which  she  guided  him  through 
the  veiy  difficult  ground  over  which  their 
course  now  lay,  elicited  more  than  one 
encomium  firom  Henry,  who,  a  connoisseur 
in  all  things,  could  not  £eu1  to  remark  the 
courage  and  dexterity  so  gracefully 
Mended  with  a  manner  both  feminine  and 
chfld-fike. 

The  attention  of  the  King  was  fully 
occupied.  The  sport  grew  every  moment 
niOK  exciting ;  but  some  dangerous  leaps 
^ch  he  had  observed  Rosamond  unhe- 
Aatm^y  take,  had  brought  him  to  her 
^,— and  just  in  time.  The  heron,  hard 
Passed,  was  beginning  to  yield;  Rosa- 
^d's  hawk,  watching  his  opportunity, 
looped  upon  his  right  wing,  and  in  spite 
^  the  blows  which,  with  his  beak,  he 
contrived  to  inflict,  maintained  his  hold, 
^  both  came  down  to  the  earth  together. 
^ey  feU  upon  the  opposite  side  of  a 
^p  ravine,  amid  rugged  and  dangerous 
^ks;  and  the  company,  to  their  horror, 
"^held  the  imdaunted  Rosamond  about 
^  spring  from  the  height,  when  a  cry  from 
^  King,  who  was  nearest  her,  caused  her 
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ni-'CDrc-:.    HiCJT   jiewd    her   irin-' 
Kuk-£   Sc}=is   VK   amstod  in  lA^ 


I:  D«6«£  rax  a»  pale  che«k  of  St^ 
K.£r.ijf "-.  »b?  DOW  came  up,  to  teD  he"-"* 
zb&  i^r^r  <be  bad  escaped:  but  th^^* 
m?:ti±c£6c-c  -x'  aoc  heinx  alUe  to  come  tt^^ 
ihi  i^-zT^-r.  o:  her  £iTmirite  at  the  Usr-^ 
ii»^^=.:.  which  wus  one  of  the  crownin^^ 
ffiores  01  the  an.  tiru:ied  her  cheek  witbd 
aawr.  ^^lis:  wis  her  emprise,  howerer:^ 
befoi^  $he  had  cme  to  speak,  to  see  th*-.^ 
Prior  of  Sevem^ioke  quietk  adrance  t».^ 
the  edse  of  the  chaan.  and  accurate!  ^^B 
measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye,  lea^Ms 
his  hor»e  over  the  dangerous  descent,  u^^id 
seizing  the  heron,  bui^-  his  long  biU  "_ii 
the  earth,  while,  with  a  angle  blow  -^f 
his   hunting  whip,  both   le^   of  the   bL:»tI 
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ned  him,  fell  like  music  upon  the 
ted  ear  of  Becket  The  daring  feat 
[just  accomplished,  and  the  periloiLs 
Q  in  which  he  stood,  perched  upon 
e  of  the  rock  which  overhung  the 
seemed,  however,  in  nowise  to 
the  calmness  of  his  manner.  He 
d  the  victorious  0dm  from  beneath 
w  djring  adversary,  and  holding 
},  to  give  Rosamond  a  ftill  view 
&vourite,  assured  her  of  his  being 
atively  unharmed.  Then,  loosing 
d,  the  bird,  lipon  a  call  from  his 
id  mistress,  flew  back  to  her  hand, 
is  curious  to  see  the  conduct  of  the 
Sted  hawk  while  aU  this  was  going 
e  had  been  feirly  beaten  off  by  the 
and  on  the  approach  of  his  powerful 
or  had  contented  himself  with  fol- 
quietly  in  his  wake,  and  now  sat 
low  rock  hard  by,  arching  his  neck 
loothing  his  plumes,  a  patient  spec- 
■  the  crowning  event,  and  the  honour 
3  the  victor.  As  she  welcomed  back 
tted  bird,  Rosamond  could  not  sup- 
i  shudder.  The  chasm  over  which 
«r  at  her  call,  was  of  immense  width 
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terror,  burst  into  tears,  antl  corered  her 
eyes  with  her  hand.  No  one  dared  to  speak: 
— all  felt  that  in  the  midst  of  their  gaiety 
and  sport,  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  hun^ 
upon  a  thread,  and  many  a  cheek  that  un- 
changed had  passed  through  the  din  of 
battle,  now  blanched  as  the  figure  of  that 
solitar)'  horseman,  standing  between  life  and 
death,  gleamed  upon  bis  troubled  sight 
Moments  thus  counted  seemed  endless : 
but,  at  length,  the  peril  was  past ;  and 
Becket,  ha\'ing  reached  less  dangerous 
ground,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  waWng 
his  cap,  as  an  announcement  of  his  safety, 
ventured  to  urge  fais  horse  down   the  de- 
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CHAPTER   XVIIL 


The  elation  of  mind  which  the  sudden 
change  in  the  position  of  Becket  had  caused 
to  him,  might,  to  an  inferior  intellect,  have 
been  productive  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences. By  the  favour  of  the  King,  as  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  he  had  been 
almost  instantaneously  transformed  from  an 
obscure  churchman  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  the  realm.  Side  by 
side  with  a  potent  monarch,  he  now  sat, 
courted  and  flattered  by  his  royal  master ; 
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and^  of  course^  courted  and  flattered  bjT 
innumerable    sycophants,    who,    howevcd 
covertly  added  to  their  offering  of 
incense,  the  usual  poisonous  additions 
dire  hatred  and  malice,  which  are  the 
tion  of  every  fevourite. 

The  giddy  elevation  to  which  he 
himself  raised,  did  not  however  cause 
slightest  change  in  the  self-pospesmoi 
Becket:  from  the  first  moment,  he 
understood  the  importance  of  the 
and  prepared  to  play  his  part  accoi 
A  stranger  in  a  crowd,  he  was  quite  ai 
that  every  eye  was  upon  him,  and  that 
first  effects  he  produced  might  make, 
mar,  his  fortune.  It  may  seem  at  first 
any  attempt  to  dazzle  or  attract,  w^ 
intellectual  means,  was  unworthy  of  a  nuBii 
so  powerful  and  discriminating ;  but  it  wm 
this  very  capacity  of  sifting  to  the  bottom 
the  thoughts  of  men,  that  induced  the  wily 
churchman  to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  aD 
loftier  claims,  and  base  his  popularity  upoB 
the  lighter  grounds  that  every-day  circimH 
stances  might  present. 

For  the  display  of  great  quahties,  great 
opportunities   are    wanting;     but    smaller 
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distinctions  are  often  serviceable,  as  being 
within  the  range  of  the  many  whose  voices 
SLte  to  chorus  the  praise.     For  this  reason^ 
ss  well  as  from  consonance  to  his  natural 
't:astes,  had  Beckett  upon   the  day   of  the 
liawking-party,    condescended    to    exhibit 
^hat  personal  courage  and  dexterity  which 
liad  instantly  won  him  the  golden  opinion 
«f  the  crowd.     The  extraordinary  passion 
:fbr  the  chase,  which  was  then  in  England 
^ne    of   the    ruling   foibles    of    the   age. 
Tendered  any  remarkable  attainment  in  the 
^ience   no    mean  distinction.      A  nation 
that   could  tamely   submit  to  the   savage 
severity  of  the  forest  laws ;    an  aristocracy 
80  little   civilized  and    enlightened  as   to 
devastate  whole  tracts  of  beautifiil  coimtry, 
sweep  away  villages,  and  destroy  all  traces 
of  the    human   species,  in  order  that  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  field  might  have  wider 
range,  were  not  likely  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  master-hand  that,  suddenly 
laying  aside  rosary  and  missal,  could  point 
the   shaft,  and  rein   the   steed  with  such 
siupassing  skill.     The   success  of  Becket 
was   fiilly   adequate   to   his    expectations; 
and   even   Henry,  whose  intelligence  was 
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far  above  being  dazzled  by  the  vulgar 
clamour  of  the  crowd,  was  struck  as  much 
by  the  versatility  of  accomplishments 
which  his  new  favourite  seemed  to  possess, 
as  by  the  matchless,  calm,  and  unafiTected 
grace  with  which  he  modestly  enjoyed 
his  triumph. 

Well  had  that  most  sagacious  prelate, 
Theobald,  Arrchbishop  of  Canterbury, 
decided,  when  he  pointed  to  Becket  as  the 
man  of  the  day,  and  gave  him  to  Henry, 
in  order  that  the  King  should  no  longer  see 
with  his  own  eyes ; — ^for,  in  his  heart,  Theo- 
bald dreaded  both  the  talents  and  decision 
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Henry  had  beauty,  grace,  and  wit,  and  a 
softness  of  manner  which  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him ;  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  in  a  character  possessing  such  un- 
daunted courage  and  quick  determination. 
The  one  weak  point  in  his  nature  was  his 
too  great  attachment  to  favourites, — a  foible 
very  natural  to  those  whose  rank  isolates 
them,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  deprives 
them  of  the  social  ties  that,  to  a  loving 
heart,  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness. To  a  great  warmth  of  affection, 
Henry  united  a  steadiness  of  friendship 
and  tenderness,  rarely  to  be  found  in  im- 
petuous natm'es.  Passion  influenced  every 
feeling ;  and  in  love,  friendship,  or  hatred, 
he  equally  abandoned  himself  to  the  full 
force  of  the  sentiment.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  generosity  in  his  very  faults,  that 
endeared  him  to  all;  a  trustfulness  that 
could  not  fail  to  raise  the  object  of  it  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  which  none  but  a 
vicious  heart  could  accept  and  then  betray. 
The  -impression  which  the  singular 
nature  of  Becket  was  likely  to  make  upon 
Henry  had  been  well  and  wisely  calculated 
by   the   venerable   Theobald.       From   the 

VOL.    I.  L 
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first,  he  had  been  attracted  towards  . 
with  magnetic  influence;  and,  on  his  8 
Becket  was  no  less  struck  by  the  g 
superiority  of  the  King ;  but  the  firank 
of  Henry  very  soon  gave  to  hia  i 
favourite  a  decided  advantage  over  1 
The  subtlety  of  Becket  was  unMhomal 
and  the  inunense  conunand  over  hnm 
which  a  long  course  of  discipline 
privation  had  taught  him,  enabled 
thoroughly  to  conceal  the  real  working 
his  mind.  Unshackled  by  any  scruples^ 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  dii 
Castle,  had  followed  the  mode  of  lifi 
agreeable  to  his  feelings ;  and  a  more  j( 
companion,  a  more  undaimted  rider,  i 
more  expert  archer  was  not  to  be  four 
the  gay  train  of  nobles  and  of  knights, 
flocked  to  do  honour  to  their  well-bel< 
monarch,  and  to  partake  of  the  hospit 
of  the  Lord  de  Clifford. 

Each  night  the  castle  walls   rang 
the    sounds    of   merriment.       There 
feasting  and  revelry,  such  as  the  gay  ] 
mans  loved.     The  fine  old  hall,  vritl 
domed    and    fretted    ceiling,    its    ma 
pillars  and  quaint  carvings,  gleamed 
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t:he  light  of  countless  torches,  which,  in- 
serted in   three  monstrous   chandeliers  of 
'fcrass  that  hung  from  the  roof,  gave  to 
'Chis    immense    apartment    a  far   different 
appearance    from    that  which    it    iisually 
^ore.     The  tracery  of  the  stonework  stood 
«ut  in  all  its  beautiftil  delicacy  of  outline. 
The  massive  and  enormously  wide  chim- 
Tiey-piece,   with  its  pillars^   and   elaborate 
l)ut  gracefiil   carvings,    reaching  half   the 
lieight  of  the  walls,  and  above  which  hung 
the  arms  and  colours  of  the  De  Cliffords, 
cheeky^  or,  and  aziu'e,  and  fess  gules,  could 
be  distinctly  seen;    while  by   daylight   a 
sombre  and  uncertain    glimmer  threw   a 
shade  over  all  these  admirable  details,  for 
in  this  magnificent  hall  not  a  window  was 
to  be  seen.     Long  and  very  narrow  loop- 
holes, at  a  great   height  from   the  floor, 
were  the  only  substitutes  that  the  necessity 
for  security  permitted.     The  upper  stories 
might  boast  the  advantage   of  hght ;    but 
the  splendid  baronial  hall  was   constantly 
wrapt  in  the  soft  gloom  of  that  "  dim  reli- 
gious light "  peculiar  to  ancient  cathedrals, 
and   which   certainly   does    not    engender 

L  2 
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feelings  of  gaiety  in  those  who  are  b 
exposed  to  it. 

If  the  interior  of  Clifford  Casde  lool 
sadly  while  the  sun  held  his  glorious  coi 
without  its  walls^  the  evening  revel  mi 
up  in  brilliancy  for  the  modest  moni 
garb  of  the  fine  old  halL  TAIbb,  jAm 
the  whole  length  of  the  room^  were  co?a 
with  crimson  cloth ;  while  those  ap<m  I 
dais  had  draperies  of  scarlet  velvet,  rid 
fringed  and  embroidered  with  gold.  1 
cushions  of  the  stools  and  high-bad 
chairs  were  of  the  same  materiaL  T 
was  the  only  attempt  at  ornamental  f 
niture,  for  the  floor  was  strewn  yi 
rushes;  but  very  little  of  it  was  visit 
so  crowded  was  the  halL  The  compf 
was  divided  into  groups,  all  intent  uj 
their  various  amusements.  Magnifio 
drinking-cups  and  flagons  were  scattei 
over  the  tables,  and  many  sat  by  them  ' 
whole  time,  heedless  of  the  pursuits 
their  companions;  some  of  whom  w 
telling  stories — tales  of  wonder  from 
Holy  Land.  Many  more  were  playing 
dice— a  pastime  that  attracted  the   cl 
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part  of  the  assembly;  and  some,  more 
quietly  disposed,  were  listening  to  the  glee- 
men,  or  to  the  passionate  flow  of  melody 
gushing  from  the  lips  of  Gaultier  de  St 
Clair. 

Among  the  last  was  Henry,  whose  ap- 
preciation of  the  exqxiisite  talents  of  his 
young  minstrel  showed  his  taste  for  the 
perfection  of  any  art :  but  among  the  gam- 
blers was  Becket.  The  shaven  crown,  and 
close-fitting  dress  of  purple,  would  at  once 
have  marked  out  the  churchman  amidst 
the  gay  embroidered  dresses  and  gleam- 
ing armour  of  the  warriors  by  whom  he 
was  surrovmded ;  but  it  needed  not  these 
distinctions  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  so  striking  was  the  dark  eastern 
countenance  and  noble  figure  of  the  man, 
and  so  singular  was  the  deference  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  the  amazing 
popularity  he  already  seemed  to  enjoy. 
He  had,  in  truth,  taken  all  hearts  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  his  own,  less  warm  but  more 
subtle,  revelled  in  its  triumph ;  while  the 
calm  dark  eye,  and  soft  melodious  voice, 
stealing  its  way  upon  the  ear,  gave  no 
token  either  of  anxiety  or  joy. 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  t 
hawking-party  that  Becket,  somewhat  wo 
out  by  the  ceaseless  adulation  he  receive 
as  well  as  by  the  unusual  exertions  of  i 
chase,  had  left  the  hall  at  an  hoiu-  rath 
earlier  than  was  his  wont,  and  retired 
his  chamber.  Highly  satisfied  with  \ 
achievements,  and  with  the  position 
affairs,  he  stretched  himself  upon  his  cou( 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  of  one  who  h 
no  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  and  soon  sai 
into  a  happy,  dreamless  sleep.  So  de 
was  his  shnnber  that  it  seemed,  to  1 
benumbed  senses,  but  an  instant  of  repoJ 
wlien  he  was  awakened  by  the  rcjx?at 
sliakinj::s  of  a  no  very  gentle  hand;  fc 
the  pale  liirht,  ixlimmerinfic  in  from  caJ 
ment  and  loop-lioles,  soon  showed  him  tl 
he  was  mistaken,  and  dimlv  revealed  t 
gaunt  form  of  Adam  Henred,  the  Sax 
seneschal,  who  had  been  sent  to  aroi 
him  from  his  sleep. 

•*  Rise,   I    prav  thee,    holv    father,''  s£ 
Henred,    with    some    little    more    show 
haste    than     he    usuallv    exhibitcHi :    "t 
King  has  sent  for  thee,  and  comniands  tl 
presence  without  dolav^ 
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"  The  King !  "  exclaimed  Becket,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  "  At  this  hour !  scarcely 
daylight ! — ^What  can  be  the  cause  of  such 
haste?" 

''  I  know  not,  and  I  asked  not/'  replied 
Adam,  bluntly.  "  I  was  bid  to  call  thee, 
and  I  came.  The  King  is  sorely  chafed, 
and  has  not  been  to  bed  this  night." 

''  I  will  be  with  him  with  all  speed," 
said  Becket,  as  he  hastily  proceeded  to 
adjust  his  dress. 

Adam  Henred,  who,  automaton-like, 
never  did  anything  but  what  he  was  com- 
manded, having  delivered  his  message,  bent 
his  head  lowly  on  his  breast,  then  turned 
and  vanished  through  the  low  archway  of 
the  door,  leaving  Becket  to  grope  his  way  as 
he  might  down  the  dark  and  tortuous  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  chamber  of  the  King. 

"  Worse  than  matins  ! "  said  the  holy 
father  to  himself,  as  he  stumbled  about 
over  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  the  room 
possessed :  "  and  not  even  a  lamp  to  pre- 
vent one  breaking  one's  neck  in  some 
of  the  imknown  recesses  of  this  grim  old 
castle.  Is  this  the  repose  I  promised  my- 
self at  Court  ? " 


Ir.-    room    aiid    i^T'OCt-i  detl    to 
K:r.i: :   liiili-  ci\vai\    ::iat  what 
as  unusual,  was  a  common 
Heniy,  who,  perfectly   carek 
comforts,  or  convenience,   wl 
with  graver  matters,  constan 
go  to  bed,  and  as  often  start 
a    journey  in   the   middle    c 
without  a  moment's  warning 
courtiers  and  servants  to  fo' 
best  might. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


When  Becket  arrived  at  the   chamber 
Occupied  by  the  King,  he  was  not  a  httle 
astonished  to  behold    the    transformation 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  Henry.     Hitherto  he  had 
only    seen     him     bland,    courteous,    and 
annised ;  but,  at  that  instant,  the  monarch 
was  labouring  under  one  of  those  parox- 
ysms of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject ; 
and,  so  altered  were  his  countenance  and 
demeanour,  that  Becket  gazed  upon  him 

L  3 
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for  a  few  moments  in  silent  wonder.  His 
eyes,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
great  and  almost  languid  softness,  actually 
seemed  to  emit  sparks  of  fire;  his  brows 
were  firmly  knit;  his  teeth  set;  his  dress 
was  in  disorder ;  his  collar  torn  open,  his 
doublet  on  the  floor;  while  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  paper,  almost  gnawn  into  shreds ; 
and  the  very  ground  on  which  he  trod 
showed  evidence  of  his  excitement,  the 
rushes  and  flowers  with  which  it  had  origi- 
nally been  strewn  being  brushed  away 
by  his  hasty  steps  until  a  complete  path 
was  made  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the    other.     Along  this  path,  wliich    gave 
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above  all,  he   dreaded   the   calmness   and 
self-command  which  he  knew  by  experience 
masters  men.    This  fear  was  now  dissolved. 
His  idol  had  a  failing — a  flaw — a  foible — 
which,  for  the  moment,  brought  him  down 
to  the  level  of  other  men.    At  the  moment 
of  this  discovery,  Becket  felt  he  was  hence- 
forth  the   sovereign   of   his   own   destiny. 
His    calculation   was  rapidly   made;     but 
firmly  did  it   sink  into  the   ever-watchftd 
i:Kiind  of  the  scheming  man,  thus  suddenly 
c^alled  to  read  at  a  glance  the  future  and 
tlie  past 

There  was  but  one  other  person  present, 
"Mrhen  Becket  entered,  during  this  ebullition 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  Henry.  The 
Xiord  de  Clifford,  pale  and  fiill  of  con- 
sternation, leant  upon  a  high  table  a  little 
apart,  but  so  little  removed  from  the  centre 
of  the  room  that  the  angry  monarch,  as 
he  passed  and  re-passed,  almost  brushed 
against  the  furred  robe  in  which  he  was 
wrapped;  though  he  gave  no  sign  of 
recognition,  nor  seemed  conscious  rjf  his 
presence.  At  any  other  time,  the  stately 
baron  would  have  ill  brooked  this  childness 
vr  neglect ;  but  Henry  was  his  guest,  and 
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courtesy  quelled  the  pride  that  would  have 
taken  alarm.  He  stood  looking  on  the 
King  with  interest,  with  pity,  but  not  with 
wonder ;  for  the  irritability  of  Henry  was 
known  to  most  of  those  who  had  lived  vrith 
him  in  habits  of  intimacy. 

After  a  considerable  time  passed  in 
solemn  silence,  during  which,  as  the  King 
paced  backwards  and  forwards,  he  tore  into 
minute  pieces  the  paper  he  held  in  bis 
hand,  Becket,  presuming  that  he  had  not 
been  sent  for  merely  to  stand  spectator, 
approached  De  Cliflford,  and  inquired,  in  a 
tone  loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  King,  the  cause  of  his  displeasure. 
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over   which   we   have   to   rule ;    and    the 
hearts  on  which  to  depend." 

Henry  said'  these  words  with  an  effort 
t:1iat  showed  how  deeply  the  subject  pained 
liim ;  and  then,  although  with  a  somewhat 
more  subdued  manner,  re-commenced  his 
"walk. 

*'  My  lord  the  King  is   angry,   as  well 

Inie  may  be,"  said  De  Clifford,  turning  to 

Xecket ;  "  and  deeply  do  I  grieve  that  such 

an  event  should  have  taken  place  while  my 

poor  house  was  honoured  by  the  presence 

of  my  royal  master.     There   has  been  a 

fierce   quarrel   between    Henry   de   Essex 

and  William  de  Montfort,  which   appears 

unlikely  to  end  without  bloodshed." 

"A  quarrel!"  exclaimed  Becket;  "and 
on  what  pretext,  I  pray  you  ?  It  was  but 
as  I  left  the  hall  I  saw  them  playing  at 
dice  together." 

"  They  did  play  together,  and  the  night 
was  wellnigh  spent,"  rejoined  De  Clifford, 
"when,  on  some  dispute  arising,  De  Essex 
taxed  De  Montfort  with  cowardice,  in 
having  patiently  endured  some  threat  he 
had  used  towards  him  in  the  morning, 
during    the    hawking.      De    Montfort   re- 
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torted  hf  mpnmAing  Ikt 

oi  tbunder,  witit  has 

of  IhlllllgWMl 

^Har   asd  Bedant,  ''if  I 
axi^  k  WW  afc  tbe  iMfcde  cf 
Aat  Die  Easex  was  sad  to  kne  lluunii 
away  the  sbmdard  of  &e  King.*  ii 

"^  Move  dam  thaC  icpfied  Dr  (XKoHi 
**he  m  repotted  to  kacte  lied  befim  1M 
enemj,  crying  out  Aat  &e  King  was  abaaS 

^'And  if  I/'  interposed  Henry,  as  ka 
stepped  dHHt  in  finmt  of  the  qpeakea^ 
^had  not  by  good-fortune  instantly  ap- 
peared, and  arrested  my  own  troops  in 
their  flight,  the  day  would  have  been  loat^ 
and  the  honour  of  England  tarnished 
Heaven  only  knows  the  difficulty  I  had 
to  rally  the  tired  and  panic-stricken  men« 
who  already  felt  the  long  knives  of  the 
Welsh  savages  at  their  throats.  The 
cowardice  of  De  Essex  had  like  to  have 
cost  me  dear." 

"  Cowardice  is  a  mild  word  for  treason, 
my  lord,**  said  De  Clifford  gravely;  for  it 
had  ever  been  the  general  opinion  that  the 
foul  action  of  De  Essex  had  been  premedh 
tated,  though,  as  Henry  had  forborne  aO 
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inquiry  into  the  matter,  it  had  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated. 

"Cowardice,  however,  in  this  case,  was 
£K  truer  word  than  many  would  have  had 
xne  believe,'*  said  Henry,  somewhat  sternly ; 
:€br  his  friendship  for  De  Essex  had  made 
liim  willingly  receive  the  excuse  of  this 
:Kiobleman,  that  a  sudden  panic  had  so 
Miuch  disordered  his  nerves  as  to  render 
liim  incapable  of  reflection. 

"  Coward,  or  traitor,  it  matters  little 
which,"  replied  De  Clifford,  with  an  ill- 
repressed  expression  of  disdain. 

"  Either  term  were  hard  enough  to  bear," 
observed  Becket;  ^'no  wonder  that  the 
taunt  of  De  Montfort  struck  home." 

"  I  marvel  not  at  that,"  said  Henry, 
hastily ;  "  but  what  grieves  me  most,  what 
wrings  my  heart,  and  stings  me  to  mad- 
ness,  is  to  see  my  efforts  vain,  my  wishes 
slighted,  and  the  very  men  I  held  in  most 
esteem  the  first  to  disobey.  For  years  this 
quarrel  has  been  hushed;  for  years  have  I 
tried  to  show  that  the  past  was  buried  in 
oblivion;  for  years  have  I  laboured  to  re- 
concile those  about  my  person,  and  teach 
them  peace,  if  not  pardon ;   and   now   to 
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7t:^:  for  -;■.•.-  ir»  thr  sidilt-,  suord  in  hand, 
;LU'fi\u.*  r:i*:  oriorniv:^  •.:  ijut  countn. but  that 
our  vf:rv  r.ourt  must  bt-  tht  scene  of  broils 
iiuil  rjii;irnl.->  tliat  might  well  disgrace  a 
f;ivcTii  !  and  tliat,  too,  not  among  Saxon 
chiirlh,  but  Norman  knights,  the  flower  of 
rhivulry  and  j)ride  of  France,  our  friends, 
our  coniiuinions,  our  brothers  in  arms ! " 
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The  emotion  with  which  Henry  pro- 
nounced these  words,  showed  how  deeply 
he  was  wounded  by  the  disrespect  of  his 
two  favoiuites^  as  well  as  by  their  want 
of  co-operatioil  in  one  of  his  chief  objects, 
— the  civilization  of  his  kingdom  by  means 
of  his  own  example. 

*'  It  will  always  be  so/*  he  continued 
gloomily,  as  he  walked  up  and  down ; 
*' darkness  must  be  upon  the  land  where 
the  sword  is  ever  imsheathed.  Arts,  and 
commerce,  and  literature, — dreams  of  my 
heart, — how  can  they  abide  in  a  country  so 
savage  and  so  wild? — It  is  hard,  very  hard, 
to  bear.  I  had  hoped,  and  I  had  trusted, 
and  all  in  vain  !  Men's  passions  go  before 
their  friendship.     My  love  is  set  at  naught.** 

*'  My  lord,'*  said  De  CliflFord,  who  was 
much  touched  by  the  evident  sorrow  and 
displeasure  of  the  King,  which  he  felt 
doubly  on  accoimt  of  the  incident  which 
provoked  it  having  occurred  beneath  his 
own  roof;  "my  lord,  suffer  me  to  inter- 
pose ? — Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  forth- 
with seek  these  fierce  knights,  and  endea- 
•voiu-  to  appease  them.  Should  De  Montfort, 
who  is  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two. 
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be  brought  to  retract  his  accusation,  there 
will  DO  longer  be  an  excuse  for  such  violent 
measures.  And  should  I  &il,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  Henn.'  lent  an  attentive  ear  to 
his  words,  and  that  an  expression  of  hope 
began  at  last  to  da^m  upon  his  countenance, 
"  then  it  will  only  rest  with  your  grace  to 
use  your  authorit}'  and  forbid  the  fight." 

"  We  thank  thee,  my  Lord  de  ClifiFord,' 
replied  Henn',  with  much  sweetness,  but 
with  more  of  state  in  his  manner  than  he 
had  yet  assumed;  "we  are  gratefiil  for 
your  offer  of  undertaking  the  ill-repaid 
office  of  mediator ;  but  we  feel  that  we  are 
still  King,  and  to  entreat  where  we  may 
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news  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  men 
he  at  that  moment  most  disliked  and  feared 
Sit  Court,  had  thrown  him. 

**  My  lord,"  he  answered,   quickly   re- 
covering himself,  "  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
a,  matter  so  nearly  concerning  the  honour 
of  two  noble  knights  who   are  known  to 
stand  high  in  your  grace's  favour,  the  law 
of    the    country   should    simply  take    its 
course.     The   ordeal  by  single   combat  is 
still  the  custom,  common,  and  well  received 
in  every  land  where  chivalry  holds  its  sway. 
The  right  of  challenging  is   the   last   de- 
fence open  to  the  accused  man ;  to  deny  it 
in  another  case  would  be  deemed  tyranny, 
in  that  of  De  Essex  partiality ;  and  either 
must  militate   against   the    justice   of  the 
King.     My  advice   therefore   is,  that   the 
ordeal  take  place." 

"  He  speaks  well,  my  lord,"  interposed 
De  CliflTord,  hastily.  "  The  reverend  father 
is  right ;  honour  must  not  seek  the  shelter 
of  favour.  Should  De  Essex  now  decline 
the  combat,  it  were  a  blot  upon  his  fame 
for  ever;  doubly  so,  when  coupled  witli 
suspicions  of  the  past." 


he  brought  to  retract  his  accusation,  ■ 
will  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for  such  ri 
measures.  And  should  I  fail,"  he  a 
seeing  that  Henry  lent  an  attentive'! 
his  words,  and  that  an  expression  of 
began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  his  couuten 
"then  it  will  only  rest  with  your  gra 
use  your  authority  and  forbid  tlie  fight 

"  We  thank  thee,  my  Lord  de  Clif 
rephed  Henry,  with  much  sweetness 
with  more  of  state  in  his  manner  th 
had  yet  assumed ;  "  we  are  gratefi. 
your  offer  of  undertaking  the  ill-i 
office  of  mediator ;  but  we  feel  that  t 
still  King,  and  to  entreat  where  w€ 
command  is  not  for  us.  We  would  i 
decide  ourselves  upon  the  right  path 
then,  come  what  may,  woe  be  to  hin 
may  refuse  to  follow  where  we  lead  I 
for  this  that  I  have  sought  counsel, 
he  added,  turning  graciously  tO" 
Becket,  "  and  have  disturbed  our  rer 
fether  from  his  repose.  Say,  what  t 
you  advise  ?" 

Becket  almost  started,  as  these  '^ 
were  addressed,  to  him  by  Henry,  s^ 
had  been  the    r^ediiatVon  into  wlij  , 
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^  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  men 
t  that  moment  most  disliked  and  feared 
>urt,  had  thrown  him, 
iy  lord/*   he   answered,   quickly   re- 
ing  himself,  ''  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
ter  so  nearly  concerning  the  honour 
)  noble  knights  who   are  known  to 
high  in  your  grace's  favour,  the  law 
?    country    should    simply  take    its 
The    ordeal   by  single   combat  is 
'  custom,  common,  and  well  received 
r  land  where  chivalry  holds  its  sway, 
^ht  of   challenging  is   the  last  de- 
>en  to  the  accused  man ;  to  deny  it 
ler  case  would  be  deemed  tyranny, 
of  De  Essex  partiality ;  and  either 
iilitate    against    the    justice   of  the 
My    advice    therefore    is,  that  the 
ake  place." 

speaks  well,  my  lord,"  interposed 
brd,  hastily.  ^'  The  reverend  father 
;  honour  must  not  seek  the  shelter 
•ur.  Should  De  Essex  now  decline 
itftbat,  it  were  a  blot  upon  his  fame 
vex;  doubly  so,  when  coupled  with 
dons  of  the  past." 
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^^He  who  would  stay  him  now  in  N 
promised  purpose,  were  litde  ebe  fin 
foe,**  craftily  suggested  Becket;  who  fl 
dently  desired  the  fight»  but  dreaded  fl 
feelings  of  friendship  which  in  Heoi| 
nature  generally  overpowered  all  others^ 

''  It  is  well,''  replied  the  King,  after  a  ft 
moments;  and,  turning  his  eyes  dowl 
from  the  &ce  of  one  to  the  other  of  ll 
advisers,  as  if  to  read  their  secret  ihoa|^ 
he  added,  ''Ye  have  spoken  &irly,  and 
doubt  not,  counselled  truly.  The  law 
even  as  ye  have  said ;  and  he  who  woul 
rule  others,  should  by  it  be  ruled.  But 
tell  you,  my  friends,  that  this  fight,  and  f 
such,  are  abhorrent  to  my  soul.  In  tl 
fair  battle-field,  I  can  take  blood  for  blooc 
but  to  sit  calmly  by,  and  watch  my  choM 
firiends  cooped  up  within  a  listed  spac 
hack  at  each  other's  flesh,  till  one  or  bo' 
lie  butchered  at  my  feet,  is  barbarism,  n 
justice.  But  you  have  said  it  is  the  la 
the  common  usage  of  the  land,  and  ] 
fiivour  must  be  shown ;  therefore  I  consa 
The  ordeal  shall  take  place,  even  thouj 
my  soul  sicken  at  the  thought     Be  it  \ 
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therefore.  To  the  vanquished,  ignominy 
and  death !  to  the  victor,  triumph — and 
remorse !  ** 

The  tone   of  deep   feeling  with   which 
Henry  pronounced  these   words,  made  a 
^vid  impression  upon  Becket,  inasmuch  as 
they  betokened  in  the  King  a  mind  totally 
at  variance   with   the   almost   savage   cus- 
toms  which   the  false   glitter   of  chivalry 
dignified  with  the  name  of  honour — a  mind 
that  could  see  beyond  the  common  appellar 
tion   of  things,  and  a  heart  alive  to  the 
finest  and  tenderest  impulses    of   human 
feeling.     In  the  cold  and  calculating  nature 
of   Becket,   such    emotions   awakened   no 
sympathy;  but  he  hailed  them  with  glad- 
ness,   for    they    were    to    him    indications 
of  a   character  he   longed   thoroughly   to 
fathom  ;  and  every  feeling  which  the  trust- 
ing and  open  disposition  of  the  King  laid 
bare  to  his  view,  was  as  a  fresh  step  hewn 
out  in  the  rock  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
this  subtle  and  ambitious  man. 
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the  Middle    Ages,   the   penalties  were 

more  severe  than  any  which  modem 

e^^jastom   has    sanctioned:   for    it    was    not 

l^^:ft  to  chance, — and  the   sacrifice  of  one 

li  t^Tb  was  always  inevitable  ;  the  vanquished 

^vidnal  being  immediately    stripped   of 

1  his  honours,   his   property   confiscated 

the  Crown,  his  right  hand  struck  off, 

k1  he  himself  either  deprived  of  the  sight 

both    eyes,    or    condemned    to    death. 

^^^ch  an  accumulation  of  punishments  tells 

^^^^tle   for   the  justice    or    wisdom    of  the 

^^"^stitution,  but   loudly  proclaims  the  nice 

^^nse    of  honour,    and   the    ungovernable 

^^irst  of  fair  fame,  that  must  have  impelled 

^lie  accused  thus  to  rush  upon  a  fate  so 

terrible,  and  so  sure,  rather  than  endure 

for  a  moment  a  tarnished  name. 

Henry  de  Essex,  who  had  thus  unhe- 
sitatingly hurled  his  defiance  at  the  head 
of  his  former  companion  and  friend,  was, 
as  has  been  before  said,  hereditary  grand 
standard-bearer  of  England.  His  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Trethyn  Pass,  a  defile  in 
the  mountains  near  Basingwerk,  had  always 
cast  a  shadow  on  his  name ;  but  as  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  that  event,  and  as. 
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both  at  home  and  abroad,  De  Essex  had 
given  repeated  proofs  of  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  even  his  enemies  hai3 
been  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  generally- 
received  opinion,  that  a  moment  of  irre 
sistible  panic,  occasioned  in  a  great  measiut 
by  the  weak  state  of  his  health,  had  alonf 
been  the  cause  of  an  action  which  had  em- 
bittered the  whole  pf  his  after  life..  Hii 
fidelity  to  the  King,  and  the  steady  and 
enthusiastic  friendship  with  which  Henr) 
had  always  regarded  him,  might  alone  havf 
refuted  the  charge  of  treason  which  had  sc 
often  been  made  against  him;  but,' when  il 
is  considered  that  his  own  interests,  as  wel 
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xipon   the  impulse   of  the   moment ;   and 
though  in  his  calmer  hour  he  might  have 
l^een  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  injustice 
of  the  accusation,  he  had  not  hesitated,  in 
t:he    wildness   of  passion,   to   brand    as    a 
'traitor,   and  stigmatize   as   a  coward,  the 
sman  with  whom,  for  years,  although  very 
xlissimilar  in  nature,  he  had  hved,  both  in 
c^amp   and  in   coiut,   as  a  brother  and  a 
£iend.     The  cold  and  haughty  manner  of 
De  Essex,  who  was  the  superior  both  in 
rank  and  in  years,  might,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  coolness  between  him  and 
De    Montfort,   who    piqued    himself  upon 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  person,  and 
upon  a  variety  of  accomplishments  which 
his  more  sterji  companion  affected  to  hold 
as   puerile.     This  feeling  might,  however, 
long  have  smouldered  in  peace,  had  it  not 
))een  for  the  accidental  meeting  of  the  two 
knights  at  Clifford  Castle,  when,  as  though 
destined  to  dislike  and  thwart  each  other 
in  all  things,  a  sudden  passion  for  Rosa- 
mond had  sprung  up  in  both  their  hearts ; 
from  which  hour  their   secret  enmity  as- 
sumed a  new  and  more  formidable  shape. 
The  betrothal  of  Rosamond  to  Ranulph 
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de  Broc^  although  publicly  known,  J 
no  impediment  to  the  devotiim  of  < 
She  was  not  married;  and  even  b 
been,  the  laws  of  chivalry  did  not  toot 
equal  devotion  to  her  cause*  To  m 
in  every  land  the  peerless  glory  < 
charms,  was  a  dream  of  chivahrons  i 
sias'm,  quite  sufficient  to  animate  a  i 
head  and  cooler  heart  than  that  of  4 
and  volatile  Norman,  William  de  Mc 
Such  was  the  unsuspected  source  i 
hasty  and  intemperate  word,  whiq 
now  to  bear  its  fruits,  and  to  j 
trHjnoal  termination  to  that  whic] 
iHMnntonciHi  in  mirth. 

The  scone  at  Clifford  Castle  was 
t\^  Iv  ohansTtni.  Xo  sooner  was  it  '. 
ihai  the  Kinj;  had  consented  to  the  o 
than  a  now  spirit  seemed  to  perm 
assii^mbUxl  muldtude  of  nobles  a 
ku\^ht^  which*  hitherto,  had  beeo. 
uu w'lv  x^v>:t  the  amutsement  of  thi 
Vv^^xv  AiKi  a:i\kH;&>  £ict«  were  seen  m 
iWr  iuMWM^iM^  trieniis^  cdf  both  y. 
^te^  sn  cvttibtt  which  mn^[i^ 
^  llie  li^encv  and 
IMC  en»i  m 
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of  war  and  turmoil,  be  looked  upon  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  tilting-match,  or  an  ordi- 
nary passage  at  arms. 

Amongst  the  many,  however,  who  filled 
the  castle,  and  who  were  in  nowise  con- 
nected with,  or  interested  for,  either  party, 
the  approaching  fight  was  regarded  more  as 
an  exciting  spectacle  than  as  a  solemn  or- 
deal ;  and  the  merits  of  the  combatants  were 
eagerly  weighed  against  each  other.  Their 
skill  in  arms,  the  strength  and  agility  of 
their  horses,  their  own  powers  of  enduring 
fatigue,  were  all  anxiously  discussed;  and 
large  wagers  were  laid  on  either  side  by 
the  ^ddy  and  gambling  young  Norman 
knights,  who  panted  for  fresh  excitement 
with  all  the  ardoiu*  of  children. 

During  these  discussions,  Becket  cau- 
tiously kept  aloof  Neither  by  word  nor 
look,  did  he  suffer  himself  to  betray  the 
deep  interest  the  event  had  created  in  him. 
The  removal  of  the  two  favourites  from 
his  path  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  not 
to  have  been  anticipated :  and  upon  the 
removal  of  both,  he  safely  counted;  for 
he  had  already  seen  enough  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  to  calculate  that  were  one 
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of  his  friends  thus  suddenly  brought  to 
an  untimely  end,  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  disUke  would  naturally  arise  in  his 
heart  towards  the  author  of  so  heavy  a 
calamity. 

The  combat  was  fixed  to  take  place  on 
the  second  day  after  that  on  which  Hemy 
had  so  unceremoniously  summoned  Becket 
from  his  couch.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  prepare  the  Usts  in  the  greatest  haste; 
for,  the  better  to  maintain  his  character 
for  rigid  impartiality,  the  King  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  being  present. 

Meanwhile,  Rosamond  sat  mournfully 
within  her  chamber.    The  half-conscious- 
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**  My  lord  was  in  the  armoury ;  but  as 
lie  spoke  with  a  whole  company  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  and  as  all  their  discourse 
seemed  to  be  of  helmets  and  habergeons, 
xny  lady  must  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  repeat 
^what  passed.** 

**No;  but  what  said  he  to  my  mes- 
sage ? "  reiterated  the  poor  girl,  in  a  state 
of  agitation  that  Jacqueline  pretended  not 
to  perceive. 

**  Your  message !  Ah,  yes :  now  I  re- 
member I  had  a  message  from  my  lady," 
said  Jacqueline,  smoothing  down  the  ears 
of  her  high  starched  cap. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  had,**  said  Rosamond: 
"  what  answer  was  given  to  my  prayer  ?  *' 

"  Prayer ! "  echoed  Jacqueline,  indig- 
nantly, for  she  hoped  to  turn  the  current 
of  the  thoughts  of  Rosamond ;  "  I  prayed 
no  prayer.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed !  in  the 
face  of  all  that  goodly  company  of  knights, 
if  I  were  to  take  in  the  Lady  Rosamond's 
prayer,  and  in  her  own  castle,  where  her 
word  is  law !  *' 

"  Except  to  my  father,  Jacqueline,'*  said 
Rosamond,  with  a  beautiful  expression  of 
meekness;    "him    I   would  always   obey. 
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But  what  said  he  to  my  entreaty — my 
desire — to  be  excused  from  witnessing 
to-morrow's  fight  ?" 

"  You  see,"  replied  Jacqueline,  who  had 
a  great  admiration  of  her  own  talents, 
"  I  did  not  put  it  in  that  clumsy  downright 
form  before  so  many  gentlemen, — I  would 
not  have  it  said  my  lady  was  afraid  to-  look 
upon  a  fight ;  so  I  merely  asked  his  lord- 
ship's pleasure  as  to  my  lady's  going  to  the 
lists ;  but  I  asked  in  a  way  to  make  him 
know  you  did  not  wish  to  go." 

"And  he  s^d — he  answered — what?" 
exclaimed  Rosamond,  with  breathless  im- 
patience. 
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iiorirow's  fight  You  will  have  no  need 
to  i-emind  the  Lady  Rosamond  that  King 
Hejirj-  is  my  guest,  and  that  she  is  my 
Jau-ghter ! '  ^Vith  that  he  turned  liis  back 
iip<3i]  me,  as  if  I  was  not  worthy  of  another 
'^*X"d;    and    I    made  the  best  of  my  way 

**  Alas,  alas,  then  there  is  no  hope! 
I  tl-»ought  to  have  been  spared  the  sight !  " 
excztlaimed  Rosamond,  with  a  shudder. 

*  •  Living  or  dead,  it  is  bad  enough  to 
^*^  them.  I  passed  my  Lord  de  Essex 
but  HOW  upon  the  stair,  and  he  had  all  the 
iii*~  of  a  doomed  man,"  said  JacqueUne, 
with  a  shiver. 

"Doomed!"  echoed  Rosamond,  "one 
01^  the  other  needs  must  be.  Before  this 
hour  to-morrow,  one  must  die." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  observed  Jac- 
queline, with  a  devout  look. 

"  Oh  !  Jacqueline,"  rejoined  Rosamond, 
sadly,  "  can  it  be  the  will  of  God  that 
men  should  thus  violate  all  liis  laws,  and 
in  hatred  and  strife  fling  away  the  life  he 
gave  them  ? " 

"  Well,    I'm    sure    I    can't  say,"  replied 
JacqueUne,  with  an  air  of  peri)lexity  ;  "  but 
u  3 
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I  suppose  the  nobles  know  best  what  » 
for  them  to  do.     If  they  like  to  HI  "4 
other  for  sport,  and  the  King  allows  it,  I 
suppose  it  is  right."  ^^ 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Rosamond,  "  to  ftn* 
of  this  murder  being  done  as  it  were  wifll" 
oiu-  walls  !  Is  there  no  chance  of  prewnfc" 
ing  it  ?    Where  is  Sir  Ranulph  1 " 

"Sir  Ranulph  left  the  castle  at  day- 
break, to  superintend  the  putting  up  of  the 
lists,"  answered  Jacqueline. 

"  The  lists  ! "  repeated  Rosamond,  witk 
a  look  of  disgust ;  "  say,  rather,  tl>« 
shambles  I " 

At  that  moment,  three  short  knocks  were 
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commonly  used  at.  tournaments  and  pas- 
sages-at-arms^  the  centre  of  the  space  was 
left  perfectly  clear^  no  protection  whatever 
1>eing  afforded,  to  combatants  who  met 
thus  firmly  determined  to  vindicate  their 
honoiu*  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

A  superstitious  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  ordeal^  lent  a  false  colouring  to  the 
custom  which  was  very  conmion  at  that 
period ;  but  the  enUghtened  mind  of  Henry 
did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  such  weak- 
ness ;  and  he  fully  determined  that, 
although  at  this  moment  circumstances 
forced  him  to  comply  with  the  popular 
usage,  the  future  years  of  his  reign  should 
not  be  disgraced  by  any  such  sanguinary 
exhibition. 

Willing,  however,  to  give  all  due  solem- 
nity to  the  occasion,  he  had  commanded 
the  proper  preparations  to  be  made;  and 
a  canopy  of  state,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
arms  and  banner,  had  been  erected  over 
the  platform  that  occupied  one  side  of  the 
lists.  The  other  was  furnished  with  rows 
of  raised  benches  ;  and  the  tents  of 
the  combatants,  over  which  their  colours 
floated,  were  placed  at  opposite  ends.   That 
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of  blue.    His  vizor  was  up^  and  gave  to  new 
his  manlv,  handsome  face.   He  looked  like  a 
Grecian  statue,  so  perfect  were  the  propor- 
tions of  his  tall,  slight  figure,  and  so  regular 
the  outlines  of  his  finely-proportioned  fea- 
tures.    The  countenance  of  the  young  man 
was  thoughtful  and  even  sad,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  arrangements  before  him,  which 
had  certainly  more  the  air  of  preparations 
for  ^  fete  J  than  for  the  scene  about  to  be 
enacted.    The  sun,  which  had  just   riien, 
now  streamed  through  the  tnmks  of  the 
trees  with    a    red  and    burnished    glare. 
Countless  wild    flowers    shone    from    the 
niossy    turf;     and    the     birds,    as    th'.y 
cUiped  and  twittered  among  the  branches, 
Aook  the   dewdrops   from   the  glisteninj; 
leaves. 

SrRanulph  raised  hLs  face  as  the  ?oft 

fashness  of  the  fragrant  morning  air  pa.s<ed 

Us  brow,  and  remained  for  a  long  time 

Ae  same  spot,  apparently  entranced 

'^tt  the  cdm  beautv  of  the  scener\-  around. 

fVBi  ttmding  beneath  a  fine  old  oak, 

^  bunches  neariy  xom^^  the  ground. 

p,  left  to  IJ^  ^an  quietly 

upon  t  ves  within 
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his  reach.  Sir  Ranulph  had  thrown  th* 
reins  upon  his  neck,  and  had  sunk  into  tt 
long  fit  of  musing,  half-tender,  and  half* 
sad. 

At  length  a  slight  movement  among  th©' 
branches  attracted  his  attention,  and,  as  ho 
turned  his  head,  he  saw  that  a  Uttle  bird  had 
flown  down  and  lighted  on  a  spray  close 
to  his  side,  so  close  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
head  of  his  horse ;  and,  without  showing 
the  least  fear  of  its  unusual  ^itor  in  the 
woods,  the  little  creature,  happy  in  thft 
returning  light,  poured  forth  its  shrill  vo- 
lume of  song,  as  if  to  welcome  back  the 
sun.  It  sang,  and  sang  again.  Ranulph 
watched  it  with  an  interest  for  which  ho 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account.  Its 
gladness  was  a  pleasure  to  him ;  and  when 
the  thrillings  of  its  little  throat  ceased, 
and,  with  a  short  chirp,  it  darted  from  the  , 
branch,  he  saw  it  wing  its  way  across  the 
lists.  With  a  bound  of  deliglit  it  seemed  | 
to  take  its  joyous  course,  ere  it  disappeared  , 
among  the  foliage  of  the  ojiposite  trees. 
Ranulph  almost  sighed  as  he  looked  J 
upon  the  branch  where  it  had  sung 
merry  lay. 
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^11  was  silent  now ;  and  the  silence  fell 
\ij>on  his  heart  as  an  omen  of  coming  sor- 
rx>^vw.    A  strange   feeling   of   sadness  was 
creeping  round  his  mind.    This  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  felt  it ;  but  the  solitude 
art<3  simple  beauty  of  the  sylvan  scene  in 
'^Ixich  he  then  stood,  harmonized  with  his 
seoret,  but  scarcely  acknowledged,  impres- 
^c>iis ;  and,  for  a  moment,  as  his  eye  wan- 
^^^ed  over  that  lovely  valley,  and  rested 
^X^on  the   apparatus  not  only  of  war  but 
*^*th,  he  asked  himself  whether  in  calmer 
^^3^8,  or  pursuits  of  a  more  peaceftil  kind, 
^^^^n  might  not  better  be  controlled  and 
^od  obeyed  ?    Was,  indeed,  the  chivalrous 
^Ode  under  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
*^8t,  lived>  breathed,  and  felt,  the  right  and 
^Urest  way  of  fulfilling  the  duties  all  had  to 
perform  ?  The  mind  of  Ranulph  was  sub- 
dued to  sadness.     Although  he  would  not 
confess  it  to  himself,  a  blow  had  already 
been  struck  upon  his  heart, — and  suffering 
is  the  parent  of  reflection.     Ranulph  had 
begun  to  think.    As  thus,  at  early  dawn,  he 
stood  as  if  alone  in  the  world,  this  state  of 
feeling  gained  upon  him,  and  the   desire 
of  solitude  increased.     He  felt  as  if  in  that 
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calm  umbrageouis  spot  he  could  dream 
his  life. 

Turning  his  horse  from  where  hb 
he  was  about  to  plunge  deqper  into 
shadow  of  the  forest  behind  him,  w1 
suddenly^  as  if  in  answer  to  his  aecnil 
thoughts^  the  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  ladg 
upon  the  air.  Both  horse  and  rider  startoi» 
To  hear  was  to  obey,  and  Ranulph  instandf 
gathering  up  his  reins,  although,  as  he  did^j 
so,  a  chill  fell  upon  his  heart,  turned  bai&: 
and  galloped  towards  the  castle.  His  iDih^ 
sions  were  all  dispelled.  ReaUty  once  mawj 
looked  him  in  the  bee.  He  could  scarcdj 
make  his  way  through  the  crowd  assembled, 
before  the  gates ;  and  when,  at  length,  h» 
reached  the  casUe-yard,  the  King,  followed 
by  all  his  officers  in  fiill  state,  was  descend- 
ing the  steps  in  order  to  mount  his  horse. 
Sir  Ranulph  looked  anxiously  for  Rosa^ 
mond.  She  was  already  mounted,  and  her 
father  stood  by  her  side.  Backing  his  horse 
quietly  through  the  crowd,  Ranulph  took 
up  his  position  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Lord  de  Clifford.  Rosamond  half  turned 
her  head  towards  him  as  she  saw  the  action, 
but  the  veil  that  shaded  her  face  prevented 
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his  seeing  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. That  little  movement,  however, 
seemed  to  hetray  an  interest  in  him,  and 
it  filled  his  heart  with  joy.  How  much  of 
sorrow  must  have  been  there  before ! 
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The  shouts  of  the  people,  as  they  followed 
the  King  to  the  lists,  grated  harshly  on  the 
ear  of  Ranulph.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age 
thus  to  look  upon  war  and  death  as  a  pas- 
time ;  but  the  generous  heart  of  the  young 
knight  felt  the  difference  between  thus 
coolly  proceeding  to  witness  the  defeat  and 
death  of  one  or  other  of  two  men  with 
whom  he  had  lately  been  living  in  unre- 
strained friendship,  and  the  excitement  of 
a  battle-field  and  a  just  cause.    Sorrowfully 
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he  took  his  place  in  the  train  that  followed 
the  King.  From  the  narrow  gateway  of  the 
castle  the  procession  slowly  defiled,  the 
men-at-arms  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding country  following  on  foot,  and 
endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  prancing  horses. 

Clothed  in  complete  armour,  Henry 
rode  nearly  foremost  in  the  train.  The 
snow-white  plume  waving  firom  his  helmet, 
and  the  richly -laced  scarlet  cloak,  Hned 
wth  fiir,  that  hung  over  the  left  shoulder, 
pointed  him  out  to  the  people  firom  amongst 
the  officers  who  attended  him,  most  of 
whom  wore  embroidered  leather  coats  over 
plain  steel  armour. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  in  the  pro- 
cession were  the  two  knights  whose  fate 
hung  upon  the  forthcoming  fight.  Un- 
daunted, as  though  merely  following  their 
usual  avocations,  they  each  took  the  place 
in  the  crowd  which  accident  assigned 
them ;  and,  followed  by  their  esquires  and 
pages,  rode  slowly  forward  to  the  lists. 

It  chanced  that  De  Montfort  was  the 
first  to  leave  the  castle  gates ;  and,  as  he 
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rode  across  the  drawbridge,  arrayed  in  & 
complete  suit  of  armour  of  the  finest  Milan 
steel,  across  which  hung  his  scarf  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  the  youthful  grace  with  which 
he  managed  his  charger,  whose  caracollings 
displayed  the  a^lity  and  symmetry  of  his 
slight  figure,  won  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude.  The  female  part  of  it;  especi- 
ally, could  not  look  upon  the  gay  and 
handsome  features  of  the  young  knight 
without  a  certain  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
his  cause.  De  Montfort,  who  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  advantages  of  person, 
bowed  and  smiled  as  the  well-wishing  by- 
standers cheered  him  on  his  way.     He  was 
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been  difficult  for  him  to  say  what  were 

his   ultimate  expectations^  he  felt  that  he 

really  did  love  her  better  than   anything 

m   the  world  except  himself.     And  now, 

when  he  was  about  to  exhibit  himself  in 

a  Hew  light  before  her  eyes,  his  spirits  rose 

P'^oportionately ;    and,  with    the    careless 

g^ety  of  his  nation,  the  young  Frenchman 

bounded   on    towards  the   hsts   as   to   aii 

^^^na  of  triumph. 

Very  soon  after  he  had  passed,  the  fine 

^^d.  martial  figure  of  De  Essex  issued  from 

^lie   portals  of  the  castle.     He,  also,  wore 

^     complete   suit   of  armour;    but  it  was 

^^hly  damascened  with  gold.  His  scarf  was 

^^ure,  with  a  deep  golden  fringe ;  and  the 

^^usings  of  his  powerful  black  charger  were 

^f  the   same    colour,  richly   embroidered 

^'th  gold  and  silver  thread,   and   having 

^t  the   comer  three  lions  rampant.     His 

shield,    which,    upon     an    aziu*e    ground, 

showed  a  golden  eagle  flying  upwards,  with 

the   device,  "  /  soar,'   was   borne  behind 

him  by  an  esquire.     An  air  of  majesty  and 

command  appeared   in  the    dark-browed, 

serious    coimtenance   of  the    earl,    which 

irresistibly  struck  upon  all  beholdiers.    The 
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fickle  crowd  inunediately  felt  its  influi 
and,  as  the  splendid  and  stately 
paced  slowly  fixim  the  castle   gates,  i 
former  favourite   was    forgotten,   and 
giddy  people  cheered  De   Essex   jiut:a 
fer\'ently  as,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  t 
had  applauded  his  rival. 

As  he  heard  the  sound,   De  Monll 
turned  uneasily  in  his  saddle.     The  i 
scarf   gleamed  brightly  in  the 
and,  in  a  moody  and  discontented  \ 
he  withdrew  his  gaze.    Such  was  the  s 
ness  of  his  vanity,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  1 
already  been  robbed  of  half  his  triumph. 

To  judge  by  appearances,  the  combat 
between  these  two  men  could  scarcely  be 
of  an  equal  nature ;  for  De  Montfort  wm 
little  more  than  half  the  size  of  his  adver- 
sary ;  but,  in  the  martial  exercises  then  so 
much  in  logue,  this  was  not  deemed  any 
disadvantage,  skill  being  always  supposed 
far  superior  to  strength.  In  the  former, 
however,  they  were  as  nearly  matched  i 
possible,  both  being  accounted  perfect 
masters  in  horsemanship  and  feats  of  annL 

It    was    nearly    two    hours    before    tlie 
space  between  the  castle  and  the  h'sts  was 
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I>erfectljr  clear;    and,  even  then,  many  a 
stsraggling  peasant  might  have  been  seen 
biirrying    across,   in    the    hope    of  being 
present  at  the  fight      The  interval  was 
employed  by  the  King  in  arranging  and 
regulating  the  terms  upon  which  the  duel 
^as  to  take  place,  reserving  to  himself  the 
^^ht  of  terminating  the   fight  when   one 
should  have  gained  any  very  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.    This  he  did  with  a 
^®w  not  of  ultimately  averting  the  doom 
^hich  he  was  compelled  to  pronoimce  upon 
^he  vanquished,  but  to  spare,  if  possible,  to 
^^-^samond,  the  horror  of  beholding  one  or 
^ther  of  the  combatants  slaughtered  before 
"^i*  eyes.  His  heart  bled  for  the  sufferings  of 
*he  poor  girl,  whose  ghastly  paleness  belied 
^he  heroic  calmness  with  which  she  stood 
^y  the  side  of  her  father,  endeavoiuing  to 
^^^ihate  the  stoical  composure  with  whicli 
*^€  looked  upon  all  around. 

The  Lord  de  Clifford  was  one  of  those 
^tern-minded  men  who  feel  nothing  but 
that  which  touches  their  honoiu*.  He 
thought  De  Essex  right  in  thus  vindicat- 
ing his  fame  ;  and  therefore  never  admitted 
a  doubt  as  to  the  justice  or  efficacy  of  the 
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ordeal.  To  have  shrunk  from  it  w£ 
have  been  in  the  eyes  of  De  Cliffor 
stain ;  and  that  his  fair  and  gentle  c 
should  feel  otherwise,  would  have  bee 
thought  too  galling  to  his  pride  to 
entertained. 

And  so  poor  Rosamond  stood  by,  st 
gling  to  hide  her  feelings  !  Beautifid  a 
times,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
now  doubly  touching  from  the  keen  s« 
biiity  it  betrayed.  The  King,  fully  as  re 
occupied  by  thoughts  of  her,  as  by 
painful  position  in  which  he  was  pla 
watched  her  with  intense  emotioi). 
had  thrown  back  her  veil  of  embToidi 
gauze,  and  the  fine  oval  of  her  fece 
unshaded  except  by  the  waving  mane 
her  sunny  hair ;  and  the  small  blue  vw 
her  forehead  might  be  distinctly  tracn 
in  the  anguish  of  her  thoi^hts,  she 
her  brows  and  compressed  her  lips*  < 
every  feature  bore  the  expression  of  ] 
She  did  not  speak ;  but  with  both  h 
held  the  folds  of  her  riding-cloak  ft 
clasped  upon  her  breast,  and  watched 
breathless  interest  the  movements  of  I 
around. 
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All  was  now  nearly  prepared.  The 
marshals  of  the  field  alone  were  on  horse- 
back in  the  lists^  and  rode  up  and  down  to 
see  that  all  was  in  the  order  in  which  it 
had  been  placed.  The  heralds  and  pursiii- 
vants  stood  at  either  end ;  and  in  front  of 
each  tenty  one  esquire  held  the  shield  of  its 
owner,  and  another  his  lance ;  while  his 
pages,  servants,  and  followers,  filled  up  the 
vacant  space  behind  the  barrier  which  was 
only  to  be  opened  for  the  contending 
knights  to  pass  into  the  arena. 

De  Essex  being  the  appellant,  had  his 
tent  placed  at  the  east  side  of  the  lists,  as 
Mras  the  rule,  while  that  of  the  defendant 
was  upon  the  west  Both  combatants  had 
respectively  retired  within  their  tents,  and 
continued  deeply  engaged  in  devotion,  until 
sununoned  from  prayer  by  that  blast  of  the 
trumpet  which,  to  one  or  the  other,  must 
prove  a  funereal  knell.  Such  was  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the 
judgment  of  the  ordeal  infallibly  pointed 
out  the  proper  victim. 

At  length  all  was  ready.  The  heralds 
in  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  cause  of 
the  duel,  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regu- 
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lated,  the  name,  state,  and  titles  of  th^ 
combatants ;  and  ended  by  declaring  the 
gracious  permission  of  the  King  that  tke 
accused  should  thus  have  the  certain  means 
of  clearing  his  name  from  the  unputatioD 
cast  upon  it.  To  this,  a  general  shoot 
succeeded,  and  cries  of  "Long  live  the 
King ! "  filled  the  air.  Heartily,  and  with  » 
joyous  voice,  did  the  imthinking  multi' 
tude  applaud;  for  Henry  was  popular 
beyond  belief,  and  his  name  was  sufi* 
cient  to  elicit  a  burst  of  enthusiasni* 
But  when  the  soimd  died  away,  and  the 
solitary  trumpet  breathed  forth  its  warning 
note,  Rosamond,  sick  with  terror,  turned 
involuntarily  towards  the  King  with  an  mr 
ploring  look  and  gesture,  in  the  wild  hope 
tliat,  even  at  that  moment,  the  duel  might 
be  stayed. 

Henry  felt  the  look,  rather  than  saw  it 
With  an  expression  of  pain,  he  turned  his 
head  slowly  away ;  and  Rosamond,  recalled 
to  herself  by  the  array  of  stony  faces  on 
which  her  eye  rested,  resumed  her  former 
])osition,  but  not  before  she  had  met  the 
piercing  gaze  of  Becket,  who,  standing 
close  behind  the  King,  was,  as  usual,  per- 
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ectl^sOent,  though  mtent  upon  watching 
enaj  thing  and  every  person  that  came 
vkhin  the  reach  of  his  observation. 

Meanwhile,  the  combatants,  moiuited  and 
fiiDy  equipped,  received  their  shields  and 
inices  from  the  hands  of  their  esquires; 
od,  with  their  visors  up,  advanced  simul- 
tueously  to  the  foot  of  the  royal  stand, 
lAeD,  lowering  their  lances  till  they  almost 
tacbed  the  earth,  the  heralds,  in  their 
UBDes,  craved  the  blessing  of  the  King  and 
pmnission  to  begin  the  fight  Rising  from 
b  chair,  Henry  replied  in  a  loud  and 
dear  voice, 
•We  grant  it,  and  may  God  show  the 

#tr 

Upon   this,    another    round    of    accla- 

nations    followed.     The   combatants   now 

hacked  their  horses  to  the  opposite  ends  of 

the  lists,  and,  standing  motionless  in  front 

of  their  tents,  closed  their  visors.   The  Con- 

Mible,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  then 

rose,  and  cried  three  times  in  a  voice  of 

flnmder,   ''Let  them    go!"    And   at  the 

end    of  the  third  exclamation  he   added, 

—''And  do  their  duty." 

The  trumpet  sounded  once  more;  this 
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time  a  short  and  spirited  note,  which  wi 
caught  up  as  if  by  an  echo  from  the  otfac 
end  of  the  lists.  It  was  the  signal ;  am 
with  a  speed  that  made  the  light  flash  frn 
their  armour,  the  knights  charged  iqio 
each  other.  So  violent  was  their  onse 
that  the  lances  of  both  were  shivered,  an 
the  horse  of  De  Montfort  fell ;  but,  withoc 
losing  his  seat,  the  rider  succeeded  in  n 
covering  him,  and  wheeled  round  to  tak 
up  his  former  position  in  front  of  his  ten: 
Rage  was  in  his  heart  at  this  suppose 
advantage  of  his  enemy ;  while  the  dar 
cheek  of  De  Essex  glowed  within  hi 
helmet,  and  his  breast  swelled  with  th 
feeling  of  triumph. 

But  tlie  trumpets  sounded  again,  and  th 
people  shouted,  and,  amid  the  deafenin. 
sounds,  the  angry  passions  of  man  wer 
unheeded.  A  burst  of  exultation  rent  th 
air,  when  both  horsemen  darted  a  secon 
time  from  tlie  extremity  of  the  lists,  an* 
closed  in  the  centre  with  a  shock  so  terrifi 
in  its  violence,  that  men  and  liorses  a] 
went  down ;  and  for  a  moment  it  seema 
doubtful  that  they  would  ever  rise  agair 
With  incredible  ease,  however,  considerini 
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the   weight  of  their  armour^  both  knights 
<^lisengaged  themselves    from  their    fdlen 
steeds,  and^  springing  to  their  feet,  attacked 
each   other  sword  in  hand.      They  were 
aJmost  at  the  foot  of  the  steps   leading 
tu>  the  royal  gallery,  and  Rosamond  shud- 
dered as  she  saw  drops  of  blood  falling 
'Grom  the  azure  scar£     Her  heart  pleaded 
~Cbr  De  JBssex,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
^^jinjustly  accused;  and  she  followed  every 
^OQOVement  with   an    intensity    of   excited 
Reeling  that  had  something  of  fascination 
in  it 

The  deadly  form  of  the  duel  now  began 
to  manifest  itsel£  Obstinately,  and  inch 
by  inch,  the  combatants  disputed  the 
groimd.  Both  were  such  consummate 
masters  of  their  art,  that  neither  seemed 
to  have  any  advantage  over  the  other ;  and 
the  superiority  of  strength  and  stature 
possessed  by  De  Essex  was  coimter- 
balanced  by  the  extraordinary  address  and 
agility  of  his  antagonist  The  complete 
suits  of  armour  in  which  they  were  en- 
cased, rendered  this  combat  a  I'outrance 
extremely  difficult,  as  it  was  only  at  the 
helmet  and  joints  of  the  armour  that  the 
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sword  could  find  entrance;  and,  by  die 
adroit  use  of  the  shield^  this  might  be  for  a 
long  time  avoided.  The  next  advantage  to 
that  obtained  by  a  direct  blow,  was  to 
strike  the  sword  from  the  adversary's  hand, 
which^  if  successful,  was  of  course  equivip 
lent  to  a  victory ;  but  this  was  a  difficoll 
feat;  and  De  Montfort,  having  twice  at- 
tempted it  without  effect,  grew  ewetf 
moment  more  desperate,  for  the  violence 
of  his  temper  knew  no  bounds.  He, 
however,  fought  with  an  advantage  d 
which  he  was  little  aware ;  for  De  Esses 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  side;  his 
horse,  in  falling,  having  trampled  upot 
him ;  and  a  splinter  of  the  armour,  jus 
beneath  the  arm,  had  been  driven  into  th< 
flesh,  so  as  to  cause  him  the  most  exquisit 
}>ain.  For  some  time  he  courageousl; 
braved  the  suffering  he  endured;  but,  a 
length,  the  strength  of  his  arm  began  t 
fail,  and  he  was  forced  to  content  himse] 
with  panying  several  blows  he  was  unabl 
to  return. 

Quickly  perceiving  his  advantage,  D 
Montfort  redoubled  his  attack,  and,  press 
ing  closely  on  his  antagonist,  forced  bin 
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to  turn  sideways  from  the  position  he  had 
hitherto  held.  In  so  doing,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  darting  fiill  on  the  face  of  De  Essex 
for  a  moment,  dazzled  his  sight;  he 
slightly  lost  his  balance,  and  De  Montfort, 
seizing  his  opportunity,  dealt  him  so  sharp 
a  thrust  in  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  that  the 
weapon  pierced  the  gilded  armour  through 
and  through.  The  arm  of  De  Essex  fell 
powerless  by  his  side ;  he  sank  upon  one 
knee,  and  his  sword  rolled  in  the  dust. 

The  combat  was  virtually  over;  and 
before  he  could  recover  his  feet,  the  King 
cast  down  his  golden  truncheon,  and  the 
hurried  blast  of  the  trumpet  warned  De 
Montfort  to  desist  The  shout  of  the 
people,  as  the  decisive  blow  had  been 
given,  showed  the  savage  indifference  with 
which  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  was 
beheld  in  those  days ;  but  scarcely  had  it 
reached  the  ear  of  Henry,  when  the  faint 
soimd  of  a  stifled  shriek  from  Rosamond 
cut  him  to  the  heart  He  felt  the  cruelty 
of  her  having  thus  been  forced  to  witness 
a  sight  from  which  his  own  soul  revolted. 
His  finer  nature  was  at  war  with  the 
barbarism  of  the  age ;   but  it  would  have 
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been  neither  politic  nor  safe  to  attra)|| 
suddenly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popdaj 
usage  and  popular  prejudice ;  and,  d 
though  he  could  not  sympathise  with  it,  b 
understood  the  spirit  that  dignified  witi 
the  nune  of  courage  a  savage  ferodly 
It  did  not  surprise  him,  therefore,  to  M 
the  stoical  coolness  with  which  the  Ln^ 
de  Clifford  checked  the  emotion  of  U 
daughter.  A  firown  was  on  his  \m$ 
as  he  saw  the  tears  trembling  hmna 
the  eyelids  cast  down  to  hide  UieiSi 
but  Rosamond,  with  heroic  fortituffl 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  grief;  aai 
in  obedience  to  her  father,  remained  i 
her  place,  giving  no  further  utterance  t 
the  sickening  horror  she  felt,  as  she  W 
the  mangled  body  of  De  Essex  home  pa 
in  the  anns  of  his  attendants.  Xliey  In 
unlaced  his  helmet,  for  he  had  fiunted  fra 
the  agony  of  his  wounds ;  and  RosamoD 
unused  to  look  on  sickness  or  on  paj 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  dead. 

At  this  thought,  she  forgot  all  that  w 
{UY)und  her;  and,  piously  crossing  herat 
silently  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  1 
the  soul  that  was   fled.    She  folded  li 
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hands  upon  her  breast ;  the  tears  fell  down 
lier  cheeks ;  but  so  still  and  calmly  did  she 
stand,  that  no  eye  was  attracted  by  her 
grief,    save   that    one   which  marked  her 
^very  action,  as  if  to  read  the  workings  of 
lier  mmd.     It  was  ahnost  with  joy  that 
Henry  now  saw  her  tears.     He  would  not 
liave    admired    her    had    she    been    less 
feminine,  less  gentle  than  she  was;  and 
he  pitied  the  lot  that  had  cast  her  among 
natures  so  dissimilar  to  her  own.    As  he 
slowly  rode  back  to  the  castle,  he  thought 
of  her  more  than  he  had  ever  yet  done ; 
more  than  he  dared  openly  avow  to  him- 
self    The  pain  of  the  forthcoming  hour, 
when    he   would  have  to  pronounce   the 
doom  of  his  favourite  and  friend,  was  not 
sufficient  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  vision 
of  that  pale  and  tearful  face  he  had  seen, 
as  the  poor  girl  was  lifted  on  her  horse  by 
her  stem  and  unpitying  father. 

One  other  person  had  marked  and  fol- 
lowed every  movement  that  day.  The 
sharp  eye  of  Becket  had  as  completely 
made  him  master  of  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts,  as  if  they  had  openly  been  confided 
to  him. 
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she  dared  not  openly  betray.  The  chival- 
rous feeling  with  which  hitherto  she  had 
been  wont  to  think  and  speak,  both  of 
battle  and  of  death,  was  considerably 
shaken.  A  closer  view  of  the  savage  and 
sanguinary  customs  of  war,  had  stripped 
it  in  a  moment  of  many  of  its  false  colqurs. 
Rosamond  felt  as  any  woman  of  a  good 
and  gentle  nature  must  feel,  deep  re- 
gret and  detestation  for  the  custom  and 
its  cause  filled  her  heart,  and  mingled 
with  sympathy  and  pity  for  the  victim  of 
the  day.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
upon  his  fate,  for  she  had  already  learned 
that  death  had  not,  as  she  at  first  sup- 
posed, terminated  his  sufferings.  Woimded 
and  crushed  in  spirit  he  now  lay  within 
the  castle  walls,  and  ere  long  his  mangled 
form,  partially  restored  by  the  art  of  the 
physician,  must  be  led  forth  anew  to  the 
gaze  of  the  unfeeling  crowd,  and  be  given 
up  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

This  was  the  barbarous  custom  which 
Rosamond  was  told  was  one  of  the  laws 
of  that  chivalry  she  so  much  admired ; 
bloodshed  fu^t,  then  murder, — and  murder 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  kind,  when  the 
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vanquished  and  the  wounded,  helpless  and 
borne  do>vn  by  the  shame  of  defeat,  shouM 
be  dragged  out  a  second  time,  to  die. 

'^  It  must  not  be,  Jacqueline !  **  exclaiined 
Rosamond,  suddenly  raising  herself  upon 
the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  as  the  honiUe 
idea  presented  itself;  ''it  shall  not  be  said 
that  here,  within  our  very  walls,  we  suf- 
fered a  friend  to  perish  without  a  strug;le 
or  a  word  in  his  behalf."' 

"  ^^^ly,  what  would  you  do,  my  lady  ? " 
replied  Jacqueline,  Ivho,  as  usual,  occupied 
the  stone  bench  by  the  window  looking 
into  the  yard.  "  As  I  have  just  told  you^ 
it  cannot  be  helped ;  tlie  King  has  sat  in 
council  for  the  last  two  hours.  Adam 
Henred  told  me  so  himself,  and  he  heard 
the  ordei-s  given  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard. — The  prisoner  is  to  die  at  sim-rise." 

*'  Oh,  Jacqueline,"  said  Rosamond,  with 
a  OToan,  "  how  calmlv  vou  talk !  " 

"  It  is  no  use  doing  othenvise,"  obser\'ed 
Jacqueline,  with  the  marvellous  philo- 
sophy of  indifference.  "  Both  the  knights 
knew  beforehand  what  must  be  the  result 
of  the  fight ;  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame." 
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"  That  does  not  make  the  matter  better/' 
urged  Rosamond.  ^^Ohl  Jacqueline^  you 
have  never  seen  a  fight  It  sounds  very 
well  m  a  book,  or  m  a  song;  but  you 
know  not  what  I  felt,  when  I  actually  heard 
the  blows,  and  saw  the  blood ! — My  God ! 
I  shall  never  forget  it  I  could  have 
screamed  aloud,  but  that  I  dreaded  my 
&ther^s  anger.** 

"  My  lord  would  never  have  forgiven 
it,**  interposed  Jacqueline,  anxiously.  ^'  I 
wish  you  had  seen  his  frown  when  I  took 
your  message  in  the  morning;  it  was  like 
a  thunder-cloud ! " 

*'  I  know  it,"  said  Rosamond,  sadly ; 
"men  call  that  courage:  but  I  tell  you, 
Jacqueline,  it  was  not  fear  that  I  felt ;  it 
was  horror,  and  a  kind  of  shame  to  see 
two  brave  knights  hew  each  other  to  pieces 
just  for  an  idle  word.  It  made  me  shudder 
so,  that  I  grasped  my  cloak  till  all  my  fin- 
gers bled.  Look  here — and  here  ! "  And 
Rosamond,  holding  up  her  beautifiil  little 
white  hands,  showed  both  palms  deeply 
indented  by  the  marks  of  her  nails. 

"  Poor  child !  poor  lady ! "  exclaimed 
Jacqueline,  affectionately ;  for  any  physical 
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drew  her  cloak  around  her,  and    b^ao 
hastily  to  arrange  her  somewhat  disordered 


''Ah,  well-a-day ! **  said  Jacqueline  to 
herself  as  she  quitted  the  room,  ''  all  these 
dark  and  crooked  stairs  to  go  up  and  down 
half  a  dozen  times,  perhaps,  before  I  find 
old  Adam  Henred.  I  am  sure  a  wounded 
knight  is  not  worth  half  so  much  fifttigue. 
If  she  would  but  leave  him  alone,  he  would 
soon  be  out  of  his  trouble.** 

So  saying  she  groped  her  way  down  as 
best  she  could, — ^for  it  was  twilight,  and  a 
very  uncertain  glimmer  shone  upon  the 
windings  of  that  steep  and  narrow  stair. 
At  length  her  journey  was  accomplished ; 
and,  delivering  her  message  to  the  worthy 
seneschal,  she  returned  to  the  room  of  her 
mistress,  while  Adam  Henred  hastened  to 
the  hall  where  Becket  and  many  nobles 
and  knights  were  amusing  themselves  by 
playing  at  dice,  and  where  the  wassail-bowl 
and  song  went  as  gaily  round  as  was  their 
wont ;  for  none  thought,  or  seemed  to 
think,  of  the  wounded  prisoner  in  the 
tower,  who  was  to  die  a  traitor's  death  on 
the  following  mom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"What  would'st  thou^  ray  daughter?" 
inquired  Becket,  as,  with  an  air  of  paternal 
benevolence,  he  entered  the  chamber  of 
Rosamond,  very  soon  after  her  summons. 

"Reverend  father,"  replied  Rosamond, 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  meekly  folding 
her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as  was  her  wont 
when,  in  the  convent  of  Clairvaux,  she 
stood  before  the  prior  for  counsel  or  re- 
proof, "  I  am  sorely  troubled  and  imhappy ; 
and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  have  sent 
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for  thee   to   crave  thy  blessing    and   thy 
aid."  '  ^ 

Then  shortly  and  distinctly,  as  though 
speaking  to  a  person  that  she  felt  could 
appreciate  and  understand  her  feeliiiga, 
Rosamond  explained  her  mshes  and  her 
hopes,  and  ended  by  praying  for  the 
sistance  and  advice  of  Becket. 

"  And  wherefore,  my  daughter,"  askeA 
he,  gravely,  "  shoiUd'st  thou  thus  seek  t* 
disturb  the  judgment  of  the  King?  Is  the 
life  of  the  Lord  de  Essex  so  dear  as  to  matM 
thee  risk  the  displeasure  of  a  monarch  ?" 

*'  So  dear — no ;  it  is  not  that,  my  father. 
The  Lord  de  Essex  is  no  more  to  me  than 
many  within  my  father's  walls ;  but  I 
would  not  see  a  murder  done  before  my 
eyes." 

"Gall  you  that  murder?"  my  daughter* 
said  Becket,  with  a  look  sometliing  a^ 
proaching  to  a  smile,  "  which  is  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  chivalry  and  of  honour  ?" 

"  I  am  a  woman,  father,"  answered  Ro- 
samond, gently ;  "  and  it  terrifies  me  to  see 
a  noble  knight  accused  and  slain.  With 
his  innocence  or  his  guilt,  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  I   would  have  his  hfe  spared 
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If  innocent,  it  is  his  due  ;  if  guilty,  he  will 
liave  more  time  to  repent." 

''A  woman's  reasoning,  my  child,"  said 
Becket,  kindly ;  *'  but  also  a  woman's  feel- 
ing ;  and  I  honour  thy  mercy  and  gentle- 
ness of  heart    But  knowest  thou  that  the 

9 

King's  mandate  has  gone  forth  ?" 

*'  That  is  nothing,"  exclaimed  Rosamond, 
forgetting  her  demure  manner,  and  speak- 
ing with  the  childish  grace  and  animation 
that  was  natural  to  her.  '*  The  King  can 
undo  what  the  King  has  done.  He  will 
undo  it,  reverend  father,  if  thou  wilt  but 
press  it ;  and  I  will  so  pray  for  it,  that  oiu* 
Holy  Mother  will  grant  my  prayer :  yea, 
I  will  vow  to  her  a  candlestick  of  gold." 

''And  thinkest  thou,  my  daughter,"  in- 
terrogated Becket,  bending  a  searching 
glance  on  the  glowing  coimtenance  before 
him,  "that  the  King  will  hearken  to  thy 
suit?" 

*'  And  why  not,  father  ?  King  Henry  is 
merciful;  and  I  ask  but  mercy.  I  ask 
only  that  he  will  forgive,  as  he  hopes  to  be 
foi^ven,"  replied  Rosamond,  with  a  look 
of  candour  that  totally  disarmed  the  suspi- 
cions of  Becket,  who  saw  in  a  moment  the 
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purity  of  her  motives.  A  certain  degree  of 
feminine  consciousness  of  her  power,  ni%ht 
mingle  with  her  hopes  of  success ;  but 
of  her  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
Henry's  affections  towards  her.  he  had  now 
no  shadow  of  doubt 

Becket,  whose  unscrupulous  mind  already 
grasped  at  every  possible  means  of  aggran- 
dizement, clearly  saw  the  immense  advan- 
tage his  influence  with  Rosamond  might 
one  day  give  him.  A  fair  test  of  her 
nascent  power  over  the  King,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected;  for  Becket  loved 
to  sound  to  the  very  depth  eveiy  heart 
within  his  reach.     It  was  to  him  the  book 
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*'The  last/*  replied  Rosamond/  unhe- 
sitatingly ;  ^'  and  our  Blessed  Lady  will  so 
help  thy  prayer,  that  the  heart  of  the  King 
will  relent.  I  have  ahready  vowed  to  her  a 
candlestick  of  gold,  but  should  she  grant 
me  the  life  of  this  wretched  man  at  thy 
request,  father,  I  will  further  vow  to  the 
poor  of  thy  Abbey  of  Sevemstoke  the  an- 
nual sum  of  ten  marks  of  silver, — I  promise 
it  now  upon  the  Holy  Cross ! "  and  Rosa- 
mond devoutly  crossed  herself. 

*'  It  is  well  done,  my  daughter.  To  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God  and  his  servants, 
should  be  thy  especial  care.  For  such 
uses  alone  were  riches  entrusted  to  thy 
keeping.  Give  me  the  letter:  I  will  seek 
the  Kmg." 

Rosamond,  with  trembling  haste,  placed 
the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  prior,  whose 
dark  eyes  glistened  as  he  received  it.  A 
secret  might  be  concealed  within  its  folds, 
and  the  heart  of  Becket  loved  a  secret. 
No  details  were  too  trifling  by  which  such 
knowledge  might  be  obtained;  and  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
Rosamond,  was  one  that  exactly  suited  his 
views,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
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sounding  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  of 
Henry  upon  points  which  were  not  always 
accessible. 

Having  bidden  adieu  to  Rosamond^  Far 
ther  Thomas  hastily  quitted  her  chamber, 
and  concealing  the  letter  in  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  descended  the  turret  stairs  with 
somewhat  imbecoming  alacrity.     The  gra- 
vity of  his   calling  might   have   prompted  . 
a  calmer  step ;  but  to  Becket,  intent  solely^ 
upon    one    purpose,    every    moment  was 
precious,  and  to  read  the  secret  thoughts 
of  the  King  was  to  him  like  looking  intcii 
the   book   of  fate.      Willi   haste   that  ex- 
tracted many  an  exclamation  of  terror  fronn 
the  wondering   Jacqueline,  the  prior  noi^^ 
swung  himself  down  the  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous stair;   but  his  anxiety  was   dooniec3 
to   disappointment,  for   no  sooner  had  h^ 
reached  the  bottom  than  a  hand  was  laic3 
upon  his,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Lord  d^ 
Clifford  encountered  his  gaze. 

"  Becket,"  said  he,  somewhat  hurriedly-^ 
"  I  must  speak  with  you.  I  want  your* 
assistance  and  ad^^ce." 

"  An    hour     hence,     my    lord,"    began 
Becket,  who  was  burning  with  impatience 
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to  reach  the  King ;  but  De  CKfford  inter- 
rupted him. 

''Not  so:  it  must  be  now.  I  want  to 
consult  you.  An  hour  hence  and  it  may 
be  too  late.  Besides,"  he  continued,  as 
Becket,  yielding  to  his  entreaty,  followed 
him  into  the  great  hall,  "  I  have  a  secret 
to  tell  you." 

The  word  was  balm  to  the  agitated  heart 
of  the  prior,  although  sorely  vexed  at  this 
inopportune  delay;  and  he  quickened  his 
step  as  he  strode  after  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  who,  avoiding  the  crowd  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  took  his  course  to 
the  lower,  and  having  found  refuge  in  one 
of  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  wall,  pointed 
lightly  to  the  gay  groups  upon  the  dais, 
and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Becket.  Loud 
was  the  soimd  of  laughter ;  and  the  din  of 
many  voices  mingled  with  the  clatter  of 
the  dice  upon  the  board,  was  a  noise  that 
might  have  deadened  any  soimd ;  yet  the 
whisper  of  Lord  de  Clifford  was  as  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  Becket  as  if  they  two  had 
been  alone  in  that  hall. 

"  The  Queen  has  landed  in  England,  and 
the  King  goes  hence  to-morrow  at  dawn." 

VOL.   I.  o 
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Accustomed  as  he  was  to  conceal  a] 
amotion,  Becket  actually  started  as  thes 
words  fell  upon  his  ear.  This  was  a  death 
blow  to  all  his  hopes.  At  the  momet 
that  he  most  wanted  to  establish  tlie  powt 
he  liad  obtained  over  his  royal  master,  h 
saw  himself  about  to  be  separated  froi 
him.  Another  interest  had  arisen  whic 
might  counteract  his  own ;  for  who  coul 
tell  with  what  eyes  tlie  fierce  and  Iiaught 
Eleanor  might  view  the  influence  he  ha 
gained  over  her  more  pUant  husband  1  I 
an  instant  a  thousand  thoughts  of  til 
nature  flashed  through  the  busy  brain  i 
Becket ;  in  another  instant  a  remedy  ft 
the  threatened  danger  as  rapidly  suggest* 
itself.  Before  the  Lord  de  Clifford  cou 
speak  again,  the  prior's  mind  was  made  u| 
and,  with  his  usual  blflnd  and  courteoi 
manner,  he  listened  to  the  stately  baaro 
whose  hiuried  words  and  air  gave  toki 
of  more  than  ordinary  emotion. 

"  Before  davni,"  he  continued,  "the^ 
will  be  in  his  saddle ;  and  I  have  still  mm 
to  say,  much  to  ask  him  ere  he  goes,  li 
vow,  holy  father,  my  vow  weighs  heavi 
on  my  mind.    My  wounds  are  healed ;  i 
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vassals  are  at  peace;  and  long  since  I 
should  have  been  in  Palestine,  The  pil- 
grimage vowed  in  the  hour  of  need  must 
not  be  forgotten." 

''It  were    indeed  a  deadly    sin,"    said 
Becket,  solemnly. 

''  May  Heaven  and  the  holy  saints  pre- 

serre  me  even  from  the  thought ! "  replied 

i^e  Clifford,  with  fervoiu-.  No  good  Christian 

sh^ould  linger  in  his  castle  while  the  temple 

of    the  Lord  is  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel 

J^-^verend  father,  I  am  ready :  my  men-at- 

**"'*iis  only  await  my  siunmons ;  a  host  of 

S^^lant  knights  and  squires  coimt  the  hours 

^^^^til  I   depart;   my  own   heart  bums  to 

^*^nd  again   on  the   soil  trodden  by  the 

^l^ssed  feet  of  Christ :    and  still    I   tarry. 

^^her,     absolve     me     from     all     gmlty 

^^V^ought;  my  soul  is  in  my  vow,  but  my 

daughter  !"— 

''Ha!"   exclaimed   Becket,    hastily,    as 

though  the  same  thought  had  also  struck 

hhn;   but  instantly  collecting  himself,  he 

added, — 

"  And  what  of  the  Lady  Rosamond  ? " 

"She  will   be  alone;   she  is   young — 

almost  a  child,"  said  the  agitated  father ; 

o  2 
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"  I    would    place    her    in    safety    befo^B^ 
I  go." 

A  long  pause  followed  these  woi^Es 
during  which  the  eyes  of  the  aiuriov* 
parent  were  riveted  upon  his  conipanio'^ci 
wlio  had  partially  turned  away  his  faczis 
At  length  he  spoke  : 

"  The  Nunnery  of  Clairvaux  were  woi     -j 
than  a  prison  now,"  said  Becket,  sIowBFr 
"The  Lady  Rosamond  is  &r  beyond  h.«r 
years,  nnd  would  ill-brook  the  control  o/* 
the  rigid  abbess.    She  has  been  for  montb 
here  reigning  as  a  queen,  followed,   flat- 
tered, and  adored.    What  charms  for  her 
can  now  be  found  in  a  convent  life  !    She 
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the  Church ;  and  gkdly  would  I  see  my 
chfld  the  bride  of  Heaven.  But  it  may  not 
be;  and  Heaven,  by  giving  her  to  me  alone, 
bas  willed  it  so.  She  is  my  only  one,  the 
beiress  of  my  name  and  lands.  Affianced 
to  an  earthly  bridegroom,  she  may  not  now 
retract  her  word." 

"She  is  too  yoimg  to  marry  yet,"  inter- 
posed the  prior,  to  whom  the  last  idea  of 
De  Clifford  was  fully  as  distasteftil  as  the 
farmer.  Rosamond,  immured  within  a  con- 
lent,  or  given  up  to  a  husband  over  whom 
he  had  no  control,  was  equally  unavailable 
Id  his  purposes. 

■  **  She  is  too  young,  I  admit,  to  take  the 
capes  of  marriage  upon  her ;  but  the  hus- 
band I  have  chosen  for  her  is  wise  beyond 
b  years.  With  Ranulph  de  Broc,  when  I 
im  gone,  she  will  be  safe ;  and,"  he  added 
[tith  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  trust  happy." 

"  The  Lady  Rosamond  is  wilfiil  and  hot- 
:  fcaded,"  said  Becket,  suddenly  remembering 

experience  of  the  determined  nature  of 

'4e  girl  during  her  convent  life.     "  How 

how  you  that  she  will  brook  this  hasty 

liamage,  or  that  she  loves  Sir  Ranulph 

['efficiently  to  incline  her  to  it  ?" 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  woman's  (ancie 
of  love,"  said  De  Clifford,  somewhat  ster 
"  the  saints  presen'e  nie  from  such  fc 
But,"  he  added,  while  his  habitual  pi 
look  resumed  its  place  and  chased  awaj 
expression  of  uncertainty  that  had  d 
upon  his  fine  features  while  speaking  ol 
child,  "  the  Lady  Rosamond  may  he  wi 
liut  she  comes  of  gentle  blood.  Her  mot 
whose  soul," — here  he  bowed  his  head 
devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, — 
with  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  and  in 
ketpinji  of  God  and  his  holy  saints, 
dutiiiil  and  obedient  to  me,  her  hush 
and  liege  lord ;  her  child,  I  doubt  me  : 
will  be  the  same.    There  is  nought  to  fe 

"  But  her  age — she  is  under  age,"  t 
gested  Becket,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  t 
the  ideas  of  De  Chfford  seemed  to  1: 
taken. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  it  is 
that,  reverend  father,  I  have  sought  5 
counsel  and  support.  My  own  determimt 
is  taken :  ere  I  depart  for  Palestine,  R 
mond  shall  be  the  wife  of  Ranulph  de  Bi 
but  for  this  the  King's  consent  is  wantiii 

The  eyes  of  Becket  seemed  to  emit  spl 
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of  fire  as  these  words  reached  his  ear :  but, 
as  usual,  to  listen  more  than  to  speak,  was 
his  device;  and,  not  to  interrupt  De  Clif- 
ford, he  quietly  dropped  his  looks  from  the 
face  of  the  baron  to  the  broad  gold  spur 
that  glistened  in  the  lamp-hght.  The  anxi- 
ous father  went  on, — 

*'  Here,  in  my  own  castle,  I  may  not  ask 
a  boon :  but  you  will  see  the  King,  and  time 
presses ;  long  since  I  should  have  been  on 
my  way  to  the  Holy  Land  The  King  will 
not  refuse; — such  trifles  are  beneath  his 
care;  and  I  have  marked  his  kindness  to 
my  child, — he  will  not  thwart  her  wishes. 
Hasten  to  him,  holy  father,  and  obtain  his 
consent.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  see  Rosa- 
mond, and  show  her  the  necessity  for  this 
speedy  marriage.  Her  duty  and  submission 
will  teach  her  to  obey." 

As  De  Clifford  said  these  words,  he  turned 
as  if  to  leave  the  hall,  but  Becket  instantly 
interposed  his  person,  and,  pausing  right  in 
the  path  of  the  baron,  laid  his  hand  heavily 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Not  so,"  he  said  hastily,  but  speaking 
low, — for  several  of  the  knights  attendant 
upon  the  King  had  just  entered  the  hall. 
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iind  irere  standing  near,  and  eagerly  discuss- 
ing the  hasty  summons  they  had  received 
as  to  the  intended  journey  to  Carlisle. — 
'*  Not  so,  my  lord.  If  you  wish  for  success 
be  guided  by  me.  Go  not  near  your  daugh- 
ter ;  it  will  but  mar  yoiu"  project ; — she  will 
weep,  and  she  will  pray;  and  then  you 
will  relent." 

"  My  soul  is  bent  upon  the  marriage," 
persisted  De  Clifford,  warmly. 

"  Then  risk  not  your  hopes  by  one  &lse 
step.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  promise  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Lady  Rosamond  shall  be 
secured.  Go  not  to  her  now — she  is  way- 
ward and  disturbed  by  the  ordeal  of  to-day. 
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sorry  to  have  found  a  mediator  with  his 
daughter,  and  to  have  escaped  the  part  he 
himself  was  about  to  have  played,  wrung 
the  hand  of  Becket,  and  hastened  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  to  seek  for  Sir  Ra- 
nulph  de  Broc. 


o  3 
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A    few  days,  nay,  even  a  few  hours,  had 

materially  altered   his   sentiments  towards 

the  fair  and  innocent  being  who  treated  him 

with  the  devotion  of  a  child.     He  looked 

upon  her  now  as  one  of  the  principal  actors 

in  the  great  drama  of  his  new  life ;  and  any 

interference  on   the  part  of  others,  as  it 

might  mar  his  plans,  was  an  event  espe- 

cially  to  be  dreaded.     The  sudden  decision 

of  de  Clifford  with  respect  to  the  marriage 

must,  at  all  hazards,  be  averted.     Better  the 

monastic   seclusion    and    rules,    than    the 

authority,  or,  still  worse,  the  affection  of  a 

husband;  and  Becket  actually  laughed  with 

delight  as  he  thought  of  his  own  master-. 

stroke  in  substituting  Ranulph  de  Broc  for 

the  stem  and  determined  Lord  de  Clifford, 

vrho  might  have  commanded  obedience  to 

his  will,  while  the  persuasions  of  Ranulph 

he  well  knew  would  be  of  httle  avail. 

^'  His  words  will  be  as  air,"  said  Becket 
to  himself;  ''  and  the  King's  promise  shall 
go  forth  too  late  for  hope  of  change.  Now 
for  the  first  step  towards  success  and 
fortune ! " 

With  these  thoughts  he  entered  the 
room  where  Henry,  with  two  of  his  prin- 
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cipal  officers,  was  quietly  emplo}'ed  in 
tracing  upon  a  rude  map  the  route  to  be 
followed  next  day.  Such  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  King, — ^who  constantly,  when 
he  had  a  jouniey  to  perform,  started  off 
across  the  countrj',  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  intimate  friends,  as  well-moimted  and 
good  ridei-s  as  himself,  leaving  his  courtiers 
to  follow  as  they  might. 

In  the  sudden  decision  as  to  his  depar- 
ture from  CliiFord  Castle  many  days  sooner 
than  he  had  intended,  Henry  was  actuated 
by  two  motives.  The  arrival  of  the  Queen 
was  the  ostensible  one.  All  who  knew 
her  active  and  intriguing  disposition  wne 
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the  death  of  a  traitor.  Stilly  his  heart 
revolted  from  the  thought ;  and  to  quit  the 
fetal  spot  before  the  appointed  time  was  all 
that  remained  for  him  to  do. 

It  was  also  not  without  a  pang  that  he 
thought  of  the  fair  being  from  whom  he  was 
about  immediately  to  separate;  but  his 
passion  for  Rosamond  had  not  yet  taken  so 
firm  a  hold  of  his  mind  as  to  make  him 
insensible  to  his  duties.  This  circumstance 
had  by  no  means  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Becket,  who  was  perfectly  determined 
that  at  so  critical  a  moment  the  helm 
should  be  guided  by  no  hand  less  skilful 
than  his  own.  Could  this  man,  outwardly 
clothed  in  sanctity,  have  looked  within  his 
own  heart,  he  might  have  shuddered  at  its 
depravity.  Years  of  deceit  and  villany 
seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his  nature 
since  the  first  hopes  of  ambition  had  been 
so  largely  gratified.  Ambition,  however, 
threw  a  ghttering  veil  over  every  vice; 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  was  his 
excuse  to  himself  whenever  conscience  for 
a  moment  asserted  her  claims. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  delight  that 
Henry  perceived  the   entrance    of  Becket 
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iilto  his  chamber.  Seeing  liim,  as  v 
customary,  remain  standing  mthin  the  doi 
way,  he  immediately  made  him  a  sign 
advance.  In  a  low  tone  Becket  cravei 
private  audience  of  the  King;  and  Henry, 
once  dismissing  liis  attendants,  gave  '. 
whole  attention  to  his  visitor.  There  wa; 
fascination  in  the  manner  of  Becket  towai 
the  King  that  drew  him  irresistibly  towai 
him.  Henry  always  felt  in  his  presence 
if  his  own  thoughts  were  Interpreted  by  t 
lips  of  the  churchman,  so  fully  did  th 
seem  to  agree.  As  soon  as  they  were  aloi 
Becket,  without  any  remark  or  coimne 
lad  before  the  King  the  letter  of  De  East 
simply  adding  that  it  came  from  the  han 
of  the  Lady  Rosamond,  and^that,  as  accoo 
ing  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  the  writer  coi 
no  longer  be  counted  amongst  the  livh 
he  himself  had  counselled  her  to  deliver 
to  the  King. 

With  eager  haste  Henry  instantly  tc 
open  the  letter,  anxiously  devoured  its  ce 
tents, — and  then,  having  more  cai^ 
examined  it  ag^n,  he  gave  it  to  his  co) 
panion,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  b 
kuHidible  from  emotion,  "  Becket,  you  a 
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my  guardian  angel ! — ^A  day  more,  and  it 
would  have  been  too  late !  Read  that  letter, 
reflect  upon  the  circmnstances,  and  then 
say  whether  this  man  is  a  traitor  or  not ! " 
Becket  took  the  letter ;  and,  less  agitated 
than  his  royal  master,  read  it  slowly  to  the 
end.     It  began  by  the  most  solemn  appeal 
to  Heaven,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  writer ;  and  went  on  to 
:re-assert  all  that  he  had  already  stated  as 
tx>  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  further  than  the  imknightly 
SLCt  of  having  allowed  himself  for  a  moment 
to    become    panic-stricken    by  the    over- 
^whelming  force  of  the  enemy.     For  this — 
if  the  Lord  willed  it — ^he  expressed  himself 
ready  to  die ;    but,  in  order  to   clear  his 
memory  from  the  stain  that  would  other- 
wise rest  upon  it,  he  prayed  the  King,  as 
he  valued  his  own  soul,  to  reverse  that  part 
of  the  law  which  decreed  the  forfeiture  of 
his  property  to  the  Crown,  and  to  allow 
him   permission  to  leave  it   as   his   heart 
dictated.     After  a  most  touching  appeal  to 
the  mercy  and  affection  of  the  King,  the 
unfortunate  De  Essex  concluded  his  letter 
by  these  words : 
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"  And  in  the  hope  of  justice  and  cle- 
mency from  my  good  lord  and  master,  I 
leave  my  favourite  war-horse  to  the  Kii^; 
and  my  lands,  castles,  and  all  that  to  them 
belongs,  I  bequeath  to  the  Lady  Rosamond 
de  ChfFord,  for  virtue,  as  well  as  beauty, 
matchless  upon  the  earth." 

As  he  read  the  last  words  aloud,  Becket 
calmly  raised  his  long  dark  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  face  of  the  King,  who,  sitting 
at  the  table  before  him,  was  resting  both 
arms  upon  it,  and  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  the  prior  with  an  expression  of  hope  and 
joy  which  it  was  not  possible  to  mistake. 
His  large  brown  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
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instrumental  in  delivering  the  letter  to  the 
King. 

After  a  short  pause,  diuing  which  Henry 
manifested   his    impatience    by   constantly 
striking  with  his  spur  the  foot  of  the  table 
upon  which  he  leant,  Becket,  with  a  slow 
and  measured  tone,  as  though  he  were  de- 
livering the  words  of  an  oracle,  said,  "  The 
letter  contains  not  the  words  of  a  traitor. 
There  is  truth   throughout — ^truth  in  the 
breathings  of  affection  to  the  person  of  the 
ICing — ^truth  in  the  confession  of  shame  for 
a  momentary  act  of  cowardice — truth  in  the 
deep  devotion  to  the  lady  of  his  love." 

As  Becket  uttered  the  last  words,  he 
paused  for  a  moment.  The  eyes  of  Henry 
sank  beneath  his  gaze,  and  the  colour  rose 
to  his  cheek.  Becket  had  seen  all  he 
wished  to  see,  and  quietly  went  on. 

''  The  lady  of  his  thoughtSy  I  should  have 
said,  rather  than  of  his  love,  although  the 
silent  and  respectful  love  of  a  noble  knight 
adds  but  to  the  fame  of  her  to  whom 
he  gives  it.  But  this  I  can  affirm,  the 
Lady  Rosamond  knew  nought  of  the  love 
of  De  Essex,  or  her  pity  never  would  have 
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SO  over-mastered  her  anger  as  to  send  irzj 
hither  to  crave  your  grace's  pardon  f^a 
the  wounded  man."  1 

"  How  ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  startia^ 
as  if  from  an  unpleasant  reverie  into  whi«^ 
he  had  feUen,  "  the  Lady  Rosamond  c(»a 
descends  to  sue  for  grace ! — It  is  she  w' 
has  sent  you  hither  ,'     And  you  have  cocn 
in   time   to   make   me   save   a   friend — tt 
spare  me  a  crime— a  criine  I  should  ha' 
mourned  even  to  my  d)ing  day.    For,  lookj 
— this  letter  must  be  true ;  it  is  like  oni 
written  from  the  tomb.     VVhat  would  a  W 
avail   the  writer  there  ? — It  is   the  truth  f 
I  see  it  now.     All  that  my  own  heart  ever 
felt  is  there — misjudged  and  slandered  hs9 
De  Essex  been ;  and  his  pardon  now  shall 
show    the    world     that    the    King    whose 
life  it  was  said  he  aimed  at,  wa,s  the  firs* 
to    scorn    the    ennous    tale.       Becket,  I 
pardon  him ! — a  full  and  gracious  pardoo 
shall    he  have :    and,"   he  added,   with  • 
hesitation  he  vainly  struggled  to  suppress 
"  tell  the   Lady  Rosamond  I   lay  this  at* 
of  mercy  at   her  feet,   and  all  the  woiW 
shall  know  tlie  brave  De  Essex  owes  his 
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life  to  her!  Say,  moreover,  I  vow  myself 
her  knight  in  this,  and  everything,  to  do 
her  wiU." 

"Your  grace's  pardon  will  bring  life  to 
her,  for  she  is  sick  at  heart,"  said  Becket. 
^*  The  Lady  Rosamond  has  other  grie&. 
Her  marriage  with  Sir  Ranulph  is  decreed ; 
her  father  presses  on  his  suit  The  Lord 
de  Clifford  goes  to  Palestine,  and  would 
see  her  wedded  first ; — the  King's  consent 
alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  rite." 

''  And  she ! — ^what  does  she  say  ? "  asked 
Henry,  in  a  tremulous  tone :  "  you,  who 
have  known  her  from  a  child,  must  know 
her  thoughts." 

*'She  trusts  to  me,"  answered  Becket, 
*'to  find  some  means  whereby  she  may 
escape,  for  she  is  imder  age  and  cannot  aid 
herself." 

"  But  if  she  loves  Sir  Ranulph  ?"  timidly 
suggested  Henry. 

*'She  loathes  the  match,"  replied 
Becket,  evasively;  '^and  yet  she  will  be 
forced  into  it  A  few  days — even  a  few 
hours — and  it  will  be  too  late.  Her  fate  is 
in  your  royal  hands,  my  lord." 

"What   can   I   do  ?      Advise  me   wjp^^ 
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is  best,"  said  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  c 
tress. 

"  Forbid  the  marriage  for  a  given  spa 
by  reason  of  her  years.  Bestow  upon  1 
the  place  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  Quee 
and  suffer  the  worthy  Lord  de  Clifibrd 
fulfil  his  vow,  and  wend  his  way  unto  I 
Holy  Land,"  said  Becket,  ivithout  a  n 
nient's  hesitation ;  the  natural  tone  in  whi 
he  spoke  quite  removing  all  the  constrai 
that  had  hitherto  marked  the  manner 
the  King.  With  the  delight  of  a  cH 
Henry  instantly  seized  the  hand  of  t 
prior,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so, — 

"  Becket,  again  I  say  you  are  my  gui 
dian  angel  and  my  friend ;  your  words  t 
right  It  shall  be  so ; — the  Queen  sb 
guard  the  Lady  Rosamond  in  her  fetbe 
stead.  The  Lord  de  Chfford  shall  go  (m 
in  peace, — and  good  De  Essex  shaH 
timely  saved.  Becket,  dear  Becket,  ^ 
is  all  your  work." 

The  King  paused  in  much  a^tation,  1 
with  his  eyes  fixed  full  on  the  face  of 
companion.  His  frank  and  open  nati 
could  not  read  the  turnings  of  that  mil 
aad,  fescuiated  by  it,  he  seemed  to  t 
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himself  why  it  was  that  he  ever  found 
in  the  thoughts  of  Becket  an  echo  to  his 
own.  Becket,  who  was  neither  elated 
nor  surprised,  and  who  merely  felt  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  certainty  of 
having  well  conceived  and  executed  the 
part  he  had  intended  to  play,  answered 
modestly  to  the  last  remark  of  the 
King,— 

*'  It  is  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy,  so 
please  your  grace,  and  will  redound  to 
the  honoiu-  of  the  King." 

"It  is  but  just,"  rejoined  Henry,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  of  the 
truth.  **  Though  De  Montfort  may  chafe, 
and  the  people  may  clamour,  still  it  shall 
be  done.  But,  not  to  throw  too  great  a 
sUght  upon  their  favourite  ordeal,  we  will 
give  the  Saxon  serfs  another  show,  and 
make  the  pardon  public  as  the  fight.  The 
Convent  of  Sevemstoke  shall  be  the  refuge 
of  the  wounded  knight ;  and  De  Montfort, 
at  our  prayer,  shall  declare  himself  satis- 
fied, and  retract  his  charge.  For  this,  our 
joiUTiey  must  be  deferred  till  noon." 

As  he  said  this,  the  King  rose,  and  Becket, 
gladly  taking  the  hint,  immediately  craved 


stec'ds  was  before  her  eves 
aniiour  in  lier  ear ;  and  nc 
vision  of  the  headsman's  blc 
an   instant  before   her  trou 
shudder  passed  over  her  a 
of  the  morrow ;   and  she  a 
to   hear  the   cry   of  the   ir 
eager    for   bloodshed    or    fi 
agitating  scene  of  the  morr 
pletely  unnerved  her ;  and  ir 
to  dispel  the  many  sad  thoug 
arise.      Her  whole    hope    r 
mercy  of  the  King; — ^in  the 
troubled  ideas  his  image  stooi 
relief.     She  thought  of  his 
gentleness  to  herself — his  yi 
and  the  thrilling  tone  of  h 
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his  face  a  look  of  iron  sternness,  which 
did  not  promise  change  from  a  determin- 
ation once  made. 

Rosamond  would  not  think  of  this :  her 
yomig  heart  trusted  so   entirely  where  it 
leant  at  all,  that  she  could  see   only  the 
side  she  wished  to  see.     She  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  image  of  the  King,  as  on  an  object 
apart  from  all.     More'  than  once  lately,  she 
had  found  herself,  m  her  own  mind,'  com- 
paring  others  with   him;   and  even   such 
comparison  seemed  to  her  little  less  than 
sacrilege,  so    holy   and  so  good   did  she 
deem  the  man  whom  her  childish  yet  fer- 
vent adoration  had  set  so  high  above  the 
rest.      Poor  Rosamond  in  this,  her   early 
love,  had  no  thought  of  evil  or  of  fear; 
beyond     the     present     hour     she     never 
looked,  and  her  pure  heart  gave   her  no 
subject  of  reproach.     Her  whole  care  was 
for  others,  not  herself.     The  generous  in- 
terest she  took  in  their  behalf  might  have 
alarmed  a  conscience  less  transparent  than 
her  own  ; — as  it  was,  she  looked  upon  it  as 
her  especial  duty.     The  cruel  fate  of  De 
Essex    had  made   a  profound    impression ' 
upon  her ;  and  more  than  once  she  prayed 
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to  God  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  from  tb^M 
observance  of  such  laws,  as  seemed,  to  b^SE 
simple  and  clear  good  sense,  to  have  i^k-* 
other  foundation  than  the  gratification  ^^^ 
two  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  hiima-  "* 
heart — anger  and  revenge. 

As  she  mused  within  her  chamber,  Ros^^ 
mond  thought  of  many  things  that  old^^ 
and  wiser  heads  need  not  have  disdained  t=^ 
entertain ;  but  at  that  moment  the  dang^s 
of  the  brave  knight,  whom  she  had  seez^ 
cut  down  before  her  eyes,  occupied  mo^^ 
of  her  attention.  Tired  of  pacing  back:^ 
wards  and  forwards,  she  sat  down  upon  hes^ 
cushions,  and,  throwing  a  furred  mantle* 
round  her,  anxiously  waited  for  the  newi^ 
which  to  her  kind  heart  was  a  matter  o^* 
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^  So  still  she  sat,  that  she  seemed 
inaible  statue,  but  that  her  quick 
might  have  almost  been  heard  as  it 
:  through  the  bright  red  lips  that 
1  afiraid  to  close.  She  listened  and 
wtehed;  but  minute  after  minute 
1  by,  and  no  one  came.  Had  Becket 
1  untrue  ? — or  had  the  King  reftised  ? 
I  instant  a  shudder  passed  over  her, 
le  shut  her  eyes ;  the  thought,  almost 
m  as  conceived,  was  driven  away, — 
long  in  confidence  and  hope,  again 
itened  and  she  watched. 
su  Maria!"  at  length  exclaimed 
eline  from  without  the  door,  whither 
Eld  gone  the  better  to  see  what  was 
g,  "  he  comes  at  last — I  hear  his  foot 
the  stair.'' 

amond  bounded  from  her  seat;  but, 
3  to  stand,  she  sunk  back  upon  it,  and 
d  her  hands  across  her  breast.  Jac- 
e  hastily  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
p  and  placed  it  ready  for  the  expected 
A  low  knock  at  the  door  announced 
tor;  and  in  another  moment  Rosa- 
,  to  her  siuprise,  beheld,  instead  of 
ark  cloak  and  leathern  girdle  of  the 
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prior,  the  shining  of  armour  of  gold  and  of 
steoK  and  the  Lord  de  Clifford,  followed 
bv  Rannlph  de  Broc,  entered  her  apait^ 
niont- 

'*  My  fether !  **  she  exclaimed,  as  rising 
instinotivelv  she  advanced  towards  him; 
hut  nu^iv  of  surprise  than  of  pleasure  was 
in  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
u::c  T\\l.  And  the  look  of  half  frightened  t 
ourv>s::y  she  turned  upon  Ranulph  was  not  i 
over  t?A::env.£:  :o  a  lover.  The  demeanour  i 
o!  htr  r,^:h-.r.  however,  checked  at  once  j 
....  -  :*:;r  :VvV\r> :   .ir.:  ,i  se-.s.ir.on  of  terror 
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Clifford,     as    he    replaced   her    upon    her 

seat,  ''  I  have  much  to  say ;  but  I  cannot, 

I    dare    not,    speak  to   thee    now.     Nay^" 

he    added,    seeing  the   look   of  fear  that 

overspread  her  fece,  and  remembering  the 

admonition   of  Becket;  ''be  not  alarmed; 

Ranulph  will  tell  thee  all.     Be  guided  by 

him ;  I  leave  him  in  my  place.     Listen  to 

him,  my  child." 

**  And  why  not  to  thee,  my  father  ? " 

softly  asked  Rosamond,  with  an  imploring 

glance   at  her  father,  whose  fine  features 

were    contracted    with    the    emotion    he 

acomed  to  betray.     His  heart  was  doubly 

torn;  but  the  fanaticism  of  his  vow  was 

stronger  even  than  his  strong  love  for  his 

child. 

"  It  may  not  be,"  he  answered,  with  a 
rtemness  which  his  look  beUed.  ''Other 
cares  summon  me  hence. — Let  Ranulph 
teU  thee  all." 

As  he  said  these   words,  he  tunied  to 

depart;  and  placing  the  hand  of  Sir  Ra^ 

mlpb  in  that  of  his  daughter,  he  looked 

*  ber  for  one  instant  with  a  look  that 

^'wamond  remembered  to  her  dying  day. 

ti  after  years  that  look  came  back  upon 
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her  heart.  At  that  moment  she  only 
thought  it  strange ;  and,  while  she  watched 
the  receding  figure  of  De  CUfTordf  as  he 
quitted  her  room,  and  heard  his  footstep 
die  avtay,  a  feeling  of  anger  and  vexatiim 
took  possession  of  her  hreast; — she  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  treated  as  a  little  child. 
Hastily  dropping  the  hand  of  Ranulph, 
and  drawing  her  cloak  around  her,  with 
somewhat  of  an  offended  air,  she  leaned 
back  upon  her  couch.  Not  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth  ever  crossed  her  mind :  she 
imagined  that  the  iU-timed  visit  of  Sir 
Ranulph  was  connected  merely  with  some 
arrangement  for  hawking   or  hunting  for 
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d  no  effect  upon  Ranulph,  whose 
>til  was  on  his  lips,  and  who 
[lis  cause  with  an  earnestness  and 
ich  few  would  have  found  possible 
Rosamond  fixed  her  large, 
jyes  steadily  upon  him,  and  looked 
•om  head  to  foot ;  but  it  was  not 
)ble  appearance,  rare  as  it  was, 
thought  at  that  moment.  If  she 
nto  those  fine  dark  eyes,  it  was 
i  read  their  meaning;  and,  im- 
by  the  softness  and  passion  they 
I,    she    only    wondered    at    the 

of  their  owner,  who  thus  hur- 
nd  without  permission,  dared  to 
e  tacit  agreement  that  had  ever 
jetween  them,  and  speak  to  her 
ige  and  of  love. 

)uld  be  a  kindness.  Sir  Ranulph," 
at  length,  with  an  air  of  affected 
'to  tell  me  what  has  moved  you 

hither  at  this  untoward  hour  to 
I  this  nonsense/' 

miond,'*  replied  Ranulph,  gently, 
1  he  could  not  conceal  the  feeling 
ification  caused  by  her  words,  "  will 
t  be  serious  for  one  moment,  or  at 


^A 


pressed?     And    tliiiik 
liave  come  unhidden 
tor  your  tather's  saiu 
tell  you  alL     Rosam. 
guess  how  deeply  I  1 
though    in    silence,    1 
sufiered,  you  would 
on  my  suit" 

"My  father,"  replie 

querulous  tone,  "  cann 

from  him.     I  am  sur 

not  bid  you  say  that?" 

Never    till    now    ha 

Ranulph;  this  slight  al 

and  tone  thrilled  throi 

revived  his  hope, 

"Alas!"  he  replied, 
vow.  The  fetal  vow 
him  away  enforces  sa« 
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>  the  prayer  of  a  father  who  adores  his 
hflA" 
''My  father,"  said  Rosamond,  as  if 
peaking  to  herself,  but  seriously  now,  and 
rithout  affectation,  ''said  once  to  me,  I 
Bust  marry,  or  become  a  nun.** 

The  shudder  with  which  Sir  Ranulph 
fatened  to  these  words,  made  her  pause 
far  a  moment, — she  saw  that  he  was  pale 
II  death.  A  look  of  vexation,  rather  than 
of  sorrow,  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
went  on: 

"  Does  he   still  think  the  same  ? — it  is 
long  since  now.** 

"The  convent  is  a  refuge,  not  a  prison," 
aid  Ranulph,  sadly ;  "  it  was  as  such  my 
Lord    de    CUfford  \iewed    it.      But    why 
ipeak  of  this  now,  Rosamond,  my  beloved  ! 
my  adored  ? — Have  pity  on  me,  Rosamond, 
Mid  grant  my  prayer.   I  ask  you  to  be  mine 
—to  let  me  guard  you  with  my  life ! — Here, 
on  my  knees,  I  swear  to  dedicate  my  every 
thought  to  you.    You  shall   never  know 
»  grief  or  care ;    only  say  that  you   will 
wcompense  the  deep  devotion  of  my  heart. 
1  have  loved  you  long  and  truly ;    and 
We  buried  my  grief  within   my   breast 
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rather  than  bring  a  cloud  upon  your  brow. 
You  drive  me  to  despair,  if  not  to  mad- 
ness, and  yet  I  have  not  uttered  one  word 
of  anger  or  reproach.  Can  tou  not  guess, 
by  this,  how  much  I  love  you ! — My  very 
heart  seems  to  die  within  me  when  you 
turn  away.  O  Rosamond!  I  could  not 
live  nithout  you.  Speak  to  me.  Rosa^ 
mond.  I  have  no  life  but  you, — ^no  liring, 
breathing  power.  You  are  my  life,  my 
whole  exititence !  —  Speak  to  me,  Rosa- 
mond! Will  you  not  say  one  word,  and 
bid  me  live  for  you .' " 

The  earnestness  and  depth    of   feeling 
with    which    Ranulph     spoke,    at    length 
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as  he  knelt  at  her  feet, — she  looked  fixedly 
at  him  ;  and  the  progress  of  her  own 
thoughts  might  have  been  distinctly  traced 
upon  her  open  and  expressive  countenance. 
At  the  first  glance  she  had  treated  the 
question  lightly,  and  almost  with  ridicule-; 
but  while  Ranulph  spoke  a  new  era  in 
her  life,  a  new  page,  seemed  suddenly 
unfolded  to  her  view,  which  she  as  imme- 
diately felt  and  understood.  From  the 
lively  and  infantine  shadowings  of  temper 
and  half-playfiil  waywardness,  the  calmness 
of  deep  thought  had  arisen, — a  steady  look 
of  reflection  settled  upon  her  fair  brow,  and 
seemed  to  add  years  to  her  age.  For  the 
first  time,  Rosamond  began  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  love;  for  the  first  time  she 
had  listened  to  the  voice  of  passion,  and 
seen  the  paintings  of  hope,  and  of  fear, — 
her  whole  soul  was  moved  within  her; 
deep  tenderness  and  pity  shone  in  the 
dove-Uke  eyes  that  grew  darker  and  darker 
as  she  kept  them  riveted  upon  her  com- 
panion ; — but  not  once  did  those  beautiful 
eyelids  droop  beneath  the  ardour  of  his 
gaze ;  not  once  did  she  seem  to  shrink 
within  herself  as  the  language  of  her  lover 
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wfOK  impMBOiiedL  Yfm 
hnglitriied  coloiir  she  Brtwuwi  to  Us  woidi 
riioingh  BD  s«H|ialli]r  was  in  tlie  lofd 
fKe  on  wlncii  he  so  fimdljr  looked; — o 
die  ctiutiaiVy.  an  expRssion  of  finiHiia 
jEttheied  nyimd  her  month  befiite  he  bn 
ceased  to  speak.  He  saar  it  not, — bi 
wamu  tzne  heart  was  goshing  finran  h 
%6L    He  jnd^ied  of  ier,  eren  as  he  ti 


^  Rann^*^  she  said,  at  length,  and  ha 
Toire  was  cahn  and  clear,  like  the  sovi 
of  a;  silver  beH.  *•  I  have  listened  to  al 
you  have  said.  I  know  your  wishes,  ant 
my  tuchers  w-IL  I  thank  you,  RanuI[A 
tor  your  love  :  and  for  the  thought  rt 
making:  me  vour  wife — a  sdddv  thing  ]iki 
me.     Bur  it  can  never  be  I " 

"Not  be!  Rosamond! — what  do  I  hear?' 
exclaimed  Ranulph.  in  a  voice  of  terror 
"  You  are  my  wife,  my  plighted,  promisee 
wife :  and  the  whole  world  shall  not  ten 
you  from  mer 

•'  The  world,  no  !  But  mv  own  iritt- 
my  conscience — ^yes  !  "  answered  Rofi* 
niond,  finnlv. 

••  Conscience ! "  echoed  Ranulph,  with  i 
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Start;  "Rosamond,  what  has   taught  you 
that  word?" 

''Yourself,  Ranulph/'  she  replied,  with 
I  calm  simplicity,  that  at  once  disarmed  him 
)f  a  suspicion  that  had  driven  the  blood 
rom  his  heart.  "  Yoiu^elf ! "  she  repeated  ; 
your  own  words.  You  have  shown  me 
ly  duty ;  you  have  taught  me  what  love 
.  I  see  now  what  would  be  mine  were 
to  be  your  wife ;  and  I  see  also  what  I 
ight  to  give  in  return.  Ranulph,  forgive 
e!  it  were  baseness  to  deceive  you.  I 
ive  no  love  Uke  this  to  give." 
"  Oh,  my  Grod ! "  exclaimed  Ranulph,  in 
stifled  voice,  as,  rising  from  his  knee,  he 
med  from  her  and  covered  his  face  with 
s  hands.  A  quick  shudder  seemed  to 
ss  over  the  whole  frame  of  the  poor  girl, 

she  marked  his  agony ;  and  she,  too, 
se  from  her  seat.  Her  cheek  grew 
adly  pale ;  but  there  was  no  change  in 
e  expression  of  her  face.  Approaching 
mulph,  who  turned  towards  her,  she 
ok  his  hand,  and  held  it  in  both  of  hers. 
lere  was  too  much  kindness  in  the  action 
r  him  to  mistake  its  meaning;  and  he 
w  that  his  doom  was  sealed. 
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rushed    from    the    room.      And    so    tl 
parted. 

As  Ranulph,  heart-broken  and  distraci 
was  hurrying  past  the  great  hall,  he 
met  accidentally  by  Becket. 

"  Benedicite,  my  son,"  said  the  p 
piously,  and  he  seemed  about  to  pass 
but  as  the  words  reached  his  ear,  Ram 
started,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  wildly  on 
dark  frock  of  the  monk,  he  laid  his  h 
upon  his  sword,  and  said,  "  Yes,  my  Hat 
bless  me,  and  let  me  also  crave  thy  bles 
for  my  lance  and  for  my  sword  ?" 

"  How !  "  exclaimed  Becket,  with  ar 
of    surprise,    "  Sir    Ranulph    turned 
sader  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  father,"  replied  Ranr 
almost  fiercely,  "  I  follow  my  Lord 
Clifford  to  the  Holy  Land." 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  replied  Be 
calmly,  "  thou  shalt  have  the  blessin 
the  Church  in  full  form.  The  Lord 
Clifford  and  his  knights  have  asked  foi 
same,  as  before  sunset  I  depart  for  W 
I  do  but  taiTy  till  ilie  King's  pardon  t< 
Essex  is  proclaimed." 

'  He     is    pardoned,    then  ! "     exclai 
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CHAPTER   I. 


The  ancient  castle  or  palace  of  Woodstock 
was  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
park  of  the  same  name — the  first  in  Eng- 
land which  had  ever  been  inclosed  by  a 
walL  This  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Henry  the  Second,  as  much  jfrom  its  natural 
beauty,  as  for  the  great  facility  it  afforded 
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him  of  indulging  his  insatiable  pasmon  CVi 
the  chase ;  for  care  was  taken  that  wHtaJ 
the  immense  tract  of  forest  land  which  'fc 
his  orders  had  been  inclosed,  every  speem* 
of  game  should  be  encouraged  and  pK~" 
served.  That  the  whole  of  England  in  thc»« 
days  abounded  in  wild  animals  of  joblx'. 
descriptions,  was  not  enough;  the  whc^ 
world  seemed  to  have  been  ransacked,  ' 
order  to  supply  the  park  of  Woodstock  wi* 
sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  the  cravings  * 
its  master  for  every  species  of  sylvan  spor^ 
From  the  ferocious  buffalo,  to  the  tinu^ 
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ittclosures.    At  an  enormous  expense,  such 

Iwid  been  procured;  and  lions,  tigers,  leo- 

Psi^i  and  all  other  beasts  whose  swiftness 

of  foot  and  fierceness  of  nature  promised 

^^citement  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 

^tiger  of  the  pursuit,  howled  in  their  re- 

^^ective  cages  in  Woodstock  park,  as  if 

^o\iming  the  day  when,  dragged  from  their 

^^len  caves  and  burning  sands,  they  were 

*^^Ought,  at  double  their  own  weight  in  gold, 

*^  inake  sport  for  the  English  King. 

TTie  monstrous  expense  of  this  amuse- 

^^nt  may  be  easily  imagined  at   a  time 

^licn  roads  were  a  luxury  and  carriages 

^^^loiown.      Wicker   baskets,   borne   upon 

**^e  backs    of  men,   had    been   the   chief 

''^c^de  of  conveyance  by  which  these  wild 

^^^narchs   of  the   desert    and    the  jungle 

"^<i  reached   their  present  abode.      The 

s^^Tns  thus  lavished  were,  however,  among 

*^*^e  items  most  pleasant  to  the  King  to  con- 

^^tnplate.     The  keeper  of  the  beasts,  or  the 

B  2 


iiiiiiiiiifi  V — :  :iai:rirt  «  : 
•f\  i  ir.r.  lucir..  *"-Hi  1 

-,■,.1- 1"  1-    V  i;i  rnia 
•;■-•*  .■'?;■"-:■  i*a..—*i-  fly:t 
..v.r.   'J!f  ;.:, 

*f^A»,'.fr  %i,  th'ii,  who  lh«d  in  i 
Iff  th'r  vjiAtW*:,  and  whose  i 
'■.Wr.iiSry  mii\  romance. 

'Dtc  \iii\suu:  of  Woodstock  wooU  1 
tnutnu-iy  f]'<,<:rvi;d  the  name,  had  ia  oafi 
u|tpf-itr.'Lii(;(;  hccn  called  iqxtn  to  aeaa 
|»rcrc>Hiitiv(;  t«  the  abode  <rf  royatty;    Oik 
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♦oter  waUs  had  been  re-built  at  a  consider- 
able ^stance;    the    keep    stood   like    an 
isolated  tower  at  one  comer  of  the .  edifice, 
wWch  was  very  long  and  high,  surrounding 
iwo  in-egular  squares,  with  pointed  turrets  at 
wch  comer,  and  surmounted  with  innumer- 
^le  vanes.    It  looked  more  like  an  hospital 
tlian  a  palace,  and  yet  was  not  without  a 
<^crtain  air  of  grandeur ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
«Vourite  projects  of  the  King  was  the  re- 
■^uilding  of  the    castle   with   a  splendour 
Wtherto    unknown,    no   embellishment   or 
Snishing  had  been  permitted    Convenience 
^lone  was   studied ;   and   so   coarsely  and 
^relessly  had  even  this  been  effected,  that 
^  xnany  parts  where  the  building  had  been 
'Apposed  defective,  rude  buttresses  of  ma- 
'^^ry  were  piled  up  against  it,  and  small 
^^ojections,   containing  a  few  rooms,  had 
^n  hastily  added,   outraging  aU  propor- 
•^on,  and  giving  an  unsightly  effect  to  the 
"^hole  exterior  of  the  edifice. 


sans   aiiu   iuiiw>t*^ic»,    »»**- 


be  constantly  reqnired;  fc 
a  matter  of  pride,  even  in  1 
King,  that  every  castle  sh- 
withal  to  depend  upon  ite 
covered  a  great  eictent  of 
huilding  appeared    small 

I  with  the  grandem^  of  the 

it  was  surromided,  so  ma| 
woodlands,  and  so  glorioi 
that  shaded  the  noble  p 
the  palace  the  gromid  wj 
in  the  rear  and  at  one 

I  seemed  to  reach  the  vei 

masses  of  wood  rose  sp 
the  eye  could  reach. 


r 
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wsts  the  only  thing  approaching  to  refine- 
ment to  be  seen  without  the  walls.     Much 
csure  had  been  bestowed  upon  its  bowers 
arid  its  walks,  and  myriads  of  flowers  grew 
in    £intastic  luxuriance  upon  the  banks  of 
tbe  ponds  and  the  edges  of  the  fountains 
^th  which  it  was  studded.     Grottoes  and 
^^vems  were  contrived  within  its   shade ; 
^•^d  rude  imitations  of  wild  animals  in  stone 
*^d  painted  wood  were  added  in   sundry 
places,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect.     A 
l^'^v  outer  wall  with  many  gates,  inclosed 
trx^  whole,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
palace.     Beyond  this  all  was  neglected  and 
^Id, 

It  was  in  this  beautiful  retreat,  that  King 

*lenry  delighted  to  spend  his  days,  living, 

^^  ^was  then  the  custom,  more  in  the  happy 

fenciiliarity  of  friendship,  than  as  a  slave  to 

fornaality  and  etiquette.     Except  in  times 

^f  warfere,  or  tumult,  or  when  engaged  in 

t\ie  discharge   of  public  affairs,   the  King 
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dupensed  gladly  widi  much  of  the 
mony  attendant  uptm  his  rank,  and 
to  ^pear  more  as  lord  of  the  castle 
rounded  by  his  friends,  than  as  a  ni< 
in  the  midst  of  his  court.  The 
kindness  of  lus  manner,  his  ready 
intelligence,  and  good-hiunour, 
broken  save  by  a  passing  thunderstorm 
anger,  which  was  soon  forgotten,  fitted 
peculiariy  for  the  life  he  liked ;  and  it 
be  easily  imagined  with  what  enthusi 
these  endearing  qualities  in  a  mighty  prince 
were  appreciated  and  cherished.  Even 
apart  from  the  incentive  of  amlntion,  the 
King  was  the  idol  of  the  Court :  few  were 
his  enemies,  of  their  own  accord ;  still  fewer 
were  those  he  had  made, — for  the  love  at 
his  subjects,  more  than  their  obedience^ 
was  the  dream  of  his  heart. 

It  was  not  so  with  Eleanor,  his  QueoL, 
Haughty,  arrogant,  and  exacting,  her  ab- 
V«8  ever  hailed  with  delight.     Pre- 
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ferring  to  indulge  her  imperious  spirit  alone, 

she  generally  contrived  to  spend  the  greater 

part  of  her  time  at  some  one  of  her  many 

castles  in  France,  rather  than  remain  in 

d:^gland  merely  to  fill  the  rank  of  second 

Parsonage  at  the  court  of  the  beloved  and 

popular  King  Henry.    Added  to  this,  her 

^ojoxim  in  England  was  odious  to  her.   The 

^^^Oii-barbarous  state   of  the   country   was 

^^irtainly  not  inviting ;  and  to  one  who  had 

^^^t,  its  interest  at  heart,  was  peculiarly  dis- 


iTie  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Henry 

the  improvement  of  his  kingdom.     He 

^^^•tched  over  it  with  an  anxious  and  pater- 

^^-1    eye ;  but  to  the  Queen,  it  was  a  matter 

^^   icnore  than  indifference.     The  scorn  she 

^It:    she  scarcely  condescended  to  conceal. 

^^though  her  court   was,   in   fact,  almost 

^^clusively  composed  of  her  own  country- 

^^Ti,  yet  she  affected  to  treat  all  in  England 

^^e,  and  the  bitter  taunt  of  "  Saxon  "  was 

B  3 
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ever  on  her  lips.  Tlie  Ui'e  of  EleanoiJ 
offered  a  fearfiil  example  of  the  effects 
temper,  even  wTieii  coiuiterbalanced  by  tb^ 
magic  charms  of  beauty,  riches,  and  rank- 
In  early  youth,  the  Queen  of  Henry  thff 
Second  had  been  one  of  the  handsomesi 
women  of  her  time ;  and  later  in  life 
preserved  much  that  was  striking  an4 
attractive,  if  all  liad  not  been  marred  by 
the  violence  of  her  temper,  and  the 
light  she  seemed  to  take  in  doing  injurj'  to 
others.  Very  evidently  portrayed  upon 
her  dark  and  sinister  countenance  were 
these  traits  of  character. 

Eleanor  had  been  married  very  young  » 
Louis  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  vriw 
was  so  passionately  attached  to  her,  thai 
he  insisted  upon  her  following  him  to  thf 
Holy  Land.  Nothing  could  have  been  lew 
pleasing  to  the  vain  and  giddy  EleanWi 
who  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  sun  of  Paks- 
tine  on  her  complexion,  as   much  as  Ae 
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monotony  of  the  journey  with  her  fana- 
ticrally  pious  husband.     She,  however,  was 
forced  to  obey ;  but  had  contrived,  by  her 
sarcasms  and  ridicule,  to  render  her  pre- 
sence   anything  but  an  acquisition  to  the 
devout   and  anxious  Louis.      No   sooner, 
however,  had  they  reached  the  East,  than 
graver  matter  of  reproach   was  fumisheci 
to   the    King,  who   immediately  took   ad- 
vantage   of    it    to    separate   from   a   wife 
who  had  proved  so  little  congenial  to  his 
tastes.     The  mad  passion  which   Eleanor 
had  conceived  for  Raymond  of  Antioch  (a 
prince  whose  beauty  and  grace  were,  at  that 
time,  the  theme  of  all  praise),  was  stated  as 
tlie  cause  of  the  divorce  which  Louis  soon 
ifterwards  obtained ;  but  reports  were  not 
Anting  that  added  many  other  faults  to 
ftis  one.     The  conduct  of  Eleanor  directly 
<fterwards^  went  fer  to  justify  these  reports ; 
^  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  time 
tf  the  divorce,  she   offered   her  hand  to 
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Henry,  then  Duke  of  Normandy^  whom 
she  had  seen  and  admired  when  a  visitor  at 
the  court  of  her  husband. 

Henr\'  was  not  proof  against  such 
temptation.  A  beautiful  princess,  with 
seven  provinces  of  France  for  her  dowry, 
was  a  prize  well  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  efforts  of  Louis  to 
prevent  it, — for  the  latter  dreaded  such  an 
augmentation  to  the  power  of  his  vassal, — 
the  marriage  was  immediately  solemnised. 

Many  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the 
birth  of  several  children  might  have  dra^u 
closer    the    bonds   that    seemed    to    have 
been   forged  by  love ;   but  such    had  not 
been    the   case.      Henr\\   whose   <rav   and 
easy    nature    might   by   good   sense    have 
been   controlled,   lost   patience  when  sub 
jected  to   the   dailv   and    hourly    tormer 
of    a    jealous     and    exacting    wife ;    ai 
Eleanor,    who    had    married    him    men 
for  his  beauty  and  his  youth,  soon  gi 
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tired  of  both,  and  turned  her  eyes  to  newer 
charms,  and  attentions  more  flattering  to 
her  insatiable,  vanity  than  those  of  a 
husband  ever  occupied  by  the  welfare  of 
a  country  for  which  she  had  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  care. 

As  this  situation  of  affairs  was  by  no 
means  a  secret,  the  Court  was  one  hotbed 
of  intrigue.  If  aD  hearts  were  with  the 
King,  Eleanor  also  had  her  followers  and 
partisans.  Her  power  was  too  great,  her 
independence  too  acknowledged,  to  permit 
of  her  being  treated  with  any  neglect.  She 
Yiad  places  to  give,  honours  to  bestow,  and 
nches  which,  if  it  suited  her,  she  could 
scatter  with  no  sparing  hand.  When,  in 
wiy  age,  did  these  fail  of  producing  their 
fronted  effect  ? 
Thus  two  parties  existed  beneath  the 
*ie  roof;  but  no  overt  act  had  yet  de- 
^''■wd  a  division  of  interests  between  the 
^  and  Queen.     Eleanor  was  too  crafty 
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to  precipitate  even  a  matter  she  had  most 
at  heart ;  but  the  pains  she  took  to  separate 
his  children  from  their  &ther,  sometinies 
on  one  plea,  sometimes  on  another,  ever 
keeping  them  at  a  distance  from  him, 
was  a  clear  proof  that  the  influence  she 
meant  to  exercise  over  their  minds  was  not 
destined  either  for  the  advantage  or  plea- 
sure of  the  King.  It  is  true  that,  at  that 
time,  the  young  English  princes  were  but 
little  removed  from  childhood ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  their  &ther,  might 
be   some   excuse   for  the  perripacioiis  ob- 
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CHAPTER    II. 


It  was  with  a  sensation  more  of  terror 
than  delight  that  Rosamond,  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  King  from  Clifford  Castle, 
had  foimd  herself  the  inmate  of  the  Palace 
of  Woodstock.  So  many  events  had  been 
crowded  into  the  last  few  months  of  her 
existence,  that  her  young  heart  trembled 
at  their  rapid  succession.  From  the  clois- 
tered novice  of  Clairvaux,  she  had  sud- 
denly   found    herself    transformed   to   the 
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queen  of  the  castle  of  her  &t)ier ; 
after  a  hafipy  and  brilliant  redgn  in 
ancestral    towers,    she    had    as    suddei^ 
dropped    from    her    giddy   hei^it.     Noi 
sheltered  by  royal  walls,  she  was  no  long) 
free,  but  counted  as  one  among  the 
who,  although  noble  and  well-boni,  wq 
still  but  attendants  upon  the  Queen.    1 
novelty    of    her    position    might     for 
moment  have  veOed  to  the  eyes  of 
mond  all  that    was    dependent    and    dii 
tasteful  in  it ;    but   ere    much    time    had 
elapsed  her  heart  began  to  pine,  and  h& 
spirit  to  chafe,  at  the  comparative  thraldom 
ill  which  she  was  held. 

The  departure  of  her  father  for  the  Holy 
Land,  had,  however,  left  her  without 
resource  or  appeal.  He  had  solemnly 
intrusted  her  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
Queen;  he  had  bidden  her  adieu,  »ai 
Uessed  her :  and  she,  too  gratefti]  to  be 
an    tlie  dreaded  slavery  of  the 
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convent,  had  gladly  accepted  of  her  doom 
— at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Paradise  had  opened  to  her  view.  It  was 
not  until  long  after  her  fiEtther  had  gone — 
when  she  no  more  heard  his  voice,  or 
waited  for  his  paternal  embrace — ^that  Rosa- 
mond felt  she  was  alone.  Ranulph,  too, 
had  left  her ;  he  had  gone  at  her  bidding, 
and  followed  her  father  to  the  Holy  War. 
Should  he  perish,  his  blood  would  be  upon 
her  head ! 

As  she  dwelt  upon  this  thought,  Rosa- 
mond shuddered ;  and  yet  not  once  had  she 
^hed    unsaid    those    words    which    had 
driven  him  from  her  side.     Still,  she  felt 
lonely  and  sad.     The  absence  of  familiar 
fcces  is  the  first  blow  upon  the  heart. 
Many  noble  ladies  were  at  the  court  of 
fe  Queen  ;  but  Rosamond  in  vain  looked 
wond  for  one  to  whom  she  might  cling, 
®  ^liom  she  might  confide ;  each  seemed 
^  much  occupied  by  her  own  concerns  to 


r_:-  •  :_•  ?\^v^:.'  a.-  mey  nad  immediaie^ 
r:  >*-z:  :.  oesijniaif  her.  found  herself  n 
.  ^inxxmiTTr  simucK;.  One  &ce  dkm^  i 
.in^  r^iii  ihT  leiuiUt  rnrnnamnns  appeaned  to  ^ 
•**ian  u3^.-)i  ii-2-  ninn  kmdh-  than  the  rolr  1 
»:iT  -  iii:--.  >ouiiQt^  more  softhr  in  her  env  « 
uiiL  iitT  iK^an  nc  KcK^amcmd  insdncdvdf  j 
r"t'v  i»t:a:  a:  tih  ics:  marnedc  tonch. 


'iitr:!.   at    C  ascro    snch  was  the  nme 
K  zi'^r-  nev-ijuuc  iritud   was  considendilf 
.•ider  Tij;;^  K  :»!;£2naDd.  ahhongfa  sdU  Tounf^ 
ciiid  xr2^  ibr  widow  of  the  Count  de  Castro^  | 

one  •:  f  rbr  m-iiij  no'rfe  knights  who,  havo^  j 
foijowwi  L'juii^  of  France  to  the  Holv  War, 
iia/i  laiiT.-n  r»cneaih  the  5word  of  the  infideL 
li'-atrix,  whf>  had  always  been  an  especial 
favourite  witli  Eleanor,  retained  her  place 
at  Court,  and  was  intnisted  bv  the  Queen 
with  the  care  and  management  of  a  whole 
ln*vy  of  fair  f(irls,  whom  she  always  re- 
liiinc'd  in  her  suite,  and  who  were  known 
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ij  the    name     of     "  Queen     Eleanor's 

It  was  one  of  the  £Eincies  of  Eleanor  to 
le  thus  surrounded, — a  fancy  she  had 
adopted  while  residing  in  the  East,  where 
Ae  first  organised  her  glittering  troop, 
[he  ladies  composing  this  corps  had  no 
Estinct  duties  to  perform,  nor  were  in  any 
wy  remunerated  for  their  trouble;  they 
occupied  the  position  of  ladies  of  honour, 
nd  were  generally  chosen  from  families 
i  the  highest  rank.  Beauty,  however, 
Wtt  their  chief  recommendation, — for  what- 
srer  pleased  the  eye,  found  favour  with  the 
ttiieen.  Good  looks  and  tasteful  dress  were 
lier  predominant  passions ;  and  not  satisfied 
nith  devoting  a  considerable  time  every  day 

0  the  cares  of  the  toilet,  she  made  them 
bo  her  study  for  others,  and  spent  her  hours 

1  continually  devising  new  means  of  oma- 
lenting  the  persons  of  her  female  guard. 
t  one  time  causing  them  all  to  be  mounted 
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and  attired  as  Amazons,  she  bad  them 
carefully  instructed  in  the  science  of  arntt. 
At  another,  they  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  Mahomedan  slaves ;  while,  the  next  day, 
perhaps,  crowned  nith  flowers  and  glittering 
with  gems,  they  danced  before  her  in  a  sort 
of  ballet,  or,  in  the  rustic  garb  of  peasants, 
waited  upon  her  beneath  the  trees,  when  it 
was  her  pleasure  to  feast  in  the  open  air. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  caprice  of  the 
Queen,  who  possessed  the  happjr  art  of 
blending  considerable  taste  with  her  some- 
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suspected  her  of  the  fact,  so  thoroughly 
did  she  contrive  always  to  conceal  her  own 
thotoghts.  Chameleon-like,  she  seemed  as 
thoxigh  she  could  take  any  shape  she 
plea^d;  and  to  adapt  herself  to  those 
*ix>iind  her   was  her  constant  and  serious 

By    these    means,    although    she 

^^ver    rendered    a    service,    yet    all    her 

associates     accounted     her    their     friend. 

^^      sort    of  universal    popularity  was  the 

^^'^'^'v^ard  of  her  incessant  toil  :  the   confi- 

^^Hce    of   the    Queen    towards    her    was 

^^^^ost,  unbounded  ;   yet  a  close   observer 

^*   tHe   human   countenance  might  not  so 

^^pUcitly  have  trusted  her. 

The  face  of  Beatrix  had  a  very  singular 
^^Px^ssion.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  round ; 
^t  there  was  a  restlessness  in  their  light 
^'^at  was  impleasing ;  they  were  almost  black 
^5^^s,  and  yet  they  sometimes  looked  golden. 
*^e  eyebrows  were  straight,  and  nearly 
^^   in  front ;    her   forehead  was  broad. 


it:r.rfist:c  :c  'ztt:  .nrraiES  of  At  ■>u^^lL^ 
jnrt  X  fiHinlar  •issrvsa^m  to  this  other—' 
vi!«f  "'n.-i'st-iT'i-  iikv.  h  wf  mi|MKsiU0 
-L'X  rj  '•:•:£  i-v^-e  iscoiX:  Imc  die  scowtf 
-v.&>  ::»;•:  £^  ^iSadbnaiT  as  die  foit^ 
±rirf  wviuJi  jcinvfr  W  called  |!Dod^ 
>er  thr-'iii:  ir^  •cui^ievMr  too  dioit*. 
mri  ~hi  '^u^  r^nf-^cEMd  widi.  to  faer  die 
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cliilcl^  and  was  unsupported  by  family  ties. 

A     rich  marriage  therefore  was  her  only 

hope;  but  at  the   court  of  Eleanor,  few 

naexi    sought  for    wives  ; — ^unless    bribery 

coijld  efiect  it,  there  seemed  little  chance 

loTe  should  work    the    miracle  she 

t.     The  love  of  place  and  power  she 

i^^ll   knew  was  inherent  in  the  breast  of 

a  brave  knight  whose  lips  breathed 

chivalry  and  devotion.     Influence  at 

therefore  was  to  her  the  master-key 

\yy      which   she  hoped  many   a  hard  heart 

covild  be  imlocked. 

To  acquire  this   influence  at  the  court 
^^    Heiiry  was  by  no  means  easy   to  one 
^  her  sex.     The  King  had  hitherto  been 
*^tally  inaccessible;   and,  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  female  charms,  he  spent  little  of 
"^  time  in  the  society  of  the  Queen  and 
"^^  ladies ;  and  the  violent  and  uncertain 
*^^per  of  Eleanor  made  it  difficult  for  any 
one  ever  to  be  sure  of  leading  her  as  they 
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chose.  Years  of  close  study  bid,  howenr, 
so  completely  unveiled  the  nature  of  the 
Queen  to  her  conipanion,  that  she  acquired 
the  art  of  managiug  her,  without  erai 
engendering  a  suspicion  on  her  part.  The 
patience,  perseverance,  and  industry  she 
had  used,  the  humiliations  and  pri^-atiom 
she  had  endured,  were  incalculahle.  Al 
ler^h,  the  wily  Beatrix  had  her  reward; 
she  felt  that  one  of  her  prime  objects  w»» 
attuned,  and  that  she  thoroughly  knew  tl'^ 
Queen.      It    was   a    diiBcult  task   thus 


\ 
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IS  to  the  sentiments  of  her  friend^  Beatrix 
obtained  an  immense  advantage  over  her 
royal  mistress.  As  yet,  however,  neither 
had  succeeded  in  captivating  the  affections 
of  the  object  of  their  mutual  adoration,  the 
&ir-haired  and  blue-eyed  Etienne  de  Blois. 
The  stem  beauty  of  Eleanor,  and  the  more 
eastern-looking  charms  of  Beatrix  appeared 
to  be  equally  unattractive  to  him.  The 
Count  Etienne  was  son  of  the  Count  de 
Blois,  who  had  so  much  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  first  Crusade :  but  the  sense  and 
aierit  of  the  father  had  not  descended  as 
beir-looms.  • 

The  young  Count  Etienne  might  be 
brave  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word — most  gentlemen  are  brave.  He 
would  follow  his  sovereign  to  battle,  or 
risk  his  person  at  the  tournament  or  the 
chase ;  but  bravery  of  soul  he  had 
none ;  and  to  carve  out  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion by  his  sword,  or  by  his  pen,  or  by 

VOL.  II.  c 
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any  other  ennobling  means,  never  entered 
his  mind.      He  was  inordinately   vain  of 
his  own  person,   and  aspired  to   be  the 
Narcissus  of  the  court, — an  honour  which 
he  had  been  latterly  somewhat  forced  to 
di\'ide    with    the    young    Gaultier   de  SL 
Clair,  who  had  become  the  proren^al  min- 
strel of  the  King.    Gaultier  was,  howerer.^ 
a  minstrel,  and  nothing  more ;  and  Etienne^ 
could  boast  of  noble  blood,  which  went^ 
some  httle  way  towards  appeasing  the  jea — 
lous  feelings  of  the  count 
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that  he  condescended  to  give  himself  any 
trouble. 

It  had  long  been  the    secret  hope   of 
Beatrix    to    marry    the    Count   de   Blois, 
whose  vast  possessions  and  high  rank  were 
every  way  worthy  of  her  ambition.     De- 
ceived by  a  deference  in  his  manner  which 
she   fancied  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
lierself^  she  indulged  in   the   wildest  ima- 
ginings of  hope,  and  thought  the  prize  was 
vdthin  her  grasp.     Day  after  day  had  she 
'vratched  and  listened  for  some  avowal  from 
Ids  lips  which  might  justify  her  wishes  and 
expectations;  but  none   ever  greeted  her 
ear.     The  bright  butterfly  hovered  before 
lier  eyes ;  but  his  liberty  still  was  his  own. 
It   needed  all   the   immense   control   that 
Beatrix  had  acquired,  not   only  over  her 
words,  but  over  her  very  looks,  to  conceal 
her  dismay  when  she  discovered  a  rival  in 
the   Queen ;  though   so    consummate   was 
her  art,   that  even   Eleanor,   who  was  no 

c  2 
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mean  adept  in  cumiing, 
deceived.  So  profound,  indeed, 
discretion  and  tact  displayed  by  B« 
that  she  forthwith  became  the  depoe 
of  a  secret  which  might  have  caused 
both  to  lier  royal  mistress  and  to  he: 
By  a  feariul  effort  she  smothered  hei 
sentment  and  grief;  but,  from  that  hoi 
had  become  the  study  of  her  life  s 
read  the  volatile  Edenne  as  to  work 
the  accomplishment  of  her  hopes.  It 
became  evident  to  her  practised  eye, 
to  separate  him  firom  the  Queen  wa 
no  means  the  most  desirable  step, 
vanity  alone  of  Etienne  was  gratifiei 
the  royal  favour ;  his  heart  was  still  i 
his  golden  locks,  in  the  fashion  ol 
annour,  and  the  embroidery  of  his  d 
but  Beatrix  soon  discovered  that  then 
a  path  where  gratitude  if  not  love  ■ 
await  the  successful  venture,  and  sh 
Itentlj  devoted  herself  to  the  task. 
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Etienne  de  Blois  secretly  sighed  for  a 
place    at    court.      Although    in    constant 
attendance  upon  the  King,  it  was  but  as 
one  of  the  many  nobles  who  were  per- 
mitted to  join  in  his  sports;  and  Etienne 
aimed  at   higher   things.      The  pomp   of 
place  and  power  was  exactly  what  suited 
liis  taste;  but  the  accomphshment  of  his 
object  seemed  difficult  in  more  ways  than 
one.     He  was  no  favourite  with  the  King, 
who  ridiculed  his  foppishness  and   vanity, 
to   which   his  own   simplicity  afforded   so 
tacit  a  reproof,   and    Eleanor    dared   not 
interfere.      Fearful    of    betraying   the   too 
great  interest  she   felt,  she  found  herself 
forced  to   remain   neutral  in  the  affair  of 
advancement    to    her   favourite.      It    fell, 
therefore,  to  the  lot  of  Beatrix  silently  to 
work  the  wheels  that  might  lead  to  the 
end  desired.     Her  first  object  must  be  to 
ingratiate   herself  into   the   favoiu*  of  the 
King;  though  Henry,  who  had  little  plea- 
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sure  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  seldom 
afforded  her  the  opportunity.  Not  lon^ 
however,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at 
Woodstock  Park,  Beatrix  dUcovered  that 
some  attraction  existed  which  brought  the 
royal  couple  more  frequently  together,  and 
of  which  the  fair  Eleanor,  as  it  was  a 
terrible  restraint  upon  her,  was  wholly 
guiltless.  As  she  made  the  dkcorery, 
Beatrix  did  not  even  smile ;  but  her  heart 
exulted  within  her,  and  she  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to   the   "  fidr  Saxon,"   whose 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  amuse- 
ments in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  the 
life  which  Eleanor  led  while  there,  offered 
few  charms  to  her  capricious  mind.  She 
felt  but  half  a  Queen  when  in  the  presence 
of  Henry,  who  was  equally  determined  to 
reign  alone.  Continual  bickerings  and  cold- 
ness, therefore,  ensued  when  any  important 
decision  was  made  by  him  without  his 
having  previously  consulted  the  Queen.    In 


{]\\<,  however,  the  King  was  not  mu  ^'^ 
blame;  for  as  Eleanor,  in  all  she  saJ^ 
did,  had  merely  the  advancement  of  ^^^ 
own  views  at  heart,  Henry  had  litde  cC^^^ 
fidence  in  her  opinion.     His  friendship  w^^ 
Becket,  having  been  formed  in  her  abseno^^ 
at  first  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  i 
but  on  the  sudden  announcement,  one  dxf^ 
of  the  appointment  of  the  new  favourite  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  the  Queen  began 
to  be  alarmed.     So  important  a  situation 
placed  him   at  once  in   direct   communn 
cation  with   her.     The  duties  of  his  office 
must  render  him  a  constant  resident  at  the  < 
court;  and,  as  a  foe  or  a  friend,  his  pie- 
sence  might  very  materially  affect  her  pos- 
tion.     Had  he  continued  to  be  only  ^'the 
Saxon  priest,"  by  which  appellation  she  had 
at  first  designated  him,  he  would  still  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  her;  but, as 
chancellor,  the  case  was  completely  altered- 
It  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  attach 
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'"D  at  once  to  her  party.  For  this  reason 
™  anothered  the  resentment  she  felt  at 
^  sl^ht  she  had  received  from  the  King^ 
tlwugh  she  treasured  the  remembrance  in 
Acf  heart  to  revenge  the  indignity  on  the 
fat  fitting  occasion.  The  better  to  conceal 
her  feelings  she  met  the  new  Chancellor 
w^  a  manner  so  gracious  and  bland,  that 
Becket  himself  was  totally  deceived  by  it : 
MS  ?anity  was  flattered.  Aware  of  the  tern- 
^  and  disposition  of  the  Queen,  he  looked 
^n  her  condescension  as  an  additional 
it)of  of  his  own  marvellous  power  over 
D  whom  he  approached.  His  proud  heart 
onsequenily  grew  more  proud.  Each  day 
nother  of  his  golden  dreams  seemed  to  take 
^  shape  of  reality,  and  already  the  out- 
fttd  effect  began  to  manifest  itself.  After 
is  elevation,  Becket,  no  longer  a  modest 
omble  priest,  carried  himself  with  the  air 
f  a  prince.  His  dress  and  appointments 
ere  splendid  beyond  behef.   Every  time  he 

c  3 
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■IK.  CeS    I^MBof  ■OTtNBVQ   in    toC  1 

•f  hs  fciiiiii.  t^  eonduct  of  Beckei^n 
teHg  hKBnMB  to  Wales  haTing  been  ^^^ 
■Mteifieeeof  tact andcbpfeaucT.  the  Kinj^^iS 
■■■ndMiBiT  luultul  tt>  aend  )um  to  Paris.-^^' 
■  miet  to  wiart  a  negotiation  be  ha<K^" 
lo^  iMd  nndi  at  lie«t,  but  had  defenetCv'^ 
until  a  fining  amliassaulor  could  be  found — K:^ 
Becket,  whose  sou)  nrvi-Ued  in  the  display^C:'. 
of  im  ftiandeur.  would  have  inUingI>'^^J 
hastened  his  departun.-:  but  an  Henry  could  fc-" 
not  Ijrine  himself  to  |»ait  with  his  advi&er  "^^ 
and  ftiend.  the  jouniey  was  deftTrcd,  and  ^^ 
mtty  botu*  tfait    conld  be    spared 
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&  gnsping  mind  took  in  every  trifle ;  no 

ktal  was  too  minute  to  be  overlooked. 

fle  knew  well  that  small  means  may  lead 

tomiportant  ends.     He  neglected  nothing 

ht  might  even  indirectly  extend  or  con- 

Miidite  his  power.      The    secrets   of  the 

mt  were  as  much  his  study  as  the  temper 

if  I  nation ;  and  his  unscrupulous  mind  saw 

■  them  only  so  many  wires  whereby  to 

[wore  the  puppets  of  his  own  fortune  and 

hoe.    The   King,  who  might,   from    the 

•cred  calUng  of  Becket,   have   feared   a 

Kttor,  and  whose  haughty  spirit  dreaded 

jMproof,  was  enchanted  at  the  latitude  thus 

pven  to  his  desires,  and  daily  and  hourly 

ttached  himself  more  warmly  to  his  friend. 

Ikey  were  seldom  to  be  seen  apart. 

Among  the  many  confidences  which  he 

•ide  to  his  adviser,  there  was  one,  how- 

•*», on  which  the  King  had  never  touched, 

^•Uiough  now  the  main-spring  of  every 

*Wght  and  action  of  his  life.     His  love 
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for  Rosamond  had  acquired  that  strength 
which  it  was  never  destined  to  lose;  thoughi 
with  the  delicacy  of  true  affection,  he  diHy 
grew  more  resened  in  the  utterance  of  it 
His  secret  might  tremble  on  his  lips,  bul 
to  breathe  her  name  to  another,  save  it 
accents  of  admiration  and  respect,  «« 
beyond  his  strength.  He  would  liave  lak 
down  half  his  kingdom  to  place  her  on  ih' 
throne  by  his  side;  but  situated  as  he  WM 
he  dared  not  think  upon  the  past,  or  lool 
upon  the  fiitxu-e.  That  young  gir!  was  a] 
the  world  to  him ;  yet,  awed  by  the  halo  o 
pmity  that  shone  around  her,  he  did  no 
even  seek  to  make  known  to  her  th 
feelings  of  his  heart.  He  did  not  hope  & 
a  corresponding  emotion  in  hers;  but  be 
sympathy,  her  pity,  was  more  than  he  coui 
have  borne.  He  felt  he  was  not  proc 
against  these,  for  he  loved  her  with  all  th 
romance  of  his  nature,  and  forgot  that  b 
was  a  King. 
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Another  feeling  added  to  the  distress  of 
liis  mind :  her  father  had  entrusted  her  to 
liis  care ;  he  had  promised  to  be  her  pro^ 
Sector  and  guide^ — ^his  honour  therefore  was 
^X  stake.  Tormented  by  all  these  conflict- 
ing thoughts^  Henry  daily  grew  more  and 
more  perplexed — now  dejected^  now  radiant 
i^ith  happiness  and  hope ! 

And  Becket  looked  calmly  on,  and 
smiled! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  room  in  which  the  Queen  usuaUjT 
passed  her  mornings  while  at  Woodstock, 
was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
castle.  A  large  window,  shaded  by  an  a^Ti- 
ing  of  green  cloth  fringed  with  gold,  over- 
looked the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  park. 
It  formed  a  sort  of  recess  in  the  otherwise 
almost  square  room,  and  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  Eleanor,  who  could  see  from  it  not 
only  the  park,  but  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
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the  pleasaunce  and  the  tilting-ground,  which 
yrss  a  spot  seldom  unoccupied  for  many 
liours  together. 

Ahnost  every  amusement  of  that  day  par- 
took of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age ;  even 
women  gloried  in  the  practice  of  warlike 
exercises.  They  wore  Ught  armour,  and 
carried  slender  lances,  with  a  small  wooden 
ball  aJBixed  to  the  points.  A  poniard,  or 
short  sword,  was  a  common  appendage  to 
tlieir  dress  on  horseback ;  and,  in  the  beauty 
of  their  breast-plates  and  sword-belts,  the 
feir  Amazons  displayed  their  taste  and  gra- 
tified their  love  of  endeavoming  to  echpse 
their  companions.  Such  pastimes  were  the 
usual  resource  of  the  somewhat  imprisoned 
maidens  that  formed  Queen  Eleanor's  guard ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chase,  the  daily  routine  of 
life  at  Woodstock  did  not  offer  much  variety 
or  interest  to  those  of  the  female  sex.  To 
such  as  were  averse  to  hunting  or  riding,  it 


must  have  been  positive  misery ;  fortunately ' 
however,  there  were  few  who  did  not  carfy 
the  love  of  these  pursuits  to  excess. 

It  was  the  desire,  as  well  as  policy,  O* 
the  King  that  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  eOe^ 
couraged  at  his  castle  of  Woodstock,  shouUl 
be  such  as  might  in  some  degree  interest 
the  Queen,  by  allowing  her  and  her  attend;- 
ant  ladies  to  take  part  in  them.     In  thid 
the  Normans  displayed  their  great  advance 
in  civilization  over  their  Saxon  neighbours^ 
in  whose  castles  women  were  comparadv^e 
slaves.     The  Norman  ladies,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  almost  deified,  and  might  have 
been  happy,  could  they  have  found  con- 
tentment by  contrasting  their  lot  with  that 
of  others.    Human  nature  is,  however,  much 
the  same  everywhere,  and  has  been  so  in 
every  age ;  where  one  passion  is  gratified, 
another  is  just  as  likely  to  arise  in  its  place, 
equally  difficult  to  thwart.     Thus,   if  the 
Saxon  ladies,  immured  within  the  strong- 
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holds  of  their  lords,  pined  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display,  the  Norman  ladies, 
lauded  to  the  skies,  and  sung  by  trouba- 
dours, and  whose  colours  were  worn  by 
brave  and  noble  knights,  were  equally  a 
prey  to  the  contending  struggles  of  their 
own  fair  breasts.  Their  envjdngs  and  jea- 
lousies were  countless  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  their 
sole  origin  in  the  one  imconfessed  cause — 
desire  of  admiration. 

So  insatiable  a  craving  for  this  paltry 
homage  exists  in  the  female  heart,  that 
many  a  good  quality  is  choked  up  by  it, 
and  the  narrow-sighted  mortals,  intent 
upon  ecUpsing  each  other,  have  never 
discovered  the  space  open  to  their  power, 
were  they  only  to  cast  aside  their  jea- 
lousy and  seek  their  strength  in  imion. 
Opportunities  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  all  their  amiable  qualities  had  not 
been  wanting  to  the  fair  inmates  of  Wood- 
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aim  and  hold>  that  spoke  her  mistress  of 
the  art  Every  voice  was  unanimous  in  her 
praise.  Such  skill,  such  grace  and  firm- 
ness, had  never  before  been  seen.  Fhnn 
the  hoary  warrior  to  the  £Eur-haiTed  page, 
every  eye  foUowed  her,  as,  in  mock  tounup 
ment,  she  tilted  in  the  lists  with  her  young 
companions  of  the  Queen's  guard,  or  flew 
through  the  forest  glades  on  her  beautiful 
Arab  steed,  as  light  and  as  graceful  as  the 
wild  deer  that  she  pursued.  Every  eye  fol- 
lowed her, — and  what  heart  would  not  have 
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and  many  a  vow  was  breathed^  and  prayer 
was  prayed,  which  Rosamond  neither 
knew  nor  would  have  heeded  had  she 
known. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  general  incense, 
there  was  one  heart  which  beat  with  too 
true  delight  at  the  thought  of  her  pleasure 
or  success.    Although  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  he  endeavoured  to  dissemble 
the  cause,  the  King  was  ever  foremost  in 
promoting  everything  that  could  give  the 
idol  of  his  thoughts  an  opportunity  either 
of  amusement  or  distinction.      His   voice 
might  be  the  faintest  to  echo  her  praise; 
but  it  was  his  heart  which  planned  every 
pleasure  she  experienced — every  hour  of 
freedom  she  enjoyed.    She  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  happiness  of  which  she  Uttle  knew  the 
force,  that,  in  all  that  stranger-crowd,  he 
was  watching  over  her.     It  happened  that 
at    this    moment    the     kingdom    was    at 
peace ;  fiill  leisure,  therefore,  was  afforded 
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accorcU'd  with  any  ideas 
or  luxury !  It  was  a  lor 
with  five  windows  on  on< 
window  was  large,  and  < 
platform,  or  sort  of  bal< 
iron  railings  and  stone  pil 
{'.;  curiously  carved.   The  gl 

was  very  green,  and  cut 
panes,  inclosed  in  heavy  s 
lead.  This  gave  a  sombre 
which  would  otherwise  1 
in  the  extreme ;  for  it  cou! 
shutters,  blinds,  nor  curta 
in^  of  green  cloth  benpatli 
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deliers  hung  from  the  ceiling ;  but  of  furni- 
ture there  was  scarcely  a  vestige.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  coating  of  hay,  above 
which  fresh  rushes  were  laid  with  some 
little  attempt  at  order,  and  the  unsavoiuy 
odour  which  the  trampling  of  this  rustic  car- 
pet provoked,  was  mitigated,  or  intended 
to  be  so,  by  a  variety  of  newly -gathered 
flowers,  not  put  into  water,  but  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  all  directions.  This  was  a 
great  luxury,  and  seldom  indulged  in  except 
by  personages  of  the  most  exalted  rank. 
A  large  and  elaborately-carved  table,  with 
very  thick  roimd  legs,  nearly  filled  one  end 
of  the  room ;  another  of  the  same  sort,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  was  placed  near  the  win- 
dow where  the  Queen  sat.  Some  low  stools 
of  carved  wood,  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
stood  near  each  of  the  tables ;  but  there  was 
only  one  chair  in  all  the  apartment.  This 
stood  nearly  opposite  the  Queen,  who,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  stiff*  and  comfortless 
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lumiture  of  her  i>alace.  was  luxiiriou^ 
seated  on  a  low  and  soft  pile  of  cushion! 
covered  with  flowers  worked  curiously  v 
gold  and  silver  thread,  her  feet  resting 
tt  rich  prayinfj-carpet,  cNidently  the  produo 
tiuii  of  the  East  The  greatest  advance  a 
luxury  at  that  time  was  the  importation 
of  any  Asiatic  article,  however  trifling ; 
l^eaiior  had  not  failed  to  adopt  the  modi 
of  the  day  in  all  its  ultra  refinement 

Her  own  appearance  had  a  tinge  of 
oriental  character  which  did  not  harmonize 
iMkdly  with  bcr  dark  and  stem  style  of 
beauty.  Her  hlack  hair  was  braided  in 
heavy  plaits,  antl  looped  up  beliind  under 
a  oul  or  iwt-work  of  bright  gold,  firom 
w-hich  htmg  down  a  veil  of  thick  silbn 
dtucc  wirh  a  golden  border,  having  sA 
Anibosc)i)e  pattern  worked  in  black.  Ttw 
\v\,  which  could  at  times  be  drawn  over 
tW  bead,  cfoabted  the  Queen,  who  was  vaj 
proud  of  the  contour  of  her  throat,  to 


pense   with  the  frightful  gorget  whicli  was 
generally    worn    by    married    women.     A 
close-fitting    mider-garment    of  fine  white 
wool  was  cut  square   a  little    below  the 
throaty  and  had  a  collar  of  gold.     There 
Mfere  long  and  full  sleeves  to  .this  garment, 
9.ncl  above  it  was  another  of  fine  blue  cloth, 
^:iaore  of  the  form  of  a  loose  spencer,  with 
enormous  sleeves  open  to  the  shoulder,  and 
^ill    trimmed  roimd  with  the  most  costly 
'ffiir.     An  unmense  clasp,  set  with  precious 
^stones,  held  up  the  folds  of  the  inner  sleeve, 
asind  showed  the   arms  and  )iands   of  the 
<iueen  covered  with   rings  and  bracelets, 
Ihe  stones  of  which  were  mostly  uncut.     A 
magnificent  onyx,  carved  with   talismanic 
figures,  hung  by  a  chain  of  gold  from  her 
neck,  and  roimd  her  waist  she  wore  a  beau- 
tifiil  belt  of  pliable  gold  studded  with  dia- 
monds, and  held  in  the  front  by  a  square 
clasp.     The   end   of  the  belt  hung   down 
nearly  to  her  knee,  and  was  finished  with 
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a  Jteur-de-lis,  composed  of  three  large 
pearls  set  in  gold.  On  one  side  of  the  clasp 
of  her  belt  was  a  gj-psire,  or  pouch,  curi- 
ously worked;  and  in  tlie  other  was  a  small 
Turkish  scymitar,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of 
which  was  covered  with  jewels.  This  was 
1  an  advance  upon  the  ornamented  poniard 
^  commonly  worn  by  ladies  of  rank,  which,  it 
must  be  hoped,  was  adopted  more  in  com- 
pliance with  the  fashion  of  the  day  than  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Eleanor  was  many  years  older  than  the 
King ;  but  she  was  still  handsome,  though  , 
her  beauty  was  not  of  a  feminine  cast.    Her  I 
forehead  was  high :    her  eyes,  deeply  set,  i 
dark,  and  round.     She  had  an  aquiline  nose 
too  strongly  marked ;  but  tins   fault   was 
redeemed  by  the  power  of  a  smile  which,  in 
spite  of  her  long  upper  lip,  could  be,  when 
she  chose,    of  a   most  fascinating   nature 
and  which  she  adoj>ted  oftener  than  wa 
congenial  to  her,  with  a  \-iew  of  displayin 
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her  really  beautiful  teeth.     It  was  upon  the 

whole  a  handsome  head^  but  of  too  coarse 

a  nature^ — a  defect  not  remedied  by  her 

sojourn  in  the  East^  which  had  considerably 

added    to  the  darkness  of  her  skin.     The 

figure  of  the  Queen  was  tall  and  large,  but 

with  too  much  of  squareness  for  grace.  She 

could  look  stately,  but  never  pliant ;  yet  her 

mania  was  to  exhibit  herself  on  horseback, 

or  in  the  dance,  on  every  possible  occasion. 

As  she  sat  at  work  in  her  balcony,  she 

looked    like    an   eastern    queen.     Beatrix 

de   Castro  was  the  only  person  near  her. 

The  latter  was  occupied  in  pulling  gold 

threads  from  the  border  of  a  handkerchief 

Wore  her,  and,  one  by  one,  she  handed 

them  to  the  Queen,  who  was  weaving  a  sort 

of  net-wort  Four  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 

Qiieen's  guard, — ^Agnes  de  Lunde,  Matilda 

B^champ,  Cecile  de  Blaunchfront,   and 

^^osamond  de  Clifford, — were  seated  at  the 

^  table,  much  too  far  for  the  conversation 
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of  either  party  to  reach  the  other.  Ass: 
worked,  Eleanor  was  visibly  disturbed.  H 
fingers  moved  rapidly,  but  it  was  evidc 
her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  She  was  plflc 
on  a  seat  so  low  that  her  head  did  not  wa 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  high  railing  of  t 
balcony,  but  every  now  and  then  she  look 
through  the  iron-work  by  her  side,  s 
cast  hurried  but  angry  glances  up  and  dw 
the  walks  of  the  pleasaunce  which  were  d 
tinctly  visible  from  where  she  sat.  At  1 
she  turned  impatiently  to  Beatrix  and  sa 
in  a  smothered  voice, — 

"  He  comes  not,  Beatrix." 

"  Have  patience,  noble  lady,"  repli 
Beatrix,  in  the  same  tone;  "  it  is  not  j 
the  time." 

"  Past,  long  past,  I  tell  thee,"  muttw 
Eleanor,  bitterly.  "  It  is  well  worth  being 
Queen,  to  see  one's  wishes  slighted  in  6 
manner.  No  lowborn  serving-maid  con 
be  worse  used  than  I  am." 
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'^  It  ^  as  a  woman^  not  as  a  Queen^  that 

the  noble  Etienne  loves  you,"  answered 
Beatru;  apologetically.  ''He  suffers,  I 
^  dare  be  sworn,  more  than  your  grace, 
*  this  untoward  delay ;  but  he  will  be 
here  anon.** 

As  she  spoke,  Beatrix  advanced  to  the 
•dge  of  the  balcony,  and  looked  cautiously 
fiwn  fflde  to  side.  The  terrace,  however, 
heneath  the  window  was  perfectly  vacant ; 
Dot  a  footstep  could  be  heard.  Beatrix 
Distantly  drew  back  her  head. 

"  But  you  told  him  to  come  at  noon,  did 
you  not?''  asked  the  Queen,  in  a  louder 
'^e  than  was  strictly  prudent 

"  Hush  ! "  ejaculated  Beatrix  quickly,  as 
^^  laid  her  finger  on  her  hps :  "  indeed, 
'^m,  you  are  too  rash."  Then  she 
*^ed,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  "He  will 
^^^,  depend  on  it  Why  should  you 
^oubthim?" 

*'  When  did  he  tell  you  so  ?"  demanded 
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Eleanor,  impatiently.  "  You  never  explain 
anything.    Where  did  you  see  him?" 

"  Yesterday,  at  the  tilting-match,'*  an- 
swered Beatrix,  with  a  slight  hesitation. 

"  And  he  said  what .' "  inquired  the 
Queen,  rather  sharply. 

"  That  every  instant  would  be  an  hour, 
every  hour  a  century,  until  he  could  obey 
your  grace's  commands,"  answered  Beatriv, 
obsequiously. 

"  Vain  words!"  muttered  Eleanor;  and 
then  she  added,  as  a  look  of  fury  passed 
over  her  face  like  a  thunder-cloud,  "  Bea- 
trix, tell  me,  why  is  it  that  I  love  this  man  T* 

"  In  pity  for  his  deep  devotion,  your 
grace  has  stooped  to  give  him  some  slight 
assurances  of  affection.  Madam,  your 
generous  heart  could  scarce  do  otherwise," 
replied  the  confidant;  "you  would  not  see 
him  pine  for  ever,  without  one  word  of 
comfort  or  a  ray  of  hope  i" 

"  You  think  he  suffers,  then,  Beatrix  ! — 
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To  suffer^  is  to  love.  If  so,  I  would  not 
see  him  happier  than  he  is.  But,  why  does 
he  not  come? — ^though,  in  truth,  I  have 
but  little  to  tell  him,  save  that  our  pro- 
spects of  success  about  the  place  are  as 
<]istant  as  ever.  But,  hark !  surely  I  heard 
a  voice." 

Both  ladies  instantly  leant  from  the 
balcony  ;  but  the  same  desert  stillness  pre- 
vuled  without  The  countenance  of  the 
Queen  grew  darker — ^that  of  Beatrix  had  a 
troubled  air ;  and  she  glanced  from  time  to 
time  rather  uneasily  towards  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  the  four  young  girls  were 
sitting.  A  low  murmur  now  and  then 
reached  her  ear;  but  she  could  not  distin- 
guish a  word  that  they  said.  Suddenly  she 
bent  down  towards  the  Queen  and  whis- 
pered, — 

*' What  if  your  grace  were  to  descend  to 
the  terrace,  and  walk  for  a  few  moments 
within  the  pleasannce  ? " 

D  3 
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"  A    happy    thought ! "    exclaimed 
Queen  witli  animation,  and  the  angry  la 
passed   from  her   brow ;    "  and  you 
seek  this  truant  count,  and  bid  him  conw 
and  sue  for  grace." 

At   this    moment   the    sound    of  voices,    ■ 
which  before  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Queen,  returned ;  but  it  came  from  thi* 
interior  of  the  palace.     The    next    instant 
tjie    door   of  the    apartment    opened;    the   \ 
page    of    Eleanor,   approacliing  her,  knell 
down   on  one  knee  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  J 
announced  "  The  King  ! "  I 

And  Henry  entered  the  room.  I 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Immediately  rising  from  her  seat,  the 
Queen  advanced  some  steps  into  the  room, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  slight  degree  of 
empressement  as  she  extended  her  hand 
towards  her  royal  husband^  that  even 
Beatrix  could  have  discovered  that  she 
was  in  any  way  discomposed  by  this  ill- 
timed  visit.  With  pimctilious  ceremony, 
Henry  first  bent  low  before  her,  and 
then  slightly  touched  the  proffered  fingers 


r:u 


nrlth  his  lips.    One  huxikd  ^ance  was  i& 
that  he  east  roinui  the  room,  as,  at  a  sgn 
from  Beatru.  the  ladies  of  the  guard  ntir^^ 
by  an   opposte  door.    Then   he  kd  t* 
Queen   back  to   the   awning,    and  seat^^ 
himself  in  the  ch^  before  her.     Elean-^" 
'juietly     Fesiuned     her     place     upon    ^ 
cushions,  and  busied  herself   once   ni<''  " 
with  her  golden   threads;  but,  this  titf^ 
:>he  sat  a  little  farther  from  the  edge      ' 
the  railing,  and  contrived  nearly  to  ta^ 
her  back  to  the  pleasaunce.     It  might  l9^ 
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lent  his  own  thoughts  were  of  more 
»rtance  to  hhn  even  than  the  temper 
le  Queen. 

matrix,  who  by  command  of  Henry  had 
ited  herself  at  the  table,  cast  a  furtive 
ze  upon  his  face,  and  saw  that,  instead 
e  bright  glow  of  health  it  usually  wore, 
cheek  was  pale  almost  to  lividness. 
hair,  also,  with  all  its  silken  curls,  was 
pletely  in  disorder,  and  fell  upon  his 
lead,  as  if  he  had  repeatedly  passed  his 
Is  through  it.  This  little  disarrange- 
t  of  the  royal  toilet  did  not  escape  the 
of  Beatrix,  and  caused  her  no  little 
rise ;  for  Henry,  though  subject  to 
en  fits  of  passion,  seldom  betrayed 
mental  agitation.  It  must  have  been 
3  fierce  inward  struggle  that  had  thus 
ched  his  cheek  and  quenched  the  fire 
is  eye.  The  tone,  however,  in  which 
first  addressed  the  Queen  somewhat 
sured  the  alarmed  Beatrix :   he  could 


not  have  talked  so  lifihtJy,  had  a  weig 
matter  stin-ed  his  mind. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  in  the  clear  soft  v 
in  which  he  spoke  when  most  at  t 
"  I  have  come  hither  to  consult  you  i 
serious  business," 

"  Indeed,  my  lord ! "  replied  the  Qu 
somewhat  sarcastically,  although  she, 
endeavoured  to  adopt  a  playful  man 
*'  times  are  then  altered ;  or,  jierh; 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  there  is  anc 
chancellor  to  make  1 " 

"  Ah,  madam ! "  exclaimed  Henry, 
a  laugh,  "  you  are  relentless,  I  see. 
cannot  forgive  my  small  &ults.  It  if 
that  I  would  not  commit  a  greater; 
would  have  your  grace's  opinion  Iw 
making  any  new  decision." 

"  My  opinion  is  of  little  weight,"  re] 
the  Queen,  with  something  of  a  sn 
— "  such  as  it  is,  however,  my  lord  sh' 
know  it  is  always  at  his  command. 
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wkt  am  I  to  decide  ?  Is  there  some  new 
place  vacant  ? — ^some  honour  to  bestow  ? 
WeD,  be  it  so.  I  will  promise,  whether 
Ae  claimant  be  from  our  own  sweet 
country,  or  one  of  your  pet  savages  from 
Powis-land  or  Cheviot-hills,  to  give  an  im- 
Ittlal  judgment" 

''Thanks,    my    fair  Queen,    and  fairer 

Wy!"  said  the    King,    gallantly.     "But, 

pRttse  be  to  the  saints !  we  have  to  treat 

rf  no  such  tedious    matter.      To-day    is 

holiday:  the  chancellor  himself  has  given 

^  no  task ;    and  therefore  it  is  of  plea- 

*^,  and  pleasiu^'s    garb,  that   I   would 

•peak.   First,  what  think  you  of  the  fashion 

of  this  cloak?" 

As  Henry  spoke,  he  stood  up  before  the 
Q^een;  and,  turning  half  round,  displayed, 
^*^*tead  of  the  cloak  usually  worn,  and 
^hich  was  so  long  and  ftdl  as  nearly  to 
*^ch  the  ground,  one  of  such  short  and 
*^ty  dimensions  that  it  reached  but  little 
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lower  than  his  waist  Eleanor,  who  saw 
herself  disappointed  of  the  hope  she  had 
begun  to  entertain,  reddened  with  anger  and 
disdain. 

"  Think,  my  lord ! "  she  replied,  *'  why  I 
must  needs  think  the  other  half  of  your 
grace's  garment  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
pleasaunce  or  the  park."  As  she  spoke  she 
started  up,  and  boldly  looked  over  the  edge 
of  the  balcony ;  when,  somewhat  re-assured 
by  the  still  deserted  state  of  the  terrace,  she 
added  in  a  bantering  tone, — 

"  Beatrix,  come  hither  and  admire  :  what 
say  you  to  my  lord's  new  fasliion  ?" 

"  Please  your  grace,"  said  Beatrix,  while 
she  ventured   to   let   her  large  black  eyes 
rest  admiringly  on  the  King,  "  like  all  new 
fashions,  it  has  at  first  a  somewhat  strange 
air;   but,  doubtless,  my  lord   has   thought 
only    of     convenience.      And    look,    vour 
grace,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  Queen. 
"  how   much   less    cumbersome   on   horse- 
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back    it   would  be  than  the  cloaks  worn 

of  old." 

'*  The  Lady  Beatrix  is  right,"  said  Henry, 

with     a    smile;    "and  you  will    see   my 

fSEishion    will    be    the    fashion  of   all    the 

world.*' 

'•  They  will  call  you  '  Court  Manteau,  " 

said  the  Queen,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

*'  And  if  they  should !  many  a  king's  name 

has   gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  worse 

Mobriquet.   No.   I  am  for  improvement  in  all 

things  ;  so  with  yoiu*  leave,  gracious  madam, 

I  will  keep  my  court  manteau,  as  you  are 

pleased  to  call  it." 

"  At  all  events,"  rejoined  Eleanor,  anxious 
to  appear  interested  in  the  hope  of  shorten- 
ing the  visit  of  her  husband,  "  add  to  it  this 
indented  border ; — see,  the  same  is  on  my 
coif."    Taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  the 
^le,  she  hastily  drew  the  first  pattern  of 
^e  scalloped  edges,  which  afterwards  super- 
^ded  the  broad  golden  bands. 


talilc.  SIk-  lifU-il  her  t-yes  as  he  sp 
looked  grateJuUy,  almost  tender! 
him;  but,  as  she  did  so,  the  same 
sion  she  had  before  observed  str 
and  this  time  more  forcibly  than 
Notwithstanding  the  gay  and  trifli 
ner  of  the  King,  some  bitter  thoi 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  Beatrix,  w! 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  dec* 
should  he  re^ly  and  truly  determi 
discovering  any  one  of  the  many  s 
his  court,  actually  shuddered  as  sh 
upon  the  Queen.    A  drawn  sword 
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se  Beatrix  to  her  seat ;  and^  accustomed 
Ae  was  to  the  cool  determination  of 
BOOT,  she  could  not  help  looking  at  her 
I  wonder. 

he  Queen  had  resumed  her  seat  and  her 
padon ;  and,  except  that  her  large  dark 
rows  were  slightly  contracted,  all  trace 
notion  had  vanished  from  her  face, 
lad  not  then  remarked  the  constraint 
I  manner  of  her  husband  which  Bea- 
ooked  upon  as  so  ominous !  Henry, 
I  part,  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten 
object  of  his  conversation.  A  pause 
ne  minutes  had  followed  his  last  words ; 
e  still  remained  standing  before  the 
1,  one  of  his  broad  sunburnt  hands 
ig  on  the  back  of  the  high  chair,  while 
ther  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
ix  could  only  see  the  handsome  out- 
rf  his  profile  as  he  stood,  but  she 
led  the  quick  heavings  of  his  breast 
her  own  heart  beat  as  quickly. 


At  last,  some  resolution  appeared  to  \a 
forced  itself  upon  him,  for  he  threw  hims 
rather  than  sunk  into  the  chair  l)y  his  wcJ' 
and  exclaimed  as  he  did  so,  "  I  had  foP 
gotten  when  I  said  this  was  a  holiday" 
kings  have  no  holidays,  no  joys — no  peaiw 
I  helieve." 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ? "  askd 
Eleanor,  looking  up  with  some  surprise,  6rf 
the  fretted  tone  in  which  these  words  wen 
uttered,  differed  wdely  from  that  of  their 
first  conversation. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  Henry'j 
"  the  happiest  of  kings  is  but  a  slave—" 
a  slave  to  his  duties — to  his  subjects — tdi 
his  country.  He  is  always  toiling  for  othi 
always  urged  and  thwarted — never  happj 
or  at  rest" 

"  The  duties  of  our  station,"  observed 
Eleanor,  "  are  not  more  irksome  than  any 
others.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  yet  nh 
gretted  being  a  queen  ;  at  least,"  she  added 
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jwodfy,  but  with  that  smile  that  in  former 
%*  flemy  had  found  so  difficult  to  resist, 
•Ace  England  has  given  me  that  title." 
He  extreme  falsehood  of  these  words 
Moallj^made  Beatrix  start:  but  Henry, 
Bparently,  had  not  been  struck  by  it,  for 
I  Eleanor  had  held  out  her  hand  as  she 
Ae,  he  bent  his  head  for  a  moment  upon 
though  his  abstracted  air  showed  more 
courtesy  than  affection. 
^  Stfll,'*  he  rejoined,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
een,  "  it  is  difficult  to  content  all.  But 
»rget — I  have  a  matter  more  nearly  con- 
ling  your  grace  than  myself.  But  I 
rt  first  bespeak  your  indulgence  for  the 
[>  of  my  tale,  should  it  prove  distastefiil 
TOUT  ear." 

'  Say  on,  my  lord, — I  promise  him  fiill 
doiu     What  does  he  desire  of  me  ?" 
'  But  little/'  replied  the  King,  with  an 
?mpt   at  levity  that  contrasted  bitterly 
h  the  suffering  he  seemed  to  undergo. 
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Every  instant  he  grew  paler,  and  Beat 
saw  the  hand,  which  now  leaned  upon  • 
table,  pressed  so  violently  against  it  tJ 
the  blood  sprang  up  beneath  the  lUi 
"  But  httle,"  he  repeated ;  "  a  dowry,  ani 
wife  I " — and  the  last  word  seemed  to  • 
upon  his  lips. 

"  A  wife ! "  echoed  Eleanor,  and  I 
turned  her  head  hastily  towards  Beatrix. 

"  Even  as  I  have  said,"  resumed  Hen 
"  A  noble  lord  seeks  these  treasures,  a 
seeks  them  as  a  warrior  should,  benei 
corslet  and  helmet — in  a  word,  from  amonj 
the  ladies  of  your  guard.  Your  grace, 
their  General  and  their  Queen,  must 
course  decide  upon  their  fate.  Say,  ah 
he  plead  in  vain  T  " 

"  A  marriage  ! — and  one  of  my  guard 
exclaimed  the  Queen,  with  a  sort  of  chiWif 
delight;  for  not  only  was  she  in  some 4 
gree  flattered  by  the  selection  of  one  of  b* 
proteges,  but  a  whole  vista  of  feasts  s* 
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^hndng  and  dresses  immediately  opened  to 
hffeyes.  Anything  to  break  the  monotony 
rfher  life  was  always  acceptable  to  her ; — 
*and  wbich  is  to  be  the  favoured  lady  ? " 
^inquired. 

"The  Lady  Rosamond  de  CUfford!" 
replied  the  King^  with  an  effort  at  calmness 
^  produced  the  most  fearfiil  convulsion  of 
Ws  whole  frame.  He  actually  seemed  to 
shrink  into  half  his  natural  size  ;  but 
^l^or,  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts, 
*d  not  look  at  him. 
**Ourfeir  Rosamond!"  she  exclaimed; — 

*  our  chief  warrior !  our  best  lance !  the  keen- 

*  sportswoman  of  oui*  band  f — ^Why,  it  was 
^  yester  eve  I  thanked  your  grace  again 
^i  again  for  having  brought  us  such  a  re- 
^t  even  from  so  near  the  Welsh  marches, 
Hhis  noble  knight  has  not  judged  so  much 
*^.  But  we  shall  owe  him  a  grudge  if  he 
61  our  ranks  of  their  best  soldiers ;"  and  the 
tieen  laughed  outright.     Then  she  added. 
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"  But  \\\\o  is  lie ! — this  audacious  man — who 
so  coolly  asks  leave  to  gather  the  fairest 
flower  in  our  parterre  9  Aiid  what  does  he 
offer  to  tempt  us  to  good-will  i" 

"  Tlie  aspirant,"  replied  the  King,  in 
somewhat  a  firmer  voice  than  he  had  yet 
spoken,  "  is  Count  Etienne  de  Blois ! " 

If  a  thunderholt  had  fallen  at  their  feet 
no  two  women  could  have  heen  more  trans- 
fixed with  horror  and  surprize  than  the 
Queen  and  the  Lady  Beatrix,  as  Henry 
pronounced  tliese  words ;  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  Each  of  the  three  persons 
present  had  a  fearful  secret  to  conceal  from 
the  otlier, — a  secret  they  would  have  flown 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hide;  and  vet 
there  they  sat,  face  to  face,  within  a  few 
feet  a  few  inches  of  each  other ;  each  one 
wondering  in  secret  terror  how  much  of 
their  own  thoughts  was  known  to  thdr 
neighbour.  The  sufferings  of  the  Quent 
whose  position  was  by  far  the  most  critJcat 
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were  pitiable.    The  shadow  of  a  look  might 
betray  her.     High  treason^  and  all  its  con- 
sequences^ stared    her  in    the  face.    She 
knew  that  she  was  staking  her  life  and  her 
crown  on  the  miraculous  powers  of  her 
presence  of  mind;   but  her  high  courage 
did  not  fisdl  her.    With  a  desperate  effort 
she  drove  back  the  fury  that  was  suffocating 
her ; — ^the  blood    seemed    again    to    flow 
through   her  heart,  and  the  mist   cleared 
away  from  her  eyes.    She  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  she  raised  her  eyes 
steadily  to  the  face  of  her  husband,  and 
repeated,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  no 
more  emotion  than  might  have  been  engen- 
dered by  surprise,  "  The  Count  de  Blois !  " 

Beatrix,  whose  brain  was  so  bewildered 
that  she  seemed  to  see  several  Kings  and 
Queens  around  her,  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  features  of  Henry,  as  he  leant 
hack  in  his  chau:  with  an  air  of  exhaustion ; 
but  she  heard  his  voice,  and  the  sadness  of 
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the  tone  struck  upon  her  troubled  senses 
with  peculiar  force  as  he  said, — 

"  Yes,  you  will  speak  to  her — your  grace 
will  know  what  is  best ;  I  must  leave  you 
now.     Adieu ! — Madam,  adieu ! " 

He  then  rose,  and,  bending  his  head, 
lightly  touched  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and 
strode  to  tlie  door.  Beatrix  mechanically 
followed  his  steps,  as,  calling  to  the  page, 
the  King  passed  from  the  room  ;  and  then, 
with  a  presence  of  mind  of  which  a  moment 
before  she  would  have  been  quite  incapable. 
she  drew  the  bolt  within  the  door,  and 
hurried  back  to  her  roval  mistress. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Eleanor  was  leaning  back  on  her  seat, 
gasping  for  breath*  The  fierceness  of  her 
suppressed  feelings  now  burst  forth;  she 
stamped  upon  the  ground,  clenched  her 
hands^  and  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth 
with  uncontrollable  rage  and  despair.  At 
last,  worn  out  by  her  own  fury,  she  hurst 
into  tears — floods  of  tears — but  tears  of 
passion  and  of  pride,  in  which  there  was 
no  relief.     Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the 

£  2 
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Queen's  violence,  Beatrix  had  never  seal 
her  so  pov^erfuUy  moved ;  and  terrified  foi 
the  consequences,  she  besought  her  to  haW 
patience,  and  wept  and  prayed  aUemately 
invoking  every  saint  in  the  calendar  to  seni 
peace  and  consolation  to  her  suffering  nw 
tress.  It  was  long  before  her  words  « 
admonitions  produced  the  least  effec 
Eleanor,  burning  with  indignation,  was  lik 
a  rigress  torn  from  her  young.  The  id« 
of  ha\ing  been  trifled  with — deceived — va 
so  galling  to  the  pride  not  only  of  b« 
nature  but  of  her  rank,  that  the  insult  m 
doubly  deep.  The  coldness  of  Etienne  i 
Blois  was  thus  in  a  moment  explained,  an 
the  discovery  fell  with  equal  force  upot 
both  ladies,  to  whom  it  had  been  confided. 
Beatrix,  however,  far  too  politic  to  betra; 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  matter 
listened  to  the  ravings  of  her  mistress  witl 
as  much  composure  as  she  could  command 
although  her  heart  bounded  with  delight » 
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tbeat  after  threat  against  the  unfortunate 

liottmond  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  infu- 
I  ittted  Queen.     Eteanor  had  more  passion 

ttan  reason ;  but  she  was  subtle  in  the  arts 
J9f  intrigue,  and  of  so  deceitfril  a  nature, 
hit  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
B  only  one  single  act  of  treachery  in  others, 
fcnt  looked  for  wheel  within  wheel  of  wick- 
edness. 

^'What!'*  she  exclaimed,  stopping  short 
in  her  frantic  perambulation,  and  catching 
4e  arm  of  Beatrix  as  she  spoke,  "  what  if 
tins  should  be  all  a  lie ! — a  trick  to  draw 
ine  into  some  confession !  What  if  the  King 
Aould  suspect?" 

''Impossible,  madam,"  said  Beatrix  with 
A  shudder. 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  it  is  possible,"  replied 
4e  Queen  with  a  grasp  that  made  Beatrix 
*^r;  "everything  is  possible  where  a 
Roman's  vanity  or  interest  is  concerned. 
The  girl  would  be  proud  to  have  a  Queen 
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for  rival :  and  Etienne  de  Blois  would 
no  mean  match  were  she  a  Saxon  Prino 

"  The  L^dy  Rosamond  is  rich,"  obsei 
Beatrix,  musingly,  "  and  nobly  bom- 
young,"  she  added  with  a  smothered  t 
as  she  thought  of  her  own  waning  chai 
"  she  cannot  be  in  such  haste  to  wed. 
why  should  she  first  tell  the  King,  ins* 
of  coming  to  your  grace  ? — There  ' 
mystery."* 

"  A  mystery — a  deep  said  wicked  i 
tery>  my  Beatrix,"  said  the  Queen,  in  s 
whisper ;  "  and  tmtil  it  is  well  and  de 
read,  neither  hy  jiight  nor  day  shall  I  k 
peace  or  rest" 

"Time  will  unravel  all,"  answered 
trix  ;  "  but  on  my  knees  I  pray  you,  grw 
lady,  let  your  first  steps  be  cautious." 

"Cautious!"  echoed  the  Queen,  wi 
slow,  grim  smile,  that  lingered  on  hei 
tures,  now  haggard  with  emotion;  •* 
tious,  and  stealthy,  and  silent,  even 
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1^  about  to  spring  upon  a  fawn, — but 
ixdd  withaL  Yes,  my  Beatrix,  we  must  be 
ioU,— and  let  our  courage  run  neck-and- 
Beck  with  danger.  We  stand  on  a  volcano, 
tet  we  know  it" 

The  Queen  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and 
<ood  erect,  but  with  her  hand  still  leaning 
<Hi  the  arm  of  her  confidant  She  paused 
tt  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  her  fea- 
tures gradually  settled  down  from  the 
fierceness  of  passion  to  the  hard  and  cool 
^termination  and  watchfulness  which  was 
tbeir  habitual  expression. 

"And  mark  me,  Beatrix!"  she  resinned, 

^r  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  *'  you 

know  what  I  am  suffering — ^there  is  a  hell 

within  my  breast;   yet  you  shall  tell  me 

afterwards,  if  ever  at  board,  in  hall,   or 

bower.  Queen  Eleanor  has  shown  herself 

more  gay,  more  courteous,  and  more  bland, 

han  she  will  be  this  day.     Yes,"  she  con- 

nued,  and  her  dark,  deep-set  eye  seemed 


to  tremble  in  its  socket,  "  we  have  a  r  * 
to  play,  and  it  shall  be  nobly  i)la)'ed!^' 
Queen's  revenge  should  be  of  royal  gre**' 
ness.     Would  that  the  hour  were  cornel 
And  she  clasped  her  hands  with  violence  tt 
she   looked  up  to  heaven  with  an  ah"  d 
ferocity  that  might  have  appalled  the  angels 
"  But  we  must  be  crafty,  and  sure — it  is  th 
best.      Meanwhile,  Beatrix,  to  my  tirin( 
room ;  let  us  be  bright  and  gay ;  the  Qucei 
and  all  the  ladies  of  her  guard,  will  dil 
this  day  in  the  great  hall.    Let  all  the  cot 
be  summoned ;  and  see  the  Count  de  H 
comes  with  the  rest,  and  that  he  is  pis 
next  to  the  Lady  Rosamond  at  table, 
dastard  knave  !  the  mean  pltifiU  villain 
shall  see," — and  she  laughed  with  a  sec 
bitter  that  the  sound  hissed  throug 
room, — "  he  shall  see  how  a.  proud 
takes  back  the  heart  she  gave.     No- 
the  door,  and  see  that  the  way  is  cb 
She  pointed  to  the  door  as  sh 
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'Mmed  the  hurried  steps  of  Beatrix 
laslow  and  measured  dignity  not  to  be 
used.  As  she  moved  through  the  long 
room,  whither  the  four  young  ladies  of 
nard  had  retired  upon  the  entrance 
(  King,  she  bestowed  a  smile  so  gra- 
qx>n  them,  and  especially  upon  Rosa- 
that  the  poor  girl,  whose  sensitive 
sver  sprang  to  kindness,  felt  a  thrill 
isure  to  which  her  bosom  had  long 
stranger. 
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samond,  with  all  her  beauty  and  her 
r^^^^Lth,   what   chance  was  there  that  he 
vld  ever  stoop  to  one  so  lowly  as  her- 
— one  who  had  nought  to   offer  but 
love?      Even    her    egregious    vanity 
ro^uld  not  blind  her  to   the   fact   of  the 
sxxzK-passing*  loveliness   of  Rosamond.     One 
Vi.oipe,  however,   dawned,  precious  as    the 
'naiOTning  star  to   the  shipwrecked  wretch. 
All^  as  the  Queen  had  said,  might  be  false  ; 
some  mystery  might  lurk  at  the  bottom 
^f   this   strange  affitir.      It  was   certainly 
^Usual  that  such   a  demand    should  be 
'^'^^e  to  the  King,  and  not  to  the  Queen. 
^^t    then,  again,  Rosamond  was  not  hke 
^ther   girls ;    she  had    a    straightforward 
^J^dependent    way    of    doing    things    that 
ifJ^lit   account   for    any    departure    from 
^^tablished    rules.      An  idea,    also,   came 
^^'^^^Hgely  blended  with  others  in  the  chaos 
^^ch  the  mind  of  Beatrix  at  that  moment 
Presented.     Her  acute  eye  had  long  since 
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detected  the  admiration  of  the  King  ^^^^ 
Roeamoad ;    and,    without    attributing  "^ 

it  the  intensity  to  which  it  liad  arriv^^^^i 
she  could  ill  reconcile  with  such  a  passJ^"  ^ 
the  anxiety  he  seemed  to  feel  to  see  \m-  "^ 
wedded  to  another.  Tliere  was  then.  -^^i 
the  Queen  had  said,  a  niyster}'. 

Writhuig  with  inipatience  and  anxi^'"^*.'' 
to  discover  the  truth,  Beatrix  instants-  ^^,V 
determined  to  see  the  fair  culprit,  and  caiM.  ^^^ 
of  all  this  dismay.  Accordingly,  inste^^*--'' 
of  retiring  to  her  o^m  room  as  ^6  h»T  ^ 

a*    Krat    tntaniliwl      cho    at    nnxo    wihimsfl       ^tjtl 
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Oh  I  Lady  Beatrix,**  cried  Agnes  de 
le,  who  was  the  nearest  to  her ;  "  so 
are  come  at  last ! " 

We  have  waited  very  long/'  said  Ma- 
Beauchamp. 
*^The  day  is  half  over,"  added  Cecile  de 
Bla.imchfiront 

**And  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,"  said 
the   soft  voice  of  Rosamond,  who,  coming 
up  to  her  with  a  sweet  smile,  put  a  small 
packet  into  her  hand. 

*'  A  favour ! "  repeated  Beatrix,  some- 
what thrown  out  of  her  usual  equilibrium 
by  the  cordiaUty  of  this  reception. 

**Yes,  a  favour,  dear  Lady  Beatrix," 
replied  Rosamond,  putting  one  arm  roimd 
the  neck  of  her  unsuspected  rival;  and, 
she  added,  laughing,  "  the  better  to  bribe 
you  to  do  what  we  want,  I  have  brought 
you  the  onjrx  clasp  you  admired  so  much. 
I  have  found  another  for  my  sword-belt, 
so  you  must  wear  this  one  for  my  sake." 
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There  was  a  small  turret-chamber  next 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen ;  thitber 
Beatrix  hunied,  as  soon  as  she  had  con- 
signed her  royal  mistress  to  the  hands  of 
her  tiring-women.  She  could  scari-vK 
breathe,  so  suffocating  had  heen  the  emo- 
tions of  the  last  few  hours, — a  death-blow 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her  heart.  If 
Etienne  de  Blois  had  really  dared  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  so  high  a  prize  as  the  Lady 
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Rosamond^  with  all  her  beauty  and  her 
wealthy    what  chance  was  there  that  he 
should  ever  stoop  to  one  so  lowly  as  her- 
self—  one  who  had  nought  to   offer  but 
her    love  ?       Even    her    egregious    vanity 
could    not   blind  her  to  the   fact  of  the 
surpassing*  loveliness   of  Rosamond.     One 
hope,    however,  dawned,  precious  as   the 
morning   star  to  the  shipwrecked  wretch. 
All,   as  the  Queen  had  said,  might  be  false  ; 
some    mystery  might  lurk  at  the  bottom 
of   this    strange  affitir.      It  was  certainly 
unusual    that  such  a  demand    should  be 
made  to  the  King,  and  not  to  the  Queen. 
But   then,  again,  Rosamond  was  not  like 
other    girls ;    she  had    a    straightforward 
independent    way    of    doing    things    that 
might    account   for    any    departure    from 
established    rules.      An  idea,    also,   came 
strangely  blended  with  others  in  the  chaos 
which  the  mind  of  Beatrix  at  that  moment 
presented.     Her  acute  eye  had  long  since 
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and  so  I  dare  say  will  Cecile,  if  you  onlj» 
laugh  at  Count  Etienne  de  Blois."  , 

Beatrix  could  scarcely  believe  she  heand 
aright,  when  the  simple  tone  of  sincerity; 
in  which  these  words  were  spoken  felll 
upon  her  ear. 

"  It  is  well,  young  ladies,"  she  saidt 
keeping  her  eyes  steadily  on  Rosamond 
as  she  spoke ;  "  it  is  well  to  laugh  at  the^ 
finest  gentleman  of  the  court ;  but  them 
is  not  one  amongst  you  who  would  not  be 
charmed  to  have  Count  Etienne  for  a 
husband, — that  is,  if  he  would  have  any  o£ 
you  for  his  wife  ! " 

"Not  I,  for  one!"—- "Nor  I!"— "Nor 
I ! "  was  in  turn  repeated  by  all  the  fair 
girls  present 

"  Nor  you.  Lady  Rosamond ! "  said  Bea- 
trix, with  a  great  effort.  The  crisis  of  her 
fate  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 

"Nor  I!  Lady  Beatrix,"  said  Rosamond, 
so  calmly  and  steadily,  tiiat  the  heart  of 
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Beatrix  bounded  in  her  breast ;  and  Rosa- 
mond continued^  with  an  expression  of 
di^ust  upon  her  fine  features,  ''  I  would 
not  vnah  so  poor  a  fate  to  my  worst  enemy. 
For  an  Adonis  like  the  Count  Etienne,  his 
wife  should  be " 

•*  WTiat?**  asked  Beatrix,  breathlessly. 

*'  A  looking-glass  !**  replied  Rosamond,  so 
qoietlyi  that  not  even  a  shadow  of  contempt 
marked  her  manner.  The  proof  of  indiffer- 
csnce  was  complete, — Beatrix  would  have 
embraced  her  had  she  dared ;  but  the  biu^t 
of  merriment  with  which  the  last  words  of 
Rosamond  were  received,  served  as  an 
excuse  to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
channel  that  was  less  galling  to  her  own 
feelmgs. 

^'  Hush  I  hush !  young  ladies,  if  you  please ; 
you  are  in  the  palace,  and  not  in  the  tilt- 
yard  ;  the  Queen  might  be  displeased  were 
she  to  hear  such  soimds.  But,  what  was 
the  fevour  you  wanted  to  ask  ?" 
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Beatrix  said  this  with  an  air  of  b 
very  unusual  to  her,  and  her  larj 
eyes  gleamed  as  if  sparks  were  falli 
them. 

"We  want  to  go  to  Godstow 
visit  to  the  nuns ;  the  Lady  Elgi 
often  invited  us,"  said  Rosamond 
have  set  our  hearts  upon  it,  and  th 
has  promised  us  a  pageant  or  a 
play.  The  mummers  went  there  la 
and  they  are  sure  to  have  some 
making  to-night  Do,  dear  Lady 
let  us  go?" 

"  Alone !  to  ride  to  Godstowe ! "  ej 
Beatrix;  "  my  children,  you  would 
laid  and  carried  off  hy  some  Saxo 
den.  Lady  Rosamond,  are  you  pre 
offer  Clifford  Castle  for  your  ransom ' 
she,  laughingly. 

*'  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  Ro 
boldly ;  "  he  must  ride  fast  who  cat( 
when  once  on  Black  Sultan." 
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^  *t  is  too  dangerous^"  persisted  Beatrix. 

/'*  have  never  seen  a  miracle-play  in 
Engl^ncl,''  suggested  Agnes  de  Lunde ;  "  and 
the  Lady  Elgitha  is  very  kind.'* 

*'  ^^e  can  stay  there  all  night,**  added 
MatUda. 

^  And  take  an  escort, — ^twenty  men-at- 
$rtf®***  said  Rosamond.  *'Do,  dear  Lady 
^Bertrix ;  do  let  us  go  ?*• 

**  ^possible!  imposable!    my    children. 
Oflce  again  I  teU  you  it  is  impossible/'  was 
flie  reply  of  Beatrix. 

"  ^d,  why  impossible  ? "  cried  the  little 
''•fflda,  with  rather  an  impertinent  air. 

**  The  Queen  dines  in  state  in  the  great 
°^  and  all  the  ladies  of  the'  guard  are 
*«n5d  to  attend." 

*Ah!  that  is  another  aflFair,**  said  Cecile, 
^  recovered  good-humour. 

"  Better  than  dining  alone,  at  all  events," 
^ded  Matilda  and  Agnes  in  a  breath ;  but 
''^Jsamond  uttered  not  a  word.    The  quick- 
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^'  It  is  all  the  same  to  me^  dear  Lady 
Beatrix^"  replied  Agnes. 

''And  to  me,"  quietly  echoed  Matilda 
and  Cecile,  but  with  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  the  all-searching  eye  of  Beatrix.  Each 
had  a  little  secret  hope  which  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  completely  destroyed. 
Rosamond  spoke  not  a  word.  Beatrix 
scanned  her  features,  as  if  she  would  have 
read  her  own  destiny  in  every  line.  The 
former  look  of  indifference  was  still  there  ; 
at  the  sound  of  Count  Etienne's  name  it 
remained  unchanged.  From  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  dinner  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
thinking  of  Something  else  : — ^the  penetra- 
tion of  Beatrix  was  completely  at  fault. 

*'  She  does  not  love  him !  "  she  repeated 
joyously  to  herself,  as,  having  bidden  adieu 
to  the  young  soldier-ladies,  she  quitted  the 
room ;  ''  and  yet  there  is  a  mystery." 
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CHAPTER    VIII 


The  splendour  of  the  banquetting-hall 
at  the  palace  of  Woodstock  by  no  means 
belied  the  reputation  of  the  Normans,  at 
this  period,  for  love  of  magnificence  and 
good  cheer.  The  hall,  which  was  of 
immense  size,  was  completely  filled.  The 
long  tables  sparkled  like  beds  of  jewels. 
so  covered  were  they  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful drinking-cups,  urns,  and  candlesticks 
of  every  imaginable  form,  ail  inlaid  with 
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precious  stones.  The  brilliancy  and  variety 
of  the  dresses  of  the  company  aided  in 
giving  to  the  whole  a  most  dazzling  effect. 
The  costumes  of  the  age^  whether  Saxon 
or  Norman^  were  of  a  martial  and  classic 
character^  sumptuous  but  not  gaudy ;  and 
the  eye  might  rest  with  pleasure  on  the 
mail-clad  warrior^  or  the  statuesque- 
maiden  with  her  rich  drapery  and  grace- 
fill  untightened  waist  If  the  habiliments 
were  heavy,  they  were  at  least  appropriate  : 
each  component  part;  each  ornament  or 
gem,  seemed  to  have  a  distinct  use,  giving 
to  the  appearance  of  every  individual  a 
real  and  characteristic  air  which  was  at 
once  striking  and  picturesque,  though  far 
removed  from  being  tasteless  or  theatrical. 
In  that  warlike  age,  everything  spoke  of 
the  camp  or  of  the  field ;  and  the  knightly 
feasts,  of  course,  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
the  hour. 

In  the  great  hall  of  Woodstock,  banners 
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wa\'t'(l  above  tlie  board.  Instead  of  gold 
and  mirror,  the  lofty  walls  gleamed  with 
armour  of  all  descriptions,  which  was 
polished  and  tended  with  a  care  that 
showed  the  value  set  upon  it ;  mingled 
here  and  there  with  huge  antlers  and  other 
trophies  of  the  chase. 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  the  superb  Eleanor, 
seated  by  her  royal  husband,  now  held  her 
state.  Well  had  she  kept  the  promise 
made  that  day  to  Beatrix,  that  none  should 
read  her  sorrow  in  her  eye  ;  for  her  proud 
looks  glanced  around  with  more  than  their 
usual  confidence  and  scorn  ; — although 
seated  at  that  very  table  were  more  than 
one  who,  with  a  word,  could  have  con- 
signed that  haughty  head  to  the  block. 
The  consciousness  of  her  danger  }^4 
perhaps  deepened  the  tinge  upon  her 
cheek  ;  but  this  did  but  enhance  the  fierce 
beauty  of  her  face,  to  which  the  gorgeous- 
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s  of  her  dress  added  still  a  richer  glow. 
ways  studied  in  her  attire,  she  had  that 
y  made  it  her  more  peculiar  care.  Her 
rk  hair  was  bound  by  a  circlet  of  gold, 
tirely  covered  with  diamonds  and  pearls 

enormous  size.  Her  robe  was  of  the 
test  Persian  wool  flowered  with  silver, 
id  her  tunic  of  cloth  of  gold  with  a  girdle 
diamonds,  above  which  was  loosely 
^m  the  surcoat  or  upper  robe  with  open 
?eves,  made  of  brilliant  scarlet  and 
immed  with  the  richest  ftir ;  while  the 
imense  jewelled  clasps,  or  buttons,  in 
»ws  on  either  side,  were  held  together  by 
ops  of  diamonds  crossed  upon  the  breast. 

Beatrix  watched  her  as  she  sat.  Never 
id  she  seen  her  more  brilliant  or  more 
ly  ;  though  at  times  her  deep  -  set  eye 
ould  darken  and  dilate  as  she  met  the 
ize  of  her  unconscious  victim,  or  marked 
le  troubled  and  somewhat  downcast  look 
■  the  weak  and  faithless  De  Blois. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Etieniie  de  Blois,  although  his  mind  mis- 
gave him,  dared  not  hesitate  to  obey  when 
thus  specially  commanded  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence,— and  now  sat  before  the  piercing  eye 
he  well  knew  was  turned  upon  liini,  with 
much  the  same  feelings  as  those  which 
the  poor  bird  may  he  supposed  to  endure 
beneath  the  gaze  of  the  basilisk.  His  very 
attitude  bespoke  uneasiness,  his  tall  and 
ij  pliant    figure    seeming  to  bend  as   he  sat, 

and   his    long   fair    curls   and    well-turned 
moustache  could  not  hide  the  deep    flush 
upon    his    smooth    and    dehcately-formed 
cheek.     His    undenial»!e,    but    effeminate   i 
beauty,  was  much  clouded  by  the  uacei^   | 
tain  and  confused    expression    of   his    ie«-   | 
tlires.     He  had  played  a  bold  stroke,  but 
in    a  dastardly  manner;  and  the   issue   of 
his   venture   was    so    little   clear   that   he 
scarcely      anticipated      ultimate      success. 
Worn  out  and  disgusted  with  the  t\Tanny 
of  the  Queen,  he  had  cast  her  unfeehngly 
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from  him — ^and  he  now  dreaded  her  anger 
and  revenge ! 

By  his  side  sat  the  secret  object  of  his 
adoTBtion^  Rosamond ;  who^  unconscious  of 
the  drama  in  which  she  was  acting  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  was  too  much  occupied  with 
her  own  feelings  to  observe  the  sensations 
tit  others.     She  was  seated  exactly  opposite 
to  the  King,  and  she  could  not  raise  her 
eyes  i^thout  meeting  the  constantly-recur- 
ring  glance  of  Henry.     His  look  was  not 
reproachful,  but  sad ;  and,  by  the  paleness 
of  his  cheek,  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
internal    sorrow  was    busy   at    his    heart. 
Rosamond,  yet  in  ignorance  of  his  mission 
to  the  Queen,  could  not  rightly  devine  the 
cause  of  his  increased  trouble ;  but  so  firm  a 
hold  did  the  conviction  of  it  take  upon  her 
mind,  that  ere  long  she  felt  all  her  gaiety 
vanish.     Her  usual  manner  deserted  her; 
she    kept  her  eyes   either  fixed  upon  the 
wine-cup  at  her  side,  as  though  she  would 

F  2 
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liave  counted  every  pearl  that  studded 
its  golden  breast,  or  turned  them  nn 
the  fair  face  of  Etienne  de  Blois  with  a 
timidity  and  embarrassment  quite  new  to 
her,  and  which  had  all  the  air  of  affection, 
and  wliich  made  the  breast  of  Eleanor  swl-U 
with  anger  until  it  well-nigh  burst  the 
jewelled  chains  beneath  which  it  heaved. 
The  suspicions  of  the  haughty  Queen  were 
I  more   than   confirmed.      Her  jealous  eye 

'  caught    every    gesture    and     every     word, 

and  turned  them  all  to  symptoms  of  the 
certainty  she  dreaded.  That  the  two  per- 
sons who  sat  before  her  loved  each  other 
tenderly,  she  had  no  manner  of  doubt  :  not 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  assembled  crowd 
would  have  convinced  her  of  the  contrary. 
She  was  as  certain  that  Beatrix  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Rosamond, 
as  she  herself  had  been  of  the  feelings  of 
Etienne  de  Blois.  Her  fiuy  knew  no  boimds: 
could  she   have  had  her  will,  she    would 
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have  seen  them  torn  limb  from  limb  in  her 
presence. 

Her  pride  and  her  pomp,  however,  for- 
bade the  smallest  demonstration  of  her  ire, 
and  she  sat  with  steady  eye  and  smiling  lip 
dispensing  gracious  words  and  looks  to  all 
within  her  reach,  while  the  tortures  of  hell 
were  raging  in  her  bosom.  To  the  very 
end  she  contrived  to  endure,  and  the  only 
sign  of  pique  which  she  pennitted  herself 
to  indulge,  was  the  marked  attention  she 
gave  to  the  young  Provencal  minstrel,  Gaul- 
tier  de  St  Clair,  whom,  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet,  she  summoned  to  her  side. 

Next  to  the  Count  de  Blois,  Gaultier  was 
decidedly  the  handsomest  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  King ;  and  the  delicious  tones 
of  his  voice  might  have  soothed  a  spirit 
more  ill  at  ease  than  even  that  of  the  un- 
happy Queen.  That  day  she  scarcely  heard 
them,  although  never  had  they  sounded 
more  sweetly.     Her  eyes  rested  on  the  fair 
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fumi  of  the  minstrel,  but  her  thoughtit  were 
far  away,  with  the  -dungeon  and  the  rack ; 
and,  as  Gaultier  saug,  the  voice  of  Etieniu; 
crying  for  mercy  was  in  her  ear.  Gladly 
would  she  the  next  day  have  laid  her  own 
head  on  the  block,  could  she  that  night  liave 
beheld  the  two  beings  before  her  broujrht 
to  a  cruel  death. 

But  a  power  mightier  than  her  owii  at 
that  moment  stood  between  her  and  ber  ' 
revenge.  Slie  knew  it,  and  well  had  she 
resolved  to  play  her  part; — she  had  only  to 
dissemble  and  wait.  And  so,  amidst  aU 
these  torturing  thoughts,  Queen  Eleanor 
sat,  with  smiling  lip  and  unruffled  brow, 
courageously  braving  both  her  danger  and  ' 
despair.  j 

When  the  song  had  ceased,  and  the  soft 
sounds  died  away,  though  for  a  while  ihev 
seemed  to  linger  like  perfume  on  the  air. 
the  voice  of  Eleanor  was  calm  and  clear  as 
she  spoke  her  queenly  thanks  to  the  fair 
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child  of  melody  and  love,  and  with  her  own 
hand  gave  him  the  jewelled  cup  her  lips 
had  pressed,  and  bade  him  keep  it  for  her 
sake,  as  the  guerdon  of  his  lay.  Then  she 
passed  from  the  hall  with  a  step  as  stately 
and  firm,  as  though  it  bore  a  heart  exulting 
in  every  joy. 

One,    however,   was    among  the   crowd 
^vrhich  had  that  day  bent  their  eyes  admir- 
ingly upon  her,  who  had  read  the  heart  of 
the    Queen  more  clearly  than   she  would 
have  been  pleased  to  know.  The  new  Chan- 
cellor, Becket,  was  by  no  means  so  over- 
vtrhelxned  with  the  niunerous  duties  of  his 
office  as  not  to  have  leisure  for  domestic 
concerns.     On   the   contrary,  the   internal 
government  of  the  palace  was  now  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  him ;  and  few  of 
those   whose  whole  life   had  been   passed 
within  its  walls,  were  half  as  well  informed 
of  the  secrets  they  contained  as  he  wlio  but 
a  few  short  months  before  had  been  but  a 
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poor  priest  of  Sevemstoke.  Rapid  as  bad 
been  the  elevation  of  Becket  to  his  present 
height,  it  had  not  heen  more  so  than  thi- 
development  of  the  burning  thoughts  of 
avarice  and  ambition  that  had  so  long  lain 
smouldering  witliin  his  breast.  It  was  like 
the  first  breath  of  the  summer  sun  on  the 
seed  in  the  eartli :  the  chilled  and  smo- 
thered germ  had  buret  at  once  from  its  dull 
tenements,  and  expanded  to  the  t 
and  glorious  blossom  I  The  i 
morplmsis  fully  corresponded  with  1 
sible  progression.  Becket  was  no  longer 
the  humble  Churchman ;  but,  like  a  clever 
actor  playing  another  part,  would  have  left 
many  an  ordinary  mind  in  doubt  as  to  his 
identity  with  his  fonner  self.  In  eager  com- 
pUance  with  the  pennitted  usage  of  the  ago, 
he  had  doffed  the  saintly  habit  for  the  sol- 
dier's garb.  Instead  of  cope  and  stole, 
bright  annour  shone  njjon  his  breast,  and 
no  Vfstige  of  his  monkish  days  remained. 


e  from  its  dull 
he  air  a  proud*fl 
visible  meta-  1 
with  the  in\i-    | 
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JB  the  one  he  dared  not  hide — ^the  shaven 
iwn  alone  bespoke  the  priest. 
[n  all  the  rest,  Becket  was  more  regal 
m  the  King.  His  dress  was  of  the  most 
szling  description ;  jewels  blazed  upon 
person,  and  sparkled  on  his  golden 
irs ;  and  his  scarlet  cloak,  lined  with 
r  most  precious  ftu*,  and  gaily  looped 
yn  the  shoulder  with  an  aigrette  of  dia- 
mSsy  was  the  secret  object  of  envy  to 
jiy  an  admiring  eye.  The  splendour  of 
,  new  attire  suited  well  with  the  fine 
lire  and  noble  bearing  of  the  new  Chan- 
Llor.  Each  day  his  step  grew  more  proud ; 
d,  as  he  sat  at  meat  in  that  fine  old  hall 
Woodstock  palace,  the  eye  involuntarily 
sted  on  his  form,  so  singly  did  it  stand 
it  amongst  the  crowd.  That  day,  so 
entful  to  the  happiness  of  Rosamond, 
id  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  insidious 
ueen,  Becket  had  been  as  usual  placed 
^de  the  King. 

F  3 
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Few  now  were  the  thoughts  that  | 
through  the  mind  of  Henry,  that  were  not 
read  at  a  glance  by  his  wily  minister.  The 
pliant  nature  of  the  King  did  not  ask  a 
better  fate.  Strong  as  was  his  mind,  it 
sought  one  stronger  than  itself  on  which 
it  might  repose,  and  eager  were  the  out- 
pourings of  his  generous  spirit.  Becket  read, 
and  mastered  it  at  once ;  then,  as  if  sated 
with  so  easy  a  \'ictory,  he  turned  his  eyes 
elsewhere  to  see  if  there  was  aught  beside 
which  it  behoved  him  to  subdue. 
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ficuH  even  for  the  management  of  Becket. 
To  gain  the  Queen,  and  thus  divide  the 
powers,  m^ust  then  be  his  first  endeavour ; 
but  this  was  no  such  simple  matter.  The 
chancellor,  although  a  priest,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  caprices  of  the  sex ;  and,  in 
utter  scorn,  he  looked  upon  all  their  turn- 
ings and  windings  but  as  so  many  gambols 
of  a  senseless  species.  Perhaps  some  tinc- 
ture of  his  Mahometan  origin  lingered  in 
his  blood:  but  the  life  of  woman  was  as 
nothing  in  his  eyes,  save  as  it  conduced 
to  his  own  security  or  advancement.  Still 
she  was  an  agent  to  help  to  make  or  to 
mar  the  great  machine  of  human  life  ;  and, 
M  such,  she  must  be  courted -or  be  crushed. 
These  were  the  feelings  with  which 
Becket  had  approached  the  throne  of 
Eleanor  the  Superb!  So  well  had  he 
jilayed  his  cards,  that,  with  a  spirit  as 
haughty  as  his  own^  she  was  ere  long  a 
suppliant   for  his  grace.     Each   felt  they 
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had  need  of  the  other;  but  the  master- 
key  was  in  the  hand  of  Becket.  The 
secret  of  the  Queen  was  soon  in  his  keep- 
ing ;  and,  although  no  word  so  dangerous 
in  sound  had  ever  passed  between  them, 
Eleanor  felt  she  was  in  his  power,  and 
almost  trembled. 

As  lie  sat  that  day  by  her  side,  he 
managed,  however,  in  some  degree  to  re- 
assure her.  Well  informed  of  all  that  was  ■ 
])assing  around  him,  he  knew  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand.  He  wished  the  thunder- 
cloud to  pass  on,  ere  it  burst :  the  tone 
had  not  come  for  symptoms  of  open  war. 
Already  his  plans  were  laid,  but  he  dreaded 
tlie  fury  of  the  Queen  ; — her  precipitation 
might  spoil  all.  With  the  utmost  dexterity 
and  patience  he  had,  during  the  hours  of 
the  banquet,  which  he  knew  were  centuries 
to  her,  applied  himself  to  soothe  and  turn 
her  agitated  feelings ;  and  so  well  had  be 
succeeded  that  the  fierce  Eleanor  had  sonii'- 
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lat  relaxed  from  the  coldness  with  which 
3  always  afifected  to  treat  him^  since^  as 
3  had  not  hesitated  publicly  to  announce, 
3  considered  his  appointment  without 
r  having  been  consulted,  as  an  infringe- 
jnt  of  her  dignity  as  sovereign  princess 
her  own  right.  This  day,  however,  her 
art  bled  too  freely  for  her  own  sorrow,  to 
;ep  up  her  habitual  reserve ;  and,  before 
e  banquet  was  concluded,  she  conde- 
endingly  pressed  the  Chancellor  to  visit 
iT  that  evening  in  her  own  apartments,  at 
e  hour  when  she  intended  to  play  at  dice 
•  at  draughts,  which  were  her  constant 
nusements.  It  was  the  first  time  Becket 
id  been  admitted  to  such  an  honour.  All 
^emed  to  prosper  as  he  desired. 
As  he  quitted  the  great  hall,  in  order  to 
jey  her  commands,  a  scroll  was  placed  in 
Is  hand  by  a  page  who  was  unknown  to 
Im,  and  who  instantly  disappeared.  The 
:roll  was  fastened  with  silken  threads ;  but 
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she  had  become  mstinctively  aware.  Tn 
all  arts  of  maiiceiivriiig  or  disgxiise,  her 
intelligence  readily  adapted  itself;  she 
could  flatter  as  well  as  scorn  ;  and  with 
such  nicety  of  discernment  did  she  now 
measure  out  the  exact  proportion  of  adu- 
lation necessary  for  her  purpose,  that  the 
Chancellor,  when  on  that  evening  he  re- 
tired from  her  presence,  felt  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  his  new  change  of  position.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  court,  sweet  as  it  had 
ever  been  to  him,  now  seemed  to  exhale 
nothing  but  roses ;  be  trod  as  if  on  air, 
and  looked  round  with  a  consciousness  of 
superiority  and  power  in  which  he  might 
well  have  been  justified;  for  everj'  eye 
seemed  to  bow  before  him, — every  voice  to 
whisper  his  praise. 

Tlie  vanity  of  Becket  was  gratified  be- 
yond measure  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Queen;  and  when,  sated  with   incense,  he 
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1  taken   his  leave  of  her  and  retired  to 

own  apartments,  he  threw  himself  upon 

couch — ^but  it  was  to  think,  and  not 

sleep.     All  that  night  he  meditated  upon 

plans.     What  were  vigils  to  him,  com- 

red  to  one  hour  of  triumph  or  of  power  ? 

itchfiil    was    his  nature;    watchful   had 

*n  his  life ;  and  the  fiiture  might  be,  less 

in    all,  the  season  of  repose.     The  iron 

ength    of  his  mind    towered   above   all 

y^sical    wants  or  wishes;    and   although 

je  and  luxury  were  the  delights  of  his 

il,   ambition  and  vanity  could  o'emiaster 

th. 

The  hours  of  darkness  passed  on ;  and 
cket,  motionless  as  a  statue,  retained 
»  position  he  had  at  first  assumed  on 
tering  his  chamber.  The  gorgeous  dress 
had  worn  at  the  banquet  gleamed  in 
»  dim  light  of  two  large  waxen  tapers, 
Lced  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
yards    which   he    kept  his   bright   eyes 
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turned  with  a  fixity  that  made  them 
as  tlioiigh  tlie  eyelids  never  closed. 
was  the  deep,  abstracted  look  of  one  w] 
thoughts  are  far  away,  soaring  to 
future,  or  sinking  in  the  past ;  yet  ni 
did  these  absorbing  visions,  even  for 
moment,  cloud  the  intellect  they  boi»J 
upon  their  wings,  so  as  to  make  it  foi^i 
of  the  present.  An  hour-glass  stood 
the  table  near  his  couch.  Not  once 
the  liand  of  Becket  failed  to  turn  it 
it  was  too  late.  Mechanically  as  he  ap-" 
peared  to  perform  tills  action,  each  passing 
hour  had  been  carefully  noted  by  that  ever 
vigilant  brain ;  and  the  last  time,  as  he 
turned  the  glass,  he  arose  from  his  bed. 

No  symptom  of  weariness  escaped  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  travereed  the  room 
with  the  elastic  step  of  youth  :  and,  pushing 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  he  seemed 
to  clear  away  tliougbts  of  the  past.  A 
look    of  determination  was    on    his    brow : 
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&  knit  his  lips  so  firmly  together^  that 
ley  inrere  totally  concealed  by  his  long 
lack  moustache. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  end  of  the 
mm  to  that  where  he  had  been  lyings 
ecket  took  a  key  from  the  table^  and 
^ted  a  small  lamp  that  stood  upon  it. 
[e  then  extinguished  the  tapers,  and  drew 
Bck.  the  heavy  cloth  curtain  that  shaded 
le  window.  A  fiunt  blue  light  streamed 
I  through  the  narrow  panes  of  the  case- 
lent ;  the  clouds  were  breaking  in  the 
ast.  Becket  walked  to  the  hoiu*-glass, 
nd  shook  the  sand :  more  than  three- 
lurths  remained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

lass. 
*'  It  is  the  time/'  he  said ;  '^  in  an  hour 

le  sun  will  rise." 
As   he  spoke   he  took  from  the   coucli 
lai^  furred  cloak  of  dark  cloth,  which 

e   carefrilly  disposed  so  as  to  conceal  his 

littering  costume ;  then,  drawing  the  hood 
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over  his  head,  he  placed  the  key  in 
^rdle,  took  up  the  lamp  he  had 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  Through 
a  long  gallery  did  he  bend  his  ste] 
as,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
declined  to  follow  the  more  immediate  v 
that  led  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Bemard.  1 
chapel  was  situated  at  the  opposite  s 
of  the  square  to  that  occupied  by 
royal  apartments ;  and  on  arriving  th* 
Becket  timied  down  a  narrow  staircaM 
and,  taking  the  key  fi-oni  his  girdle,  m 
locked  alow  side-door,  which,  as  he  passe 
he  immediately  closed  and  relocked  inside. 

The  morning  light  was  streaming 
through  the  high  and  narrow  wndows, 
but  still  so  faintly  that  the  glimmer  of  ihe 
lamp  shone  upon  the  marble  pavement 
beneath  his  feet.  Becket  extinguished 
the  light  that  he  carried ;  and,  placing 
the  lamp  upon  the  giound,  approaehed 
.the  great    altar,    and    prostrating  himsetf 
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»    it,    seemed  for  some  moments  lost 
lyer. 

len  lie  arose  from  his  devotions,  a 
5  i^BS  kneeling  by  his  side, — and  the 
ic  face  of  Rosamond  beamed  kindly 
liim.  She  had  quitted  her  more 
ful  Norman  attire,  and  was  partly 
iecl  as  in  former  days.  The  eye  of 
:et  slightly  quivered  as  it  fell  upon  the 

robe  of  white  serge  with  its  black 
igs, — it  reminded  him  of  the  novice 
lairvaux.  The  cloak  of  Rosamond  had 
m  aroimd  her,  and  her  long  golden  hair 
rlied  the  steps  of  the  altar  as  she  knelt. 

You  here,  my  daughter !  *'  said  Becket, 
ki  a  slight  tone  of  agitation  in  his  voice, 
t  such  an  hour,  and  alone  ! " 
**  I    have    been    here    since    midnight," 
?pfied  Rosamond.     "  I  wished  to  pray." 

"  What ! — alone  ?  "     exclaimed     Becket, 
^cing  wistfully  through  the  aisles,  which 
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"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Rosamond;  i 
plyijig  more  to  his  looks  than  his  worJ 
"  and  I  was  not  alone,  for  I  was  with  God  !• 
bending  her  head  meekly  before  the  altanrv  1 
she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  It  is  cold  here,"  said  Becket,  with  s 
embarrassment,   as,   having  risen  from  1 
knees,    he  walked   a   few  paces  down  1 
aisle.      His  long  spurs  struck  the    mai 
on  which  he  trod,  and  the  sound  < 
shai-ply    thrcnigli    the    silent    chapel, 
turned  upon  his  steps,  sajing  quickly- 

"  Come  into  the    sacristy ;    you    wiU  I 
better  there." 

Rosamond  rose  gently  from  her  kn« 
posture,  and,  gliding  past  him,  opiened  ( 
door.    As   she  stood  with  her  band 
the  lock,  and  in  an  attitude  of  expects 
Becket,  who  still  remained  before  the  alttfrl 
looked  fixedly  at  her  for  a  moment,  Ihea 
moved    towards    the     room.       Rosatnood 
smiled  slightly  as  he  advanced; — she  looked. 
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as   she  stood  upon  the  threshold^  like  an 
angel  welcoming  him  to  Paradise. 

"  What  would'st  thou,  my  daughter  ? " 
said  Becket,  abruptly,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  a  seat,  having  first  careftiUy  closed  the 
door ;  *'  and  wherefore  hast  thou  sum- 
moned me  at  this  unusual  hour?" 

*•  Father,  reverend  father,  I  crave  your 

pardon,'*     answered    Rosamond,    humbly; 

"  but  I  had  much  to  say,  and  to  no  ear  but 

yours.^ 

**  Speak !  and  speak  quickly,  my  child," 

replied   Becket,   with    more   hurry  in    his 

tone  than  was  his  wont ; — *^  time  presses. 

To-morrow  I  depart  for  France,  and  I  may 

be    called  hence;    use    not  therefore   too 

many  words." 

**  I   wiU  speak  what  I   have   to   say  in 

very    few,"    answered     Rosamond,     sadly. 

•*  Father,  I  am  about  to  quit  the  Court ; 

and   before  I  go  I  would  confess,  and  be 

absolved.** 
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"Quit  the  Couit!"  echoed  Becket, 
tone  of  dismay;   then  quickly  recoli 
himself,  he  added,  "  and  whither  wouli 
thou  go  r 

"  To   the    Convent    of    Godstowe 
uhhess,  the  Lady  Elgitha,  is  my  friend :  she 
will  receive  me." 

"  Hast  thou  spoken  to  her  of  this  mad 
scheme,  my  daughter .' "  asked  Beckrt, 
anxiously. 

"  Holy  father,  no.  'I  waited  your  permis- 
sion ere  1  unfolded  the  matter  to  her  ear." 

"  Then,  my  daughter,"   said   Becket,  s 
verely,  "  I  here  command  thee  to  abstain 
from  all  such  thoughts." 

"  Reverend  father,  you  know  that  I  have 
ever  obeyed  you  in  all  things.  I  would  do 
so  now,  but  that  I  cannot,  I  cannot  renuin 
here,"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
distress. 

"  Thy  duty,  my  daughter,  comes  before 
thy  wish." 
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"  My  duty,**  said  Rosamond,  sinking  upon 
er  knees,  and  crossing  her  hands  upon  her 
least,  "  my  duty  commands  me  to  be 
pne — ^my  duty  to  God." 

"  The  King  and  the  Queen  are  thy  pro- 
ectors,  my  child,"  said  Becket,  with  an  air 
if  paternal  benevolence ;  ^^  thy  father  placed 
faee  in  their  charge.  Hast  thou  consulted 
heir  wishes?  Hast  thou  obtained  their 
ronsent  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  dared  to  speak  of  such  a 
thing,"  replied  Rosamond,  timidly. 

**  And  why  not  ?  *'  asked  Becket,  aus- 
terely. 

*'  Because,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  knew 
they  would  not  consent.  I  would  be  gone 
irithout  their  knowledge ;  but,"  she  added 
y^h  humility,  **  not  without  yours,  my 
Esither,  and  not  without  yom*  blessing  and 
y^our  pardon." 

'*  Pardon ! "  echoed  Becket. 

**  Yes,  my  father,  for  I   have  sinned — 
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sinned  in  thought;  but  I  repent  me  of  my 
sin." 

"  It  shall  be  forgiven  thee,  my  daughter, 
if  thou  confessest." 

"  1  will — I  do,  my  father,  tliough  shame 
makes  me  dumb,"  s^d  Rosamond,  in  a 
voice  of  agony,  as  the  blood,  rushing  to  her 
face,  in  a  moment  dyed  it  crimson.  She 
then  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  The  King  has 
spoken  to  me  of  love."  4 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Becket,  with  a  well- 
feigned  gesture  of  siuprise. 

"  Such  words,"  continued  Rosamond^ 
gathering  courage  from  her  despair,  "  as  a 
maiden  may  not  bear  from  one  already  the 
husband  of  another." 

"  And  it  is  for  this  that  thou  wouldsl 
fly?"  asked  Becket,  with  an  intonation 
that,  slight  as  it  was,  made  Rosamond 
start. 

"  And  is  it  not  enough,  my  father?  Why 
should  one  speak  of  love  to  me  who  cannot 
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le  his  wife?'*  said  Rosamond^  with  an  air  of 
omplicity  touching  in  its  sadness. 

"  The  King  is  young  and  thoughtless," 
-eplied  Becket,  apologetically;  "he  could 
lot  mean  thee  harm,  my  daughter." 

"  Father,"  said  Rosamond,  more  gravely 
than  before,  *'  I  am  very  young — almost  a 
child^  and  unskilled  in  this  world's  ways. 
Of  right  or  wrong  I  know  no  nice  distinc- 
tions; but  this  I  know,  that  when  I  listened 
to  the  words  of  love  from  one  already 
wedded,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  were 
a  deadly  sin;  and  yet  I  would  not  cause 
displeasure  to  the  King.  It  is  for  this  that 
I  would  leave  the  court." 

"  To  pine  and  wither  in  the  convent's 
gloom,"  observed  Becket  insidiously.  Rosa- 
mond shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

*'  I  know  it,  my  father,"  she  said  in  a  low 

voice. 

'^  Daughter,"  resumed  Becket,  after  a  few 
moments  of  consideration,  "thou  hast  not 
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told  me  all ;  there  is  another  reason,  stronijer 
than  the  King's  love  for  thee,  that  urges  thee 
to  fly." 

Rosamond  started,  as  if  some  sudden  sting 
had  reached  her  heart. 

"  And  that  is,"  continued  her  pitiless  tor- 
mentor, "  thy  love  for  him." 

A  faint  cry,  which  she  could  not  mp' 
press,  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  covered 
her  burning  face  with  her  hands,  as  sh» 
actually  writhed  at  his  feet.  The  rectitude 
of  her  heart  was,  however,  stronger  than 
the  teiTible  feelings  of  shame  she  endured; 
and  the  conviction  of  pardon  and  safety 
lying  solely  in  the  fulness  of  confession, 
which  from  her  infancy  had  been  impressed 
upon  her,  gave  her  an  unnatural  courage. 
She  riiised  her  head  once  more,  and,  al- 
though her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous, 
she  said  distinctly, 

"  Yes,  my  father,  you  have  said  it — it  {s 
mv  love  for  him," 
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**  Fear  nothings  my  daughter,"  answered 
Beckety  encouragingly ;  "  thou  hast  nought 
to  fear/' 

A  lights  like  a  sunbeam  breaking  through 
the  winter  cloud,  passed  over  the  agitated 
countenance  of  Rosamond,  and  was  gone. 
The  look  of  doubt  and  terror  came  back 
upon  her  face,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  with  touching  earnestness  upon  him 
whom  she  firmly  believed  could  guard  or 
annihilate  both  body  and  soul. 

**  Fear  nothing,  my  daughter,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  thy  heart  is  in  thine  own  keeping. 
Thou  wouldst  not  so  love  the  King  didst 
thou  not  think  his  love  was  equal  to  thine 
own.  Thou  believest  in  his  love  ? — answer 
me  truly." 

**  I  believe,"  answered  Rosamond,  with  a 
frankness  that  showed  the  purity  of  her  in- 
tentions, **  that  he  loves  me  even  as  he  has 
sworn  to  me — better  than  his  kingdom  or 
his  life — that  he  has  no  will  but  mine — no 
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wish  but  that  which   I  should    tell  hun 
obey." 

"  And  hast  thou  no  pride,  my  daugl 
thus  to    rule    and  goveni    the    heart  of  a 
King?" 

"  By  reason  of  his  being  a  King,  none, 
my  father,"  replied  Rosamond  coldly. 

"  The  destinies  of  nations  might  lie  at  thy 
command,"  said  Becket  gently,  as  he  slowly 
scanned  the  beautiful  and  ingenuous  face 
that  was  now  upraised  before  him.  But  it 
remained  unmoved;  and  then  he  added, 
"  And  all  the  holy  church  throughout  the 
world  might  bless  the  day  that  gave  thee 
power  to  turn  a  mind  so  fruitful  to  her 
glory.  Great  deeds  of  honour  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  holy  saints,  might  spring  from  ft 
word  of  thine." 

Rosaniond,  whose  religious  and  somewhit 
superstitious  feelings  were  deeply  interwoven 
with  all  others,  seemed  for  a  moment  struck 
by  these  words.     The  same  expression  of 
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hope  and  joy  flitted  across  her  face ;  but  it 
sank  again  into  melancholy^  and  a  deep  sigh 
broke  from  her  lips  as  she  said, 

**  But  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  is 
equally  a  sin ;  is  it  not,  my  father  ?" 

"  AU  may  be  forgiven,  if  done  to  the  glory 
of  God.  The  welfare  of  his  holy  church  is 
gracious  to  his  eyes ;  and  the  desire  to  serve 
her  truly  sanctifies  many  a  means,*'  replied 
Becket ;  and  then  he  continued  in  a  more 
hurried  tone,  ''but  these  are  temptations, 
my  daughter — I  would  not  have  thee  think 
of  these." 

'^  The  holy  saints  preserve  me  from  such 
thoughts !  *'  she  answered  devoutly. 

"And  the  better  to  strengthen  thy  re- 
solve, my  daughter,"  said  Becket  with  an  air 
of  kindness  that  would  have  deceived  a 
more  experienced  penitent  than  his  listener, 
*'  trust  not  in  all  thou  hearest  The  words 
of  man  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  The 
King  has  sworn  to  thee  eternal  love — a  deep. 
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unchanging,  never-fading  love — is  it  not 
my  child?" 

"  It  is  so,  my  father." 

"  And  yet  I  know  that  this  very  dav  he 
asked  thy  hand  in  marriage  of  the  Queen." 

"  Me !  my  hand ! "  exclaimed  Rosamond, 
with  a  look  of  terror,  as,  clasping  hotli  hands 
together,  she  leant  them  unconsciously  upoa 
the  knees  of  Becket,  and  gazed  up  wildly 
into  his  face. 

"  Thine.  He  would  hestow  thee  on  the 
Count  de  Blois,"  was  the  calm  reply  of 
Becket. 

"  Oh  !  heavens !  my  God  !  my  God,  hare 
pity  on  me  ! "  cried  Rosamond,  starting  from 
her  knees  and  raising  her  hands  and  eyts 
to  heaven.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  she 
covered  her  face,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  They  were  the  first  she  had  shed 
during  that  terrible  hour  of  h-ial.  A  fiendish 
look  of  triumph  lit  up  the  dark  counte- 
nance of  Becket.     The  an'ow  had  hit  the 
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mark ;  but,  fearful  of  striking  too  deep,  he 
hastened  to  assuage  the  pain.  He  rose  from 
his  seat ;  and,  taking  the  hand  which  Rosa- 
mond readily  abandoned  to  him,  placed  her 
in  the  chair  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  from  which  all  the  severity 
of  the  confessor  was  banished, 

"  Be  comforted,  my  daughter.  The  King 
is  not  a  tyrant,  and  thou  canst  decide  for 
thyself.     Thy  fate  is  in  thine  own  hands." 

**  And  my  sins,  my  great  sins,"  sobbed  the 
poor  girl,  whose  heart,  full  of  uneasiness, 
could  not  divest  itself  of  the  one  idea  that 
a  full  pardon  from  him  in  whom  she  so 
trusted  was  necessary  to  her  salvation. 

**  They  are  forgiven  thee,  for  thou  hast 
confessed,**  rephed  Becket  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  then  he  added, ''  But,  on  pain  of 
all  the  thunders  of  the  church,  I  charge 
thee,    my  daughter,   that   thou  goest  not 

hence/' 
*'  Father,"  said  Rosamond,  turning  very 
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\m\e,  "  you  command  me,  and  so  wiB 
obey."  And  she  bowed  her  bead  mee! 
on  her  breast. 

"  I  bless  thee,  my  daughter,"  said 
laying  his  bands  solemnly  on    her  bei 
head.     "  Now,  fare  thee  well !     To-inortow 
I  depart  for  Krance." 

"  My  father,"  cried  Rosamond,  risinfr  in 
alarm,  "  ere  you  say  the  last  farewell,  let 
me  see  you  again  one  moment  and  atone  ! 
— I  ask  but  one  moment — you  will  not 
refuse.  To-day  —  to-night  —  to-morrow, 
at  this  hour!  Say  when,  and  where,  and 
I  will  humbly  wait  your  coming  on  my 
knees." 

The  ivildness  and  anxiety  with  which 
Rosamond  spoke,  arrested  the  attention  of 
Becket.  He  looked  fixedly  at  her,  th«i 
took  several  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
in  silence.  He  seemed  to  ponder  de^Iy  ' 
ere  he  spoke.  At  length  he  stopped,  and 
coming  up  to  Rosamond,  who,  breathless 
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with  anxiety  and  emotion,  was  watching  his 
every  movement,  he  replied, 

''This  evening,  when  the  bell  tolls  for 
complin,  be  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Leopard  by 
the  yew  trees  in  the  pleasaimce — I  will 
meet  thee  there." 

And  turning  from  her,  he  immediately 
quitted  the  chapel. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Nearly  the  whole  of  that  day  was  piissed 
by  Rosamond  in  prayer.  Prostrate  before 
the  altar,  she  poured  ibrth  her  soul  to  GihI, 
and  sought  for  comfort  aud  support  through 
the  maze  of  conflicting  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions with  which  her  mind  was  ovtr- 
whelmed. 

But  Rosamond  could  only  pray  as  she 
had  been  taught;  and  her  blind  reliance 
upon  him,  who  from  her  infancy  had  guided 
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ber  thoughts,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  her  present  perplexity.  Becket  had  told 
her  that  to  confess  was  to  be  pardoned. 
She  had  confessed,  truly  and  fully,  and 
for  past  sins  she  might  therefore  hope  for- 
giveness. There  was,  however,  another 
point  upon  which  she  felt  far  less  sure ;  he 
had  told  her  that  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come  of  it  was  not  only  permitted,  but  that 
if  such  good  could  be  turned  to  the  glorj^  of 
God,  or  the  welfare  of  his  holy  church,  it 
was  not  only  pardonable  but  meritorious. 

Rosamond  turned  and  re-turned  these 
sentiments  in  her  mind;  and  although  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  doubt  their  truth, 
she  could  not  understand  their  meaning. 
It  was  exactly  opposite  to  her  own  impres- 
sion to  believe  what  she  had  been  told ;  but 
a  blind  and  implicit  credence  in  her  con- 
fessor was  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  her 
faith,  and  she  did  not  dare,  even  in  thouglit, 
to  cast  the  smallest  imputation  upon  him. 
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Thus  her  clear  and  simple  good  sense  was 
at  war  with  her  education  and  weakness. 
Tlie  perfect  sinceiity  of  her  mind  sustained 
her,  however,  not  a  little  through  this 
mental  conflict.  She  felt  that  she  had  told 
the  truth.  In  announcing  her  intention  of 
quitting  the  court,  and  retiring  to  the 
nunnery  of  Godstowe,  she  had  made  use  of 
no  feigned  purpose.  Such  had  been  her 
real  determination  when,  without  advice  or 
assistance,  she  had  sought  to  ^vithdra^v 
herself  from  a  spot  where,  with  honour  to 
herself,  or  justice  to  another,  she  felt  that 
she  could  no  longer  remain.  The  instinctive 
modesty  and  pride  of  her  feminine  nature 
had  at  once  pointed  out  to  her  the  path  she 
ought  to  follow,  and  fearlessly  and  instantly 
she  had  taken  her  stand  upon  the  sin^e 
arch  that  seemed  to  span  the  chasm  of  her 
destruction. 

She    waited,    however,    ere     she     went. 
Bound  down  hy  the  trammels  of  her  creed. 
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her  ideas   of  salvation  were  stronger  than 
her  bodily  fear. 
But  not  even  the  goodness  of  her  motive, 
!    the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  her  faith,  and 
I    submission  to  that  which  she  conceived  to 
I    be  her  duty,  could  still  the  vile  passions  of 
;    man;   and  a  demon  in  human  form,  still 
deeper  dyed  in  infamy  by  the  sacred  garb 
he  wore,  was  there   with   ready   hand  to 
pluck  the  support  from  her  trembling  foot, 
and  precipitate   her   into  the   gulf  below. 
Ambition  is  the  troubled  ocean  of  wicked- 
ness.     It  sweeps  before  it  all  that  would 
oppose   its  progress.     The  mighty  mind  of 
Becket    had  now    opened  its    flood-gates. 
Wliat    to  him  was  a  crime  more  or  less? 
What  to  him  was  a  single  Ufe — above  all,  a 
single    soul?     It  was  as    nothing — a   leaf 
upon    the   autumn  blast — a  grain  of  sand 
upon   the   shore.     The  darling  passion   of 
his    heart  had  biust  forth, — the  cherished 
maxim  of  his  secret  thoughts  had  budded 
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in  tile  first  gleaui  of  the  prospering  siui. 
Shall  its  fniit  be  blighted  ere  its  luscious 
flavour  has  steeped  his  senses  in  delight  I 
So  weak  a  thought  never  had  entered  hu 
niiiid.  ^ 

"  The  whole  world  is  not  enough  fur  ont 
great  man,"  was  his  constant  exclamation 
when  communing  with  himself.  It  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  youth,  as  it  was  now 
the  business  of  his  manhood.  So  rapid  had 
been  the  strides  he  had  made  towaids  liis 
goal,  that  it  seemed  to  him  already  half 
attained ;  but,  as  the  last  steps  of  an  ascent 
are  ever  the  most  ateep,  so  the  warj'  Becket 
knew  that  double  vigilance  was  necessary  iii 
order  to  keep  what  he  had  gained,  and  to 
speed  on  his  upward  path-  As  every  whole 
must  be  worked  out  by  detail,  he  suffered 
nothing,  however  trifling,  to  escape  his 
notice.  He  liked  to  gather  up  the  thoughts 
of  every  mind  aroimd  him,  and  hold  them 
in  his  hand  like  the  ends  of  a  skein  of  silk. 
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wind  or  iinwind  at  his  pleasure.  By  this 
tans  he  could  not  only  guide  the  present, 
t,  in  a  great  measure,  he  could  control 
B  future. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  France, 
was  of  great  moment  to  him  that  all 
ould  remain  at  Woodstock  in  the  order 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  flight  of 
osamond,  had  she  carried  out  her  inten- 
>n  of  retiring  to  Godstowe,  might  have 
aterially  interfered  with  his  plans.  The 
ritation  of  the  King,  and  the  surprise  and 
•obably  the  suspicion  of  the  Queen,  would 
ive  naturally  been  awakened  ;  discussions 
ight  have  ensued,  and,  at  this  moment,  to 
siinite  the  royal  pair  more  than  usual  was 
5t  the  policy  of  Becket.  It  only  behoved 
in  to  hold  the  key  of  both  their  minds  ; 
id  he  had  already  taken  measures  to  that 
Feet  when  the  unlooked-for  resolution  of 
osamond  threatened  to  interpose  an  ob- 
acle.      As  unhesitatingly  as  he  would  have 
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Stooped  to  remove  a  pebble  from  bis  path, 
he  swept  down  the  opposing  barrier  to  his 
designs.  What  to  liim  was  tbe  sea  of  peril 
on  wbicb  he  thus  launched  a  fragile  and 
confiding  soul?  Ambition  urged  him  for- 
ward, and  ambition  had  long  been  the  only 
deity  he  served. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


It  ^was  evening, — a  calm  beautiful,  sunlit 
evening,  and  Rosamond  waited  the  coming 
of  Becket  in  the  cool  and  shaded  Grotto 
of  the  Leopard  —  so  called  from  a  large 
and  finely-carved  image  of  the  animal 
placed  there  as  an  ornament,  upon  a  low 
pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  alcove. 
Stone  seats  running  round  the  walls,  and 
a  table  of  the  same  material,  were  the  only 
furniture  of  the  grotto ;  but  the  floor  was 
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lieautifully  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours,  in  the  same  way  that  the  floorings    i 
of  the   cliurches  were    generally    finished. 
The  outside  of  the  grotto  was  one  mass  of  J 
foliage,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  wild  v\ne,    1 
and    flowers   of   the    honeysuckle,    swept  j 
in    rich    cluaters   upon   the  ground.      The  1 
pillars  supporting  the  open  door-way  were    . 
almost  hidden  by  them;    and   the   figures 
of   two    cranes,    curiously    sculptured    in  1 
white  stone,  and    placed    exactly  in    front 
of  each  pillar,  stood  out  in  relief  against  1 
the  dark  back-ground.  I 

Rosamond  had  taken  her  seat  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  grotto.  She  looked 
out  upon  the  bright  green  turf,  and  the 
mellow  leaf  of  the  dark  yew  trees,  which 
grew  in  profusion  round  the  grotto.  Be- 
yond the  plciisaimce  she  could  discern  tlie 
tangled  masses  of  the  forest,  and  the  soft 
meadows  clinging  to  the  hill  sides,  as  they 
rose  undulating  in  the  open  spaces  betwewi 
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the  woods.  With  a  listless  and  worn-out 
gaze^  she  looked  upon  all  these  objects 
around*     Familiar  as  they  were  to  her  eye^ 

fl 

they  had  a  strange  and  perplexing  appear- 
ance to  her  mind.  She  felt  as  if,  all  at 
once^  she  belonged  to  another  world,  and 
that  nothing  had  power  to  interest  her. 
The  toll  of  the  convent  bell — that  incessant 
and  monotonous  toll,  which  oft-times  had 
tried  her  patience  to  the  uttermost — now 
sounded  cheerily  in  her  ear.  The  cloister 
and  cell  were  before  her  eyes,  and  a  feeling 
of  home  and  refuge  was  in  the  thought. 
No  other  rested  in  her  mind.  It  was  there 
that  her  future  abode  must  be. 

She  thought  of  the  castle  of  her  father, 
of  her  freedom  and  her  joy :  but  the  feeling 
of  other  days  had  all  passed  away.  Clif- 
ford Castle,  with  its  pride  and  its  strength, 
and  her  own  broad  lands,  over  which 
she  ranged  with  the  delight  of  a  child  and 
the  pride  of  a  queen,  held  out  to  her  mind 
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no  promised  chami.  Tlie  gray  walls  of 
the  Abliey  of  Clairvaux  were  dearer  to  her 
memorj'  now.  The  fixed  detemiination  of 
Rosamond  was  to  hide  herself  within  » 
convent,  whence  she  should  never  emer^. 
She  had  in  her  inmost  soul  taken  leave  of 
the  world  in  which  she  dwelt.  In  a  mind 
so  pure  as  hers,  no  shade  of  hypocrisy 
could  enter ;  and  she  frankly,  and  very 
jirmly,  passed  condemnation  on  herself:  ! 
for  she  knew  that  she  had  sinned  in 
thought.  It  was,  as  Becket  had  too  truly 
said,  "not  the  King's  love,  but  her  low 
for  him,"  that  urged  her  to  fly  from  his 
presence. 

The  affection  of  Ranulph  de  Broc,  or 
Etienne  de  Blois,  liad  had  no  such  magicil 
effect.  She  felt  that  she  could  have  en- 
dured their  society  with  much  the  same 
calmness  that  she  supported  their  absence. 
Indifference  is  the  surest  shield  of  woman  ; 
and    Rosamond  truly  felt  that   the    danger 
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was  in  her  own  heart.     Her  resolution  to 
quit  the   scene  of  so  much  peril  was  not 
the  less  firm  than  it  had  been  previous  to 
her  interview  with  her  confessor ;  but,  by 
his  orders  and  her  promise,  she  was  boimd 
to   defer  it;    for,  without   the   permission 
of  Becket    she  dared  not  take  so  decided 
a  step.     He  had  threatened  her  with  the 
anathema  of  the  church  should  she  venture 
to  disobey ;  and  the  frightful  state  of  de- 
graded   isolation    to    which    this    censure 
would  subject  her  was  a  punishment  too 
heavy  for  her  to  contemplate.     Her  pious, 
though  misguided  mind,  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  being  cut  off  from  all  partici- 
pation  in  religious   duties ;   for,   half  nun 
as  she  was,  prayer  was  at  all  times  a  con- 
stant and  fervent  occupation  with  her. 

She  meekly,  therefore,  submitted  to  her 
tate;  and  hoped  that,  by  the  good  grace 
with  which  she  immediately  obeyed  his 
commands,  the  rigour  of  Becket  might  be 
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softened,  and  that  he  would  ere  long  listen 
to  her  entreaty,  and  allow  her  to  . 
shelter  at  Godstowe.  She  meant  to  kiie^ 
at  liis  feet,  and  to  implore  him  with  sudi 
urgency  that  he  could  not  refiise. 

The  coming  interview  was,  to  Rosamondi 
like  a  sentence  of  Ufe  or  death.     She  waited 
the  arrival  of  Becket  amidst  such   fluctuav 
tions  of  hope  and  fear,  that  sometimes  he» 
breath    came    so    short     that    she    felt  a^ 
though  she  could  scarce!;'  siir\-ive  the  hour. 
She  had  heard  fiom  Jacqueline,  that  inde- 
fatigable gleaner  of  news,  that  the  journey 
of  the  Chancellor  was  to  be  deferred    for 
one  day  longer.     That  one  day  might  be 
to  her  a  reprieve,  and  she  thought  of  it 
.  with  a  thrill  of  delight.     Should  she  &il 
in  her  first  endeavour,  she  had   yet  a  few 
hours  before  her  ere  the  arbiter  of  her  fiite 
was  beyond  her  reach.     This  thought  gave 
her  courage  for  the  approaching  meeting.'    . 
and  she  awaited  the  moment  %vith  an  inu* 
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tience  she  could  not  control.  She  had 
not  strength  to  walk  in  the  pleasaunce^ 
although  several  times  she  quitted  her  seat, 
and^  hurrying  to  the  door  of  the  grotto, 
listened  anxiously  for  a  coming  step :  but 
not  a  sound  greeted  her  ear. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering, 

and    still   Becket  came   not.     She  looked 

wistfully  round.     Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred 

the   branches  above  her  head.     The  deep 

blue    tint  of  the  rising  dew  was  beginning 

to    rest  upon  the  leaves.     The  birds  had 

ceased  to  chirp  among  the  boughs.      All 

was    peaceful  and  still  except  within  her 

own    breast,   and  she  coveted  the   repose 

which  she  saw,  but  could  not  feel.     The 

y       figures   by  her  side   of  the   stone  cranes, 

\       ¥nth  their  folded  wings,  were  at  that  mo- 

i       inent  objects  of  envy  to  her.     Those  sense- 

B       less  things! — they,  at   least,  were  spared 

m      ^^  goadings  of  terror,  and  the  tortiure  of 

'Worse.     In  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
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Rosamond  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
places  with  anything  animate  or  inanimate 
that  would  have  taken  her  sorrows  to  itselC 
She  thought  of  her  father — her  loved  and 
venerated  father  —  far  away  beyond  tb« 
seas.  Why  had  he  abandoned  her  to  the 
care  of  strangers  —  she,  his  only  child  t 
And  RaniUph,  too ! — but  here  a  sense  of 
her  own  injustice  added  a  fresh  pang. 

Then  she  thought  of  Becket,  her  more 
than  father  and  fnend.  And  lie,  too,  was 
going.  She  would  be  alone — quite,  quite 
alone  to  struggle  as  she  best  might  with 
whatevei-  should  befall.  A  sense  of  desola- 
tion crept  over  her,  and  Rosamond,  gene- 
rally so  high-spirited  and  courageous,  felt 
her  heart  sink.  Tears  began  silently  to 
roll  down  her  cheeks.  As  if  ashamed  that 
the  light  of  day  shoidd  gleam  upon  her 
weakness,  she  stole  back  to  the  pUce 
\vheve  she  had  been  sitting,  and,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  wept  bitterly. 
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feeling    of  relief  soon  followed^  and  in  a 
ftde  while  she   sat  up   and  became   more 

But  still  Becket  came  not.  Worn  out 
irith  ^iratching,  Rosamond  moved  no  more, 
but  sat  with  her  pale  face  leaning  against 
tlie    wall,    and    her  eyes   fixed   upon   the 

pound. 

At  last,  a  sound  was  heard.  She  started 
Buid  listened  It  was  a  step  upon  the 
eroiind^  the  hurried  step  of  one  fast  ap- 
proaching. Rosamond,  exclaiming,  "  It  is 
he!"  sprang  joyously  from  her  seat  and 
bmried  towards  the  door.  Just  as  she 
reached  it  a  figure  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold. I*^  ^^  ^^*  Becket:  it  was — the 
King* 
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Rosamond  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
Then  she  suddenly  retreated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  for 
an  instant  shut  her  eyes.  The  appaiiti<n 
of  Henry  at  such  a  moment  was  more 
tlian  her  excited  brain  could  bear.  Shr 
felt  as  if  her  senses  were  lea\"ing  her.  No 
ivord  of  courtesy  or  even  respect  could  find 
utterance,  her  pale  lips  actually  refused  to 
speak.  The  King,  alarmed  as  well  as  pained 
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by  such  a  reception,  advanced  to  the  table, 
and  Istying  upon  it  the  Airred  cap  that  he 
wore,  said  gently — 

"Grant  me  pardon,  lady,  for  appearing 
unbidden  in  your  presence.  Knowing  you 
tany  here  for  the  Chancellor,  I  came  as 
his  messenger  to  say  he  cannot  see  you 
to-night  as  he  wished.  His  friends  press 
around  him,  and  divers  weighty  matters 
demand  their  attention." 

**  Not   see  me  to  night ! "  echoed  Rosa- 
mond in  a  faltering  voice,  though  somewhat 
re-assured  on  finding  that  Becket  knew  of  ■ 
this  visit  of  the  King. 

**  No/'  replied  Henry  with  more  anima- 
tion in  his  manner;' ''  our  trusty  Chancellor, 
it  seems^  has  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  that  all  England  must  needs 
s^vrell  his  train.  So  many  knights  have 
already  flocked  from  afar  to  be  of  this 
journey  to  France,  that  our  good  town  of 
Woodstock    cannot    find    them   a  resting 
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place.  But  it  is  of  you,  fair  lady,  that  I 
would  fain  speak  at  this  moment,  dnd  not 
of  knights  and  embassies  and  men-at- 
arms." 

"  Of  me ! "  exclaimed  Rosamond  with  m 
Mr  of  terror;  and  then  endeavouring  to 
assume  a  more  ceremonious  manner,  she 
added,  "of  me — my  lord?" 

The  King  sighed  as  he  noticed  the 
expression  given  to  these  words ;  and  Rp* 
preaching  the  spot  wlicre  slie  stood,  he 
gently  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  a  seat, 
saying,  as  he  did  so, 

"  Be  not  alarmed ;  there  is  nothing  to 
scare  you  in  what  I  have  to  say — nothing 
capable  of  afflicting  any  one ;  though  on 
your  reply  han^  the  happiness  or  miserj" 
of  others.  In  a  word,  the  Count  de  Blols 
has  formally  demanded  your  hand,  and  I 
have  laid  his  pretensions  before  the 
Queen." 

These  words  were  a  relief  to  Rosamond, 
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o  had  dreaded  that  the  Kmg  would 
»k  to  her  of  his  love.  She  raised  her 
is  with  more  confidence  to  his  face, 
i  he  continued, 

^'  What  answer  shall  be  given  to  the 
intr 

''  That  his  suit  is  inadmissible/'  replied 
isamond  without  embarrassment,  and  in 
tone  of  decision  that  thrilled  through 
»  heart  of  Henry.  *'  Tell  him,"  she 
iitinued,  *'  that  I  thank  him  for  the 
nour  of  his  choice,  but  that  I  will  never 
irry.'' 

'^  Consider  well,**  urged  the  King.  "  The 
lunt  Etienne  de  Blois  is  young,  hand- 
ne,  and  of  great  wealth.  He  will  for- 
ear  his  own  land  to  live  with  you  in 
UTS.  Clifford  Castle  will  gladly  hail  you 
its  queen,  and  I  will  imdertake  to  make 
3  will  of  Lord  de  Clifford  accord  with 
ur  own.  Fear  nothing  from  your  noble 
her.     I   answer  for  his  consent.     Con- 
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sider,  therefore,  and  weigh  well  the  ques- 
tion, I  pray  of  you,  ere  you  decide." 

"  My  lord — I  beseech  you  ui^e  this  no 
further.  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Rosa- 
mond, with  something  of  irritation  iii  her 
tone  which  did  not  escape  her  hearer, 
and  which,  unconsciously,  betrayed  more  of 
pique  than  was  prudent  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  Henry  pleaded  the  cause  of 
another. 

"  Against  your  wish  I  will  ui^e  nothing," 
answered  the  King  ;  "  but  I  had  hoped  this 
marriage  might  take  place.  To  know  you 
safe  and  honourably  bestowed  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  my  heart  when  I  an 
gone." 

"  Gone ! "  echoed  Rosamond,  with  » 
start  she  was  totally  unable  to  restrain. 

"Yes," replied  the  King  steadily.  "Wheo 
the  mission  of  Becket  is  accomplished,  and 
I  can  place  him  here  in  my  stead,  I  shsQ 
leave  England  and  for  ever." 
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"  You,  my  lord!  You — ^the  King — ^give 
up  your  kingdom  and  leave  the  country 
that  you  so  love !  **  exclaimed  Rosamond  in 
a  broken  voice,  for  she  was  overwhelmed 
by  this  unexpected  announcement. 

Henry   gazed    at     her    wistfully.      Her 

large,  dove-like  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously 

upon  him,  and  looked  brighter  from  the 

extreme   paleness   of  her  cheeks.     Those 

eyes  had  long  haunted  the  sleeping  thoughts 

and  waking  dreams  of  the  monarch,    and 

he     turned    uneasily    from    their    glance. 

There   was  something   even   cruel  in   the 

deep  and  true  love  he  bore  to  this  innocent 

being.     His  own  high  station  placed  him 

beyond  the  reach  of  danger ;  but  she,  on 

whom    he  looked,  must  sacrifice  her  all, 

should  she,  in  pity,  listen  to  his  vows.     A 

pang  shot  through  his  heart  as  this  thought 

reached  it.     But  when  did  the  selfishness 

of  man  ever  pause  when  the  indulgence  of 

his  passions  was  at  stake  ?     His  plan  was 
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fixed,  and  he  readily  replied  to  the  agitated 
exclamation  of  Rosamond, 

"  Even  so.  I  shall  quit  this  land,  and 
never  more  behold  it.  Wherefore  should  I 
stay  ?  I  love  the  comitr)' ;  but,"  he  added 
with  a  humility  and  sadness  sorely  trying 
to  the  young  heart  by  his  side,  "  forgive 
me,  Rosamond,  if  once  again  I  say, 
though  I  love  England,  I  love  you  more." 

He  paused,  as  if  unable  to  proceed,  so  { 
overpowering  was  liis  emotion  :  Rosamond, 
too,  was  mute  and  trembhng.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  without :  the  night-wind  was  at 
rest ;  the  leaves  which  hung  about  the 
grotto  had  ceased  to  whisper,  and  the 
heavy  silence  seemed  laden  with  fore-  ] 
bodings  too  grievous  for  utterance.  I 

At  length  the  voice  of  Henry  disturbed 
the  quiet. 

"  By  your  behest,"  resumed  he,  "  1  am 
driven  from  your  presence.  Again  I  ask. 
wherefore  should  I  stay  ?     I  seek  to  live  in 
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he  glory  of  your  smile ;  and  you  have 
ooked  upon  me  as  you  do  now^  with 
douded  brow  and  downcast  eye.  Nay, 
lave  you  not  threatened  to  fly  and  hide 
fourself  in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  a  con- 
rent  ? — to  fly  from  me^  solely  because  I 
prorship  you.  Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood,  I 
nrill  not  be  the  cause  of  such  a  fate  to  you  ! 
Live  all  your  youth  out  gladly,  as  is  meet, 
Eiosaniond,  without  regard  to  me.  Shall  / 
l>e  the  serpent  in  your  path  ?  No !  True 
Love  seeks  the  happiness  of  the  beloved, 
even  when  such  love  is  not  retvmied.  Let 
me  seek  your  welfare,  bitter  though  it  be  to 
find  no  approving  echo  in  your  heart." 

Again  the  King  paused.  It  might  be 
that  he  expected  some  response  from  Rosa- 
mond ;  but  she  continued  silent,  though 
tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes.  From  this 
evidence  of  mental  agony,  Henry  drew 
mcouragement,  and  again  resorted  to  his 
ndirect  art  of  persuasion. 
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"  Had  you  loved  me,"  continued  lie, 
indeed  as  I  love  you,  but  even  with  a  Kl 
faint  regard,  I  could  have  home  all.  Y( 
might  have  moulded  all  my  thoughts 
actions  to  your  will.  I  would  have 
your  subject,  not  your  King.  With  you  to 
reward  my  toil,  I  might  have  moved  thi- 
world  ;  now  all  within  me  dies.  I  have  no 
L-unobling  prospect;  you  liave  killed  my 
fondest,  dearest  hope,  and  on  its  tomb  I  lay  ' 
the  offering  of  all  other  joys.  In  a  ftw 
weeks,  Rosamond,  I  shall  have  gone  henoe, 
and  shall  see  you  no  more." 

Tlie  deep  sorrow  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken  wrung  the  heart  of  the  poor 
girl  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  She 
dared  not  speak,  lest  her  voice  should  be- 
tray the  emotion  she  felt;  but  with  leaden 
eyes  that  sought  the  ground,  she  sat,  endea- 
vouring to  avert  her  face  from  the  searching 
glance  she  knew  was  bent  upon  it. 

Henry,  who  to  do  him  justice  had  spoken 
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ich  of  what  was  truly  passing  in  his  mind, 
tched  her  varying  countenance  with  a 
dehiess  in  which  admiration  and  pity 
e  strangely  blended.  He  was  not  so 
>rant  or  immindfid  of  his  own  advan- 
^s  as  not  to  appreciate  the  com'age  and 
tie     steadiness  with   which   this   young 

untutored  child  had  always  resisted  not 
f  his  prayers  but  the  pleadings  of  her 
1  heart;  for  that  she  loved  him,  and 
ply,  he  had  no  doubt.  It  was  that 
y  affection  which  was  so  precious  in  his 
s,  for  he  knew  her  natiu-e  too  well  not 
be   certain  that,  as  King,  he  could  find 

favour  in  her  sight ;  and  Henry,  like  all 
>ple  much  followed  and  flattered,  had  a 
lous  passion  for  being  loved  only  for  him- 
f.  His  heart  was  full  of  grief  as  he  now 
ssed  upon  her,  and  thought  of  the  hour 
had  foretold  when  he  should  see  that 
;e  no  more. 
Pale  and  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  Rosa- 
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mond  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  look ;  but 
though  a  feeling  of  death  was  in  her  heail 
not  even  a  sigh  betrayed  the  an^ish  si 
felt.  Henry,  distracted  at  her  inmiuvalj 
silence,  and  unable  to  endure  the  af>itaCi< 
of  his  thoughts,  turned  from  her  with 
trantic  gesture,  and  rapidly  paced  the  Hut 
In  a  moment  afterwards,  hi>wever,  he 
paused,  and,  coTuing  again  to  her  side,  said 
in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  emodon, 

"  Rosamond,  I  cannot  beiir  this.  I  can- 
not live  without  you.  I  will  go  :  but  it  will 
be  to  die,  for  my  heart  is  breaking." 

By  a  movement  that  seemed  involuntary-, 
Rosamond  slowly  put  her  hand  upon  her 
own  heart  with  a  gesture  of  jjain  ;  hut  still 
her  lips  did  not  utter  a  sound.  Tliere  was 
something  so  touching  in  this  mute  confes- 
sion of  suffering,  that  the  King  was  awed 
by  it.  He  raised  the  other  hand  gentiv 
from  her  side,  and,  sinking  upon  his  knees, 
pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 
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*'  Rosamond/'  he  said  sadly,  "  I  woiild 
that  you  knew  what  I  am  suffering !  The 
thought  of  leaving  you  seems  to  me  worse 
than  death.  Why  must  we  part?  Speak 
to  me,  dear  Rosamond,  if  but  one  word. 
Will  you  not  trust  to  me  ?  what  is  it  you 
fear?'' 

Rosamond  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes  with  a  shudder,  but,  exhausted  with 
the  stru^le  she  had  so  long  endured,  she 
arose  as  the  King  uttered  these  words,  and 
stood  in  the  entrance  of  the  grotto.  The 
calm  blue  sky  had  deepened  into  night,  and 
the  bright  moon  was  high  in  heaven.  Rais- 
ing her  hand  gently  towards  it,  she  said,  in 
a  low  sweet  voice  as  she  turned  her  soft 
eyes  on  the  King, 

'*  I  fear  Grod — ^and  that  is  aD." 
**  With  a  conscience  such  as  yours,  you 
have  nought  to  fear,"  replied  the  King,  with 
a  twinge  of  self-reproach  he  could  not  re- 
strain.    '*  Rosamond,  you  have  confessed 
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to-day — what  did  yoiir  confessor  say  lo  aD 
your  fears  *." 

Rosamond  started  as  the  words  of  Beckcl 
came  hack  to  her  mind,  and  a  gleam,  ap- 
proaching to  hope,  shone  across  her  wan 
face.    She  hesitated,  and  Henry  went  on. 

"  Did  he  order  you  to  quit  the  court — to 
fly  from  me  as  if  there  were  danger  in  my 
presence  ?    Answer  me  truly." 

Rosamond  did  not  answer,  but  she  re- 
peated over  in  her  mind  everj-  word  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Becket.  The 
sophism  of  her  own  heart  could  not  tho- 
roughly have  deceived  her ;  hut  in  his  words 
and  counsels  there  lurked  a  latitude  dan* 
gerous  and  deadly.  Supported  by  such  hor- 
rible precepts,  she  thought  that  she  saw  a 
way  l)y  which  her  own  strength  might  save 
her.  She  turned  to  the  King  and  said 
frankly, 

"  No — he  ordered  me  to  remain." 

The  rapture  witli  which  these  words  were 
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hailed  by  the  impassioned  being  at  her  side 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Rosamond 
as  to  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  them. 
But  she  had  given  up  her  mind  to  doubt ; 
and  the  straight  road  of  rectitude  once 
quitted,  a  blind  reliance  on  the  guiding  hand 
wa^  all  that  remained.  Be  it  to  darkness  or 
to  death,  she  must  follow  where  it  led. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 


The    next  day,    all    was    hurry  and  ex- 1 
citement  at  the  Palace  of  Woodstock.     By  I 
the  command  of  the  Queen,  the  journey  I 
of  the  Chancellor  had  been  deferred  a  day 
longer  than    originally   intended,    in    ordrt- 
to   give    her   highness   and    her    attendant 
ladies  an  opportunity  of  passing  in  renew 
the  splendid  preparations  with  which  Bec- 
ket  intended  to   celebrate   his   entry  into 
Paris.    The  passion  of  Eleanor  for  display 
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pras  in  this  instance  eagerly  seconded  by 
the  King^  whose  pride  in  the  magnificence 
of  his  ambassador  was  carried  to  excess. 
The  prodigality  of  Becket  was  a  charm 
the  more  in  his  character  to  the  eyes  of 
Henry,  who,  generous  even  to  lavishness, 
fxmtinued  to  bestow  such  nimierous  and 
substantial  marks  of  favour  upon  his  Chan- 
cellor as  might  enable  him  to  support  his 
new  dignity.  He  made  him  Dean  of  Has- 
tings, Provost  of  Beverly,  and  Constable 
of  the  Tower ;  besides  granting  to  him  the 
valuable  baronies  of  Eye  and  Berkham, 
which  had  escheated  to  the  crown. 

Elated  with  pride  and  ostentation,  Becket 
at  once  gave  the  rein  to  his  extravagance  ; 
the  retinue  he  collected  upon  this  occasion 
WBB,  for  so  short  a  journey,  quite  unpa- 
ralleled. The  object  of  his  mission  seemed 
to  coincide  with  its  manner.  It  was  to 
demand  of  the  King  of  France  the  hand 
jf  his  daughter,  the  Princess   Marguerite, 
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for  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
princess  was  in  her  cradle ;  the  prince 
a  mere  child ;  but  this  habit  of  bel 
infants  was  a  custom  of  the  age.  Bee! 
who  was  also  tutor  to  the  young  prim 
readily  undertook  the  office ;  and  Eh 
with  a  spiteful  feeling  of  pride,  rejoiced  ji 
the  splendid  effect  which  her  ambassadvl 
was  about  to  produce  in  a  court  wheDce 
she  had  been  so  unceremoniously  baiushed. 
She  resolved  that  the  fame  of  her  charms 
and  her  splendour  should  yet  be  re- 
membered in  the  scene  of  her  fomwa" 
triumphs,  and,  for  this  purpose,  as  wi-ll 
as  to  flatter  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  she 
now  paid  most  assiduous  court,  she  pre- 
tended to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  eveiy 
detail  of  the  preparations  for  his  departure, 
and  insisted  upon  the  whole  cortege  passil^ 
solemnly  before  her  in  the  same  order  » 
which  it  was  to  enter  Paris. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  show. 
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anor  i^as  early  on  horseback^  magni- 
ntly  attired  and  mounted.  Attended 
Beatrix^  the  ladies  of  her  guard,  and 

officers  of  her  court,  she  sallied  forth 
n  the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  her 
k  countenance  beaming  with  excite- 
Qt,  in  which,  however,  passion  was 
lally  blended  with  pleasure,  for  her 
;e  against  Rosamond  and  Etienne  de 
lis  knew  no  bounds. 
fit  the  outer  gate  x>f  the  pleasaunce  she 
s  joined  by  the  King,  who,  with  all  his 
endants,  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 
le  glittering  party  now  proceeded  to  take 

their  position  on  the  wide  open  space 
a  little  distance  from  the  castle,  where 
had  been  decided  that  the  train  of  the 
lancellor  should  pass.  Never  had  Henry 
jked  so  joyous,  or  so  handsome,  as  when 
racolling  upon  his  beautiful  white  charger 
'  the  side  of  the  Queen,  paying  her  well- 
erited  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  her 


dress  and  accoutrements,  and  the  gracr 
with  which  she  managed  her  horse.  Elei- 
nor  was  seldom  deaf  to  flattery  ;  but  at  this 
moment  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  The 
voice  of  Henry  indeed  had  long  lost  the 
)>ower  of  awakening  even  a  passing  fe«Ung 
in  her  6ckle  and  vindictive  heart.  She 
scarcely  even  heard  his  words.  Her  miiid, 
full  of  the  insult  she  had  received,  tortured 
itself  in  the  perspective  of  vengeance ;  for, 
tiger-like,  Eleanor  waited  to  spring  till  hir 
prey  was  fairly  within  reach. 

It  was  only  when,  having  taken  bar 
stand  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  eminence, 
the  ladies  of  her  guard  defiled  before  her 
in  order  to  place  themsehes  ui  her  rear, 
that  she  perceived  that  Rosamond  was  not 
in  her  usual  place.  Hastily  her  eye  scanned 
the  lines  as  they  advanced ;  but  neither 
the  small  proud  head  of  Black  Sultan,  with 
its  gorgeous  trappings  of  jewels  and  gold, 
nor  the  blithe  elastic  figure  of  his  beautiful 
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rider  was  discernible  in  the  ranks.  With 
m  look  of  astonishment^  Eleanor  turned 
I  to  Beatrix^  who  stood  a  little  behind ;  but, 
without  waiting  for  the  inquiry,  Beatrix 
pushed  her  horse  forward  to  the  side  of 
the  Queen,  and  replied  to  the  look  she  had 
so  well  understood, 

^  The  Lady  Rosamond  is  sick,  and  keeps 
her  bed.  She  prays,  therefore,  your  grace 
will  excuse  her  attendance  in  her  place." 

"What,  again  to-day!"  exclaimed  the 
Queen.  *'  Methinks  this  sickness  is  some- 
what sudden.^ 

Then,  on  a  sign  from  Beatrix,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  bitterness  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  hastily  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  King,  she  said  no  more,  but 
feigned  to  occupy  herself  with  some  minor 
details  belonging  to  her  young  Amazons, 
iivhich  gave  to  her  previous  remark  a  more 
trifling  importance.  Gently  backing  her 
horse  a  step  behind   that   of  the   Queen, 
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Beatrix  watched  with  her  Ijtjx  eyes 
varying  expression  of  the  countenance 
the  King  at  the  mention  of  Rosanu 
His  looks  were  bent  on  the  ground ; 
slie  could  see  the  long  eyelashes  tremi 
upon  his  cheek,  which  burnt  with  a  crimson 
glow  beneath  his  upraised  visor.  Motion- 
less as  a  statue  he  sat  upon  his  horne ;  but 
the  gilded  habergeon  which  covei-ed  the 
embroidered  vest  of  soft  gray  leather  that 
he  wore,  did  not  hide  his  burned  breathing 
from  one  who  observed  so  closely  that  not 
the  shadow  of  a  look  could  escape  her. 
Dissimulation  was  so  completely  the  order 
of  the  day  at  court,  that  only  a  sleepless 
vigilance  could  detect  aught  that  was  pass* 
ing  beneath  the  surface. 

Before  Eleanor  had  time  to  give  further 
vent  to  her  anger,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
caused  every  eye  to  turn  whence  it  came. 
The  march  of  the  Chancellor  had  b^un : 
and  all  along  the  giound  which  led  from 
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the  town  of  Woodstock  a  long  line  was 
visible.  When  it  was  considered  that 
almost  all,  with  the  exception  of  his  house- 
hold, rendered  voluntary  service,  it  was 
evident  that  the  popularity  of  Beckct  was 
not  a  vain  dream.  The  procession  was 
led  by  as  joyous  a  band  as  were  ever 
1  pranked  out  in  the  fantastic  finery  of  the 
"  gay  science."  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
young  troubadours,  dressed  in  p^een  and 
gold,  their  horses'  manes  knotted  with 
streamers  of  the  same,  rode  in  advance 
of  tlie  rest.  Each  carried  the  implement 
of  his  art,  a  small  gilded  lute,  slung  from 
the  left  shoulder ;  and  as  they  passed  before 
the  Queen  they  sang  a  merry  roundelay 
of  Provence,  founded  on  a  legend  of  Troy, 
which  was  known  to  be  a  favourite  with 
Eleanor. 

The  Queen  graciously  bowed,  and  smiled 
as  the  well-turned  compliment  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Helen  met  her  ear,  and 
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the    delighted    youths   passed   on.      NcU 
came  a  part  of  his  train  on  which  Becket 
prided  himself  not  a  little — his  huntsmen, 
with  his  hounds,  falcons,  and  hunters,  eack 
with    their   separate    attendants.       Such  a 
body   of  sportsmen    had    never    appeared 
together  as  belonging  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  and  Henry,  a  keen  lover  of  the  chaoe 
and   all    its  accompaniments,  was  loud  in 
his  praises  of  the  selection  now  offered  to  [ 
his  view,  causing  the  bearers  or  attendants 
to  stop  whenever  any  hound  or  hawk  of 
remarkable  beauty  passed  before  him.     As 
all  were  nearly  matchless  in   point  of  ex- 
cellence, this  scrutiny  occupied  a  consider- 
able time  :    but  so  deeply    implanted  was 
the   love    of  sport    in    every    breast,  thai 
among  the   throng   of   courtiers    crowdinj? 
round    the    King,    from    the    hoarj'-heacW 
warrior,   to   the    youngest    maiden   of  the 
guard,  whose  heart  bounded  hghtly  bcni'Stk 
her  silver  cuirass,  nc     an  eye  was  turW" 
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from  the  eager  criticism  which  followed 
the  unhooding  of  each  noble  bird  when 
held  up  before  the  King,  or  the  fierce 
hound  straining  his  leash  as  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pause  and  be  admired. 

Half  the  day  would  have  been  willingly 
^ent  by  Heniy  and  his  court  when  en- 
gaged in  this  absorbing  pursuit;  but  time 
pressed^  and  the  gallant  huntsmen  passed 
on  with  their  precious  charge,  to  give  way 
to  more  solid  successors.  A  train  of 
waggonSj  that  might  have  carried  the  am- 
mmiition  of  an  army,  came  slowly  over  the 
ground^  each  department  for  which  their 
contents  were  designed  being  marked  by 
the  attendants.  A  whole  regiment  of  cooks 
preceded  the  provisions  and  kitchen  uten- 
da.  The  wardrobe  of  Becket,  and  fumi- 
tire  for  his  bedroom,  were  followed  by 
lommierable  serving-men,  while  priests  bore 
^  ornaments  and  appiutenances  of  his 
^hapel.    After  these,  appeared  pack-horses 
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without  end,  loaded  witli  gold  and  silv 
plate,  jewellery,  and  all  other  objtcls 
value,  each  with  a  monkey  perclied  upi 
his  burden.  Nothing  had  been  foi^otl 
and  the  monstrous  profusion  of  the  pi 
parations  might  have  caused  it  to  be  im 
gined  that  the  owner  was  about  to  take  i 
his  abode  in  some  desert  region,  rather  thi 
in  the  most  civilized  capital  of  the  world. 

The  whole  of  the  heavy  furniture  harii^H 
pa-ssed,  the  household  attendants  appeared, 
followed  by  the  Chancellor  himself,  attended 
by  several  hundred  knights ;  who,  in  tlieir 
tm-n,  were  followed  by  their  esquires  and 
pages.  It  was  like  the  march  of  an  army ; 
and  Becket,  as  he  rode  gaily  up  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  made  his  obeisance 
before  them,  was  warmly  complimented, 
particularly  by  Eleanor,  on  the  splendour 
and  good  appointments  of  his  retinue. 

"  We  ourselves,"  said  Henry,    laughing, 
"  have  never  travelled  with  half  this  pomp." 
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**  It  would  ill  suit  your  grace's  midnight 
wanderings,"  replied  Becket  in  the  same 
tone  ;  alluding  to  the  common  practice  of 
Henry  in  forestalling  the  movements  of 
his  court 

"  Right !  *•  exclaimed  the  King.  "  My 
patience  would  hardly  hold  out  till  that 
endless  train  of  waggons  was  ready." 

'*  It  may  seem  cumbersome,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Becket ;  "  but  your  grace  must 
remember  it  is  the  King  of  England  that 
I  go  to  serve — not  his  poor  Chancellor." 

'*  And  France  will  not  be  the  less  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  our  demand  on  seeing 
that,  even  in  this  our  savage  island,  we  can 
maintain  oiu*  state,"  observed  Eleanor, 
proudly. 

"  Madam,  neither  France  nor  the  whole 
world  have  ever  dared  to  doubt  it," 
answered  Becket,  and  Eleanor  smiled 
graciously  as  he  spoke;  for  the  hand- 
some   person    and    good    address   of   the 
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Chancellor    went    far    to    conciliate 
favour. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  your  train  worth 
all  the  rest,"  said  the  King  with  a  bo\ish 
gaiety,  and  turning  himself  half-sideway» 
on  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  "  I  mean 
noble  cast  of  hawks  that  were  second  in 
Hne,  each  with  a  white  featlier  in  liis 
and  a  single  bell  of  gold.  By  St  Hul 
they  were  grand  birds;  such  fire! 
breadth  of  shoulder!  they  were  well  w< 
the  flying.  Where  got  you  such  a  caa^ 
I  pray  you,  Becket?  We  have  none  at 
Woodstock  can  compare  with  them.' 

"  A   present,    my    lord,    from    the    good 
Archbishop ;  they  were  his  favourite  cast- 
the  best  Norway  breed.  But  his  grace  wax«s 
old — his  siglit  is  dim — he  seldom  rides  now, 
either  to  hawk  or  hound." 

"  And  yet  a  keen  sportsman  was  our 
good  Theobald,"  observed  the  King;  "  many 
and  many  a  time  have  we  hunted  together. 
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"1  see,  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  observed 
tiie  Queen,  who,  during  the  conversation  of 
Henry,  liad  been  busily  employed  in  scan- 
mug  the  looks  and  accoutrements  of  such 
of  the  attendant  knights  in  the  train  of 
Becket  as  were  within  sight,  ''  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  the  new  fashion  of  short 
cloaks,  introduced  by  my  lord  the  King, 
finds  favour  with  those  brave  gentlemen 
who  lide  in  yoiu*  company.  France  will 
look  with  wonder  at  this  our  audacity  in 
sending  from  beyond  the  seas  a  model  for 
her  imitation*'* 

*'  I  would  that  I  could  cut  all  her  preten- 
sions as  short  as  1  have  done  my  cloak," 
interrupted  the  King,  laughing,  as  he  settled 
with  complacency  the  folds  of  his  mantle, 
which  now,  instead  of  covering  his  feet, 
harely  reached  the  saddle;  ''But,"  he 
added,  suddenly  turning  to  the  body  of 
knights,  whose  presence  he  had  forgotten, 
''  who  are  all  these  gentlemen  ?  for,  by  Saint 
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Peter,   I  never  saw  a  more  gallant 

Be  they  Saxon  or  Norman,  they  are  a  ba 

specimen  of  England's  chivaliy." 

"  There  are  as  many  of  one  country  as  the 
other,"  answered  Becket,  "and  all  arc 
volunteers,  save  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
whose  service  I  command  by  right  of  the 
honours  of  Berkham  and  Eye.  If  it  would 
please  your  gi-aces,"  he  continued,  bending 
courteously  to  Eleanor,  "  to  receive  the  ' 
homage  of  the  knights,  wt-  niiglit  thtn 
speed  upon  our  way  .'" 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  the  King,  "  inasmuch 
as  I  see  the  head  of  your  column  has 
already  passed  the  park  gates.  Bid  the 
gentlemen  advance,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  ofRcore  behind  him. 

Instead  of  giving  himself  any  further 
trouble  about  the  matter,  Becket  quietfy 
reined  up  his  horse  close  to  that  of  the 
King,  but  just  sufficiently  in  his  rear  to  have 
a  full  view  of  the  countenance  of  the  Queen. 
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*  by  one  the  knights  rode  by,  each 
lang,  i^lieeling  his  horse  half  round,  and 
iting  tlie  King  and  Queen  by  lowering 
lance,  until  the  point  was  within  a  few 
:bes  of  the  ground;  then  recovering  it 
tih  the  same  ease,  he  passed  on  at  the 
)west  possible  pace.  The  grace  and  dex- 
rity  with  ^vhich  this  manoeuvre  was  gene- 
dly  executed,  elicited  more  than  one 
laudit  from  the  gratified  Queen,  who  con- 
tantly  inquired  of  the  Chancellor  the  name 
f  such  of  the  knights  as  were  strangers  to 
ler.  With  more  than  royal  dignity  Becket 
naintaiued  his  place  between  her  and  the 
Cing  while  thus  calmly  reviewing  his  forces. 
rhe  insolence  of  his  pride  was  not  a  little 
pradfied  by  the  display;  but,  as  usual, 
>eneath  all,  a  purpose  was  concealed,  des- 
ined  to  bring  forth  its  fruit  at  a  future  time. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  troop, 
hus  tendering  their  mute  homage  to  Henry 
ind    his    fair   Queen,  had    already  passed 
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across  the  open  space,  ind  taken  tiidr*^ 
to  leave  the  park,  when  a  figore  tffeuei, 
which  certainly  was  the  very  last  lAich 
either  Eleanor,  or  her  attendant  tgti^ 
Beatrix,  expected  to  encounter  on  thit  qici 
Mounted  and  equif^ied  with  the  molt 
costly  magnificence,  the  Count  EtitnK 
de  Blois  rode  confidently  forward,  wL 
lowering  his  lance,  remained  for  a  toobibA 
stationary  before  the  King  and  Queen.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Beatrix  that  the  astinidt- 
ment  of  Eleanor  prevented  her  turning  k^r 
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sympathetic  feeling,  which  his  kind  heart 
coald  not  restrain,  he  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence  which  had  become  embarrassing 
to  all ;  for  the  Comit  de  Blois  being  the  only 
one  among  the  knights  who  had  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  the  King,  it  was  wilikely  he 
should  suffer  him  to  depart  thus  hurriedly 
without  a  word  of  recognition  or  adieu. 

"  We  did  not  know.  Count  Etienne,  of 
this  new  resolution  of  yours.  We  shall  be 
jealous  of  oiu*  brother  of  France  if  he  thus 
entices  from  us  the  bravest  and  gayest  of 
our  court** 

Such  was  the  kindness  of  manner  which 
Henry  knew  how  to  throw  into  his  words 
that,  when  he  chose  they  should  do  so, 
they  went  straight  to  the   heart    of   his 
Wers.      The    vain    and    volatile  Count 
Etienne  felt  the  tears  almost  rise  to  his 
eyes  at  the  gentleness   of    this  greeting. 
A  feeling  of  regret  and  remorse  which  the 
frowns  of  the  fierce  Eleanor  never  could 
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liave  elicited,  stole  through  his  heart  as  he 
replied, — 

"  I  Iiave  availed  myself  of  your  grace's 
permission  to  all  who  chose  to  follow  mj 
Lord  Chancellor  in  his  embassy ;  but  my 
fate  was  too  late  decided  to  crave  your 
royal  sanction  ere  I  did  80,  or "  he  added 
with  a  lowly  inclination  before  Eleanor, 
"  to  lay  my  humble  homage  at  your  grace's 
feet."  ) 

"  You  have  it,  noble  count,"  said  Henry, 
warmly,  for  the  word  fate  had  a  sadness  in 
its  tone  that  gave  it  a  double  meaning  to 
the  ear  of  tlie  King;  "our  sanction  and  out 
blessing  too.  May  God  speed  you  on  your 
way,  and  the  Saints  take  you  to  their  keep- 
ing. But  tarry  not  too  long  in  France; 
we  shall  miss  you  from  our  English  sporti 
and  merry-makings." 

The  Count  de  Blois  bowed  low  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kind  wishes  of  the 
King,  who,  guessing  his  sufferings  and  the 
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cause  of  his  sudden  departure,  endea- 
voured, by  the  affectionate  solicitude  of 
his  manner,  in  some  measure  to  assuage 
his  pain;  but  Eleanor  vouchsafed  not  a 
word.  She  slightly  bent  her  head  as  the 
Count  Etienne  passed  on ;.  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  ceremony  was  as  a  mist  before 
her  eyes.  The  knights,  in  their  glittering 
armour,  were  as  spangles  u])on  the  field. 
It  was  not  until  she  was  aroused  1  v  the 
;  voice  of  Becket  taking  leave,  that  she 
seemed  to  recollect  where  she  stood. 
Gradually  the  colour  came  back  to  her 
cheek  and  the  light  to  her  eye. 

"  Farewell,  Becket !  "  said  Henry,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  the  Chancellor  more  with 
the  love  of  a  brother  than  the  stateliness 
of  a  King.  "  Fare  thee  well  ! — and  (jod 
prosper  thy  work !  Remember,  we  bate 
not  one  iota  of  our  demand.  Three 
castles  of  the  Norman  Vexin  as  dowry, 
and   the    custody  of  the   French   Princess 
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to  be  ^ven  to  the  Kni^ts  Templvs,  mitfl 
she  is  of  marriageable  age." 

"  Your  grace  may  look  upon  it  as  alrea^ 
done,"  answered  Becket  hau^itily;  "thiee 
castles  are  but  a  small  portion  to  ene^ 
when  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  already 
own  your  sway.  And  you,  madam,"  be 
added,  turning  more  humbly  to  the  Queen, 
"  you,  whose  seven  &ir  provinces  contsn 
not  one-half  the  hearts  that  live  onljr  in 
your  smile,  have  you  no  word  of  comfixt 
for  those  already  doomed  to  darkness  by 
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too  long  amidst  the  pleasures  of  our 
ranee,  that  we  may  not  waylay  you 
ves  in  our  Castle  of  Guienne  ?  Me- 
;  a  tournament  on  the  banks  of  the 
me  would  be  no  mean  spectacle  to 
to  the  eyes  of  our  loving  subjects  of 
with." 

ilie  bait  has  taken/'  said  Becket  to 
jlf ;  and  then  he  replied  aloud:  "In 
uid  all  other  things^  I  am  the  humblest 
lur  slaves." 

«*arewell!  Becket,  and  may  the  Saints 
you  in  their  holy  care ! "  exclaimed  the 
,  fervently,  once  more  grasping  the 
of  his  favourite, 
farewell,  my  lord ! "  replied  Becket  jo- 
y ;  '^  we  will  give  them  enough  to  do 
ve  reach  Paris.  Farewell,  and  Domine 
mm/  as  we  used  to   say  at  Sevem- 

a 

Et  cum  spiritu  tuo^  answered  the  King, 
a   gay   smile;    and   the   Chancellor, 
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giving  the  rein  to  his  beautiful  bla^^ 
charger,  made  him  bound  across  the  turf 
he  hastened  to  overtake  his  retinue,  ali 
at  some  distance.  Henry  looked  admiring' 
after  him,  as  bis  fine  figure  in  its  goi^eoitt 
trappings  receded  from  view ;  and  then 
be  said  to  Eleanor,  as  he  turned  his  own 
horse  in  order  to  return  to  the  castle, — 

"  At  all  events  our  Chancellor,  thougfa 
a  cliurchman,  is  no  bigot." 

"  He  can  be  what  be  chooses,"  was  Elea- 
nor's remark  to  herself:  but  her  temper, 
thoroughly  soured  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
pre\'ented  her  replying;  and  she  rode  back 
to  the  castle  in  solemn  silence,  with  a  scowl 
upon  her  face,  so  fierce  and  fiendish  in 
its  expression,  that  the  boldest  heart  that 
ever  beat  beneath  corslet  of  steel  might 
well  have  trembled  before  it. 
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An  hour  afterwards,  Henry,  apparently 
forgetful  of  all  else,  was  galloping  away 
over  hill  and  dale,  in  order  to  reach  the 
river-side  ere  the  sun  should  decline.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  chosen  party  of  his  friends, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  hawk- 
ing; and  his  courtiers  found  no  reason  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  so 
gracious  was  the  manner  of  the  King  to- 
wards them. 
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Not  for  a  moment,  however,  were 
thoughts  of  Hemy  absent  from  the  tw 
beings  who  had  so  long  exclusively  occn 
pied  them.  The  beautiful  Kosamond,  win 
every  instant  grew  dearer  to  liim,  trembW 
and  wept  within  the  castle  walls ;  and 
Becket,  her  sole  adviser  and  support, 
far  beyond  her  reach.  Henry  would  haW 
given  worlds  to  be  able  to  recall  him ;  biil 
it  might  not  be.  All  had  been  arranged  S9 
long  beforehand,  that  alteration  or  dt'lav 
would  have  been  a  direct  insidt  to  France, 
and  Henry  had  no  inclination  to  involve 
himself  in  a  quarrel  with  Louis  sooner  thsn 
was  necessary. 

How  to  guard  his  treasure  from  thefiiry 
of  Eleanor,  became,  however,  a  very  graw 
question.  Like  all  persons  whose  niin* 
are  occupied  with  great  thoughts,  dome*' 
broils  and  difficulties  were  his  aversion.  Hi» 
life  had  been  so  embittered  by  them  as  W 
have  totally  destroyed  the  admiration  as" 
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tion  that  he  had  once  borne  to  the 
d  Cleanor;  and  a  gentle  politeness, 
ih  generally  marked  his  manner  when 
irritated,  was  the  all  of  devotion  he 
id  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  haughty  Queen. 
I?  to  separate  Rosamond  from  her  side 
(  now  liis  constant  thought ;  but  no  pos- 
ifity  presented  itself. 

From  the  moment  of  the  departiure  of 
«ket,  this  subject  had  not  ceased  to  tor- 
ent  the  mind  of  the  King.  Every  instant 
le  future  became  more  complicated  to  his 
ft;  and  yet  no  one  who  had  seen  him 
\A  day  could  have  supposed  that  aught 
Qt  pleasure  was  in  his  thoughts,  so  keenly 
id  he  pursue  his  sport.  Adroit  in  dissi- 
udation,  it  was  only  a  mind  Uke  that  of 
^ket  that  could  read  the  workings  of  his 
ool;  the  gaiety  of  his  manner  naturally 
i^ed  all  others.  This  day,  however,  his 
Jcart  was  oppressed,  not  by  any  scruples 
'  conscience,  but  by  the  painfrd  conviction 
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that  he,  the  lord  of  all,  could  not"! 
pletely  heiid  the  will  of  others  as  t 
it  absolutely  under  his  controL  Sti 
and  concealment  were  irksome  to  hi 
iieering  spirit,  and  yet  to  these  m 
now  have  recourse  if  he  wished  to  p 
tranquillity  around  him.  Even  the 
pation  of  opposition  rendered  him  g) 
and,  as  if  to  drive  away  all  ha 
thoug;hts,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
dour  of  the  sport  in  which  he  was  ei 
with  a  wild  gaiety  that  might  wel 
deceived  his  followers. 

The  day,  however,  was  drawing 
close.  The  sport  was  over,  and  th< 
horsemen,  with  hawk  on  wrist, 
gathered  round  the  King,  who,  1 
carefully  adjusted  the  hood  and  jes 
his  favourite  Merlin,  turned  towarc 
castle,  and  began  slowly  to  moun 
hill  covered  with  stragghng  wood, 
adjoined  the  forest.     Robert,  Earl  of 
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rter.  Grand  Justiciary  of  England,  a  man 
grave  and  severe  countenance,  rode 
his  side  ;  and  behind  came  Robert 
I  Montfort,  Richard  de  Lucy,  with  the 
areclialy  seneschal,  and  Lord  High-cham- 
irlain^  all  in  their  green  vests  and  doublet  s 
'  buff  leather  similar  to  those  of  the 
ii^.  But  few  of  them  had  the  light- 
ess  and  ease  of  manner  on  horseback 
f  Henry.  Their  staidness  of  mien,  and 
1  certain  degree  of  reserve,  threw  into 
relief  the  bojdsh  and  somewhat  restless 
animation  of  the  King. 

Apparently,    some     impression     of    the 

dulness  of  their   society  at   that  moment 

;  leached  his  mind;   for,  missing  the  gaiety 

and   free    companionship    of   Becket,    he 

fen  into  a  train  of  musing.     Then,  calling 

Gaultier    de    St.    Clair    to    his    side,    he 

amused  himself  by  talking  to  him  of  the 

nterature  of  the  day,  and  singing  snatches 

B   of  songs  and   romances,   until   they  were 
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it  no  great  distance  from  the  walls  ci 
Woodstock  Park.  Beguiling  the  way  il 
this  light  and  careless  manner,  Henrf 
partially  recovered  the  tranquillity  of  hi| 
spirits.  The  soft  sweet  voice  of  Gaultiei 
had  generally  the  effect  of  soothing  hifl 
ruffled  temper,  which  rendered  the  young; 
troubadour  not  a  Utile  the  object  of  en^y 
to  the  rest  of  the  court 

As  thus  they  sauntered  along,  followed 
by  their  picturesque  party  and  attendwitoti 
they   entered   a  thick    part    of    the   woixii 
wliich  joined  the  main  body  of  the  forest 
The   branches  were  so   low,  that  it  wn 
impossible  for  two  persons  to  ride  abreast; 
still   a    sort  of   narrow  path    seemed  t* 
indicate  that  some   person  or  thing  bf 
lately  passed  that  way.      The   forest  w 
so  unsafe,  not  only  from  the  wild  aniiB 
but  from  the  number  of  robbers  by  irt 
it   was  infested,  that  it  was  not  witf 
alarm  that  the  courtiers  beheld  the  / 
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e  at  once  into  the  thicket,  and 
tt  disappear  from  their  view.  Fear 
lh  emotion  totally  unknown  to  Henry : 
1  liis  journeys,  the  shortest  path  ever 
.ed  to  him  the  best ;  and  least  of  all, 
bis  favourite  Woodstock,  would  it 
bave  occurred  to  him  to  seek  safety 
turning  either  to  the  right-hand  or 
the  left.  Disregarding,  therefore,  the 
Tied  words  of  caution  that  reached  him 
m  his  followers,  he  pushed  his  horse 
once  into  the  forest,  and  left  them  to 
low  as  they  might. 

With  difficulty  Gaultier  de  St  Clair,  who 
us  nearest  to  him,  kept  close  behind; 
ad  the  path  soon  became  so  dark  from 
Ike  thickness  of  the  trees  that  it  was  only 
■y  the  crash  of  the  tender  boughs  that 
^  progress  of  the  King  might  be  traced. 
^  length  the  way  became  more  open, 
md  daylight  reappeared. 
Just  then  the  sound  of  many  voices  was 
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heard.  The  King  quietly  drew  up 
horse  beneath  a  spreading  tree ;  his 
lowers  rushed  to  his  side,  and  each 
instinctively  laid  his  hand  on  bis  svH 
for,  even  at  the  chase,  no  one 
stirred  abroad  unarmed.  Henry,  liowe^*ef, 
put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  exclaiming  in 
a  smothered  voice,  "  Hush  !  hush  I  mjr 
friends."  This,  for  a  moment,  calmed 
the  impetuosity  of  his  companions.  Hi6 
quick  ear  had  detected  the  sounds  of 
meniment :  it  was,  therefore,  not  Ukelj 
any  immediate  danger  should  exist. 

In  anotlier  instant  this  opinion  was 
fully  justified,  for  all  at  once  burst  forth 
a  cliorus  as  jovial  and  spirited  as  ever 
welcomed  the  emptying  of  wine-ciip  or 
flagon  in  knightly  hall.  A  drinking  chorus 
in  all  its  glee,  accompanied  at  the  end 
of  each  verse  by  a  clinking  sound  that 
showed  the  singers  wanted  not  the  means 
of    acting     up    to     the     art     they    sung, 
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BOW  thrilled  throiigh  the  leafy  screen,  and 
the  skill  and  harmony  with  which  it  was 
Thanted  told  plainly  that  practised  voices 
alone  were  there. 

The  King  burst  into  a  laugh ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  courtiers,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

**  A  jovial  set  of  robbers,  if  such  they 
be :  Gaultier  will  be  jealous  of  their  skill. 
But  come,  let  us  steal  on  softly,  and  see 
them  at  their  sport" 

So  saying,  and  with  mirth  sparkling  in 
every  feature,  he  luged  his  horse  gently 
forward,  making  him  step  on  every  spot 
of  the  softest  turf,  so  as  not  to  be  heard, 
— ^in  a  few  moments  he  was  in  sight  of 
the  singers.  Cautiously  holding  aside  the 
branches  of  a  thick  yew-tree,  he  looked  out 
on  the  narrow  glade  where  the  gay  party, 
little  fearing  molestation  in  so  sequestered 
a  spot,  had  established  themselves ; — the 
next  instant  he  had  wellnigh  fallen  ft-om 
his    horse,    so    convulsed  he   was   by  an 
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uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  that  seized  \ 
him. 

"  By  Bacchus  and  Ariadjie,  they  are  not 
robbers ! "    he    excliumed,   as    soon    as    he 
could    speak  ;  —  "  they    are     friars,    holy  ' 
brothers  of  some  saintly  order,  celebrating  ' 
their   oi^es  —  singing   their  vesper    hjinn. 
Gaultier !  Leicester  ! — all !  come  all  of  yon,  , 
and  say  if  ever  you  saw  so  rich  a  sight.  ^ 
By  all   the   gods  of  mirth    and   jollity,  it  I 
was    worth  pushing   through    those    hollv- 
bushes  and  alders  to  stumble    upon    such 
a  dainty  crew  ! " 

"  They  are  monks ! — Cistercian  monks : 
that  accounts  for  their  singing  so  well,"  said 
Gaultier,  with  true  professional  sjTnpathy. 

"  Will  your  highness  not  speak  to  them?* 
asked  Leicester,  with  curiosity  beaming  aa 
his  grave  countenance. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  good  Leicester. 
Have  a  little  patience ;  let  us  see  what 
they  are  going  to  do,"  replied  Heniy,  wti 
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elight  of  a  child, — and  moving  on  a 
steps,  so  as  to  give  room  to  those 
id  to  look  through  the  branches. 
curious  sight  then  presented  itself  .to 
*  view.  In  a  small  opening  of  the 
d,  forming  a  natiual  amphitheatre, 
ive  monks  were  seated,  or  rather 
tched, .  upon  the  grass  ;  their  wallets 
e  thro¥m  behind  them,  and  the  re- 
ns  of  8XX  ample  repast  was  before  them, 
jre  neither  flagon  nor  wine-cup  were 
iting.  A  good  use,  apparently,  had  been 
ie  of  the  latter, — ^for  beneath  each 
yen  crown  a  glowing  face  was  beaming, 
L  louder  and  louder,  each  moment, 
Ked  the  merry  and  stentorian  voices  that 
it  their  joyous  wassail  song  through  the 
"eA  glade.  At  the  close  of  the  verse, 
di  turning  to  his  neighbour  struck  the 
tp  or  horn  he  held  against  his  own,  then 
oe  among  the  number  taking  up  the  air, 
^  rest  joined  in,  and  the  chorus  began 
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afresh.  How  long  this  had  continued,  J 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  ;  b| 
already  two  or  three  of  the  holy  brethnj 
lay  prostrate  and  snoring  upon  the  grass. 

"  The  lazy  varlets  !"  exclaimed  the  Kii^ 
to  Leicester,  who  stood  next  him.  "Wbl| 
the  abbot's  eyes  are  off  them,  look  hol^ 
they  stuff  and  swill !  Yet  1  will  wago* 
my  l)est  hawk,  my  noble  Merlin,  if  eadl. 
one  of  them  hath  not  some  boon  to  Bsii 
.some  complaint  to  make  —  some  i)rayel 
'  that  the  rigour  of  my  lord  the  hisho^ 
orders,  or  his  grace  the  primate's  sentence 
may  be  softened  or  modified,  so  that  ibei 
poor  sinful  bodies,  worn  down  by  penano 
and  fasting,  may  be  the  better  enabled  t* 
endure  such  severe  chastisement' " 

These  last  words  were  uttered  by  HeniJ 
with  so  comical  an  imitation  of  the  m* 
and  singing  tone  in  which  the  petitions « 
the  mendicant  friars  were  generally  pn- 
ferred,  that  the  grim  Leicester  smiled ;  ^ 
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rest  of  the  companions  of  the  King 
Bt  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
ory  heartily  joined.  This  caught  the 
'  of  the  nearest  of  the  singers,  who 
zted  instinctively  to  his  feet;  but,  un- 
le  to  maintain  his  position,  he  rolled 
>wn  again  upon  the  grass,  the  rotundity 
f  his  person  effectually  preventing  his 
xmg. 

"  Bravo !  well  done,  my  most  inimitable 
filmus ! "  cried  Henry,  as  the  shouts  of 
Itoghter  redoubled;  and,  emerging  from 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  he  pushed  his  horse 
dose  to  the  astonished  group,  who,  in  a 
OKHnent,  ceased  their  singing,  and  endea- 
Youied,  as  they  best  might,  to  regain  a 
Otore  decorous  appearance.  The  courtiers 
having  followed  the  example  of  the  King, 
fte  little  party  of  churchmen  were  in  an 
Qttant  surrounded,  and  their  bald  heads 
•Jid  red,  but  rueful,  coimtenances  offered 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  gay  faces  of  the 
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gallant  horsemen  wlio,  with   hawk  on  i 
looked  down  with  kiighing  eyes  upon  I 
discomfited  friars. 

Not  one  of  them  recognised  the  '. 
who,    enjoying    then-    surprise,    and 
stealthy  looks  they  cast  upon    their  half^l 
finished  feast,  advanced  quite  close  to  him  \ 
who    seemed   by  his    age   and  the  golden 
cross  he   wore  to  be  the   chief    amongst 
them,  and  said, — 

"  Holy  brothers.  If  it  be  not  too  bold  lo 
intrude  thus  into  your  greenwood  refec- 
torj',  I  woidd  fain  crave  the  courtesy  of  ■ 
cup  of  wine  ?" 

"  Wine  !  "  echoed  Brother  Bonifiice, — • 
who,  although  no  less  a  person  than  the 
prior  of  the  order,  was  by  far  the  mo* 
inebriated, — "  we  have  no  wine  !  have  we 
brother  Anselm  ? " 

"  Wine  ! "  glibly  replied  Anselm,  "  the 
saints  forbid !  Holy  Mother  of  God,  pro- 
tect  us  from  such   a  sin  t    We  are  poor 
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inks^  of  Saint  Swithin,  bound  to  fasting 
I  to  prayer.  By  the  Holy  Rood,  we 
^e  no  wine!  A  little  water  from  the 
k,  and  a  crumb  of  bread,  is  all  we 
e  to  offer,  most  worshipful  knight." 
The  lying  knaves !  "  exclaimed  Henry, 
a  low  voice  to  Leicester,  as  he  fixed 
keen  glance  upon  the  portly  form  of 
;elin^  "whose  small  gray  eyes  were  twink- 
in  the  hope  of  having  deceived  his 
rer.  *'  If  not  wine  then,"  added  the 
ig,  in  a  louder  tone,  "  a  cup  of  ale,  or 
ttle  hipi)ocras,  or  mead,  holy  brothers, 
lermitted  by  your  laws  ?  " 
*  Alas!  alas!  we  have  neither,"  answered 
I  unblushing  Anselm.  *^  Hippocras  and 
rad  are  for  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  ;  we 
or  sinners  must  fast  and  pray.  By  the 
>ly  Star  of  Bethlehem,  what  I  tell  you 
tHe  truth.  We  have  no  wine ;  unless, 
ieed,"  he  added,  quickly,  as  he  marked 
e    movement  of  Gaultier  de  Saint  Clair, 
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who,  mth  malice  in  every  laughing  ftatEOtii 
was  stealing  towards  the  only  one  of  d» 
leathern  bottles  that  still  remained  uprigbti 
"  unless  there  should  remain  some  dn^ 
of  the  mulberry  juice  with  which  we  some* 
times  temper  the  water  for  the  good  fether 
Boniface,  who  is  old  and  feeble." 

"  Feeble,  very  feeble !  "  mumbled  Bom*  j 
tace,    catching    his    own    name ;  and  he  i 
rubbed  his  hands  and  folded  them  on  hi>  • 
enormous  stomach,  and  hung  his  head  wiw 
a  helpless  expression  of  drunken  stupidity. 

"  Noble  knight,"  said  brother  Baal,  one 
of  the  younger  of  the  fiiars,  who  now 
advanced  close  to  the  King,  and  looked 
intently  upon  the  beautiful  hawk  that  Ik 
carried,  "  if  it  be  not  too  bold,  might  w* 
crave  your  assistance,  or  that  of  some  w 
your  vahant  followers,  in  a  little  matter  tW 
we  have  on  hand  ?  " 

"  Speak  on,  my  brother,"  replied  »* 
King,  laughing,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  up* 
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he  wriUed^  but  somewhat  more  candid- 
ookmg  countenance  now  upraised  to  his; 
*the  mulberry-juice^  I  see^  has  done  you 
DO  harm.  We  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  ever 
ready  to  help  or  comfort  you  holy  men  of 
God.  Speak  on^  and  say  in  what  we  may 
serve  you.  But  first  tell  me — what  do  you 
here  in  this  lone  angle  of  the  forest  ?" 

"We  are  poor  monks  of  St  Swithin," 
leplied  brother  Basils  with  the  habitual 
whine ;  "  and  we  go  to  Woodstock  to 
^Kver  a  petition  to  the  King.  We  did  but 
hny  here  for  a  few  moments  to  eat  a 
Jftoisel  of  bread;  for  the  body  needs 
strength  to  do  the  work  of  the  soul.  We 
Would  crave  of  you,  noble  knight,  to  tell  us 
which  way  his  grace  may  be  most  easily 
broached,  for  the  ear  of  King  Henry  is 
^ver  closed  to  the  voice  of  his  faithful 
subjects ;  and  we,  the  poor  monks  of  St. 
Svrithin,  yield  to  none  in  reverence  and 
Motion  to  our  good  King.     May  the  holy 

K  3 
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*■  Mr  jmid  friend."  and  Hemy,  whM 
patieiKc-  besiin  to  wax  Aunt ;  "  if  Ifak  it 
an  your  care,  we  aie  lidl  BMi^*-I^aiii  die 
Kin?!* 

At  these  words,  the  constefiutMMi  trf  die 
fruR  became  hidicroaB.  T^ume  who  woe 
standing,  attempted  to  kneel ;  whfle  siicb 
as  were  Iring  down,  tried  to  get  tqi;  bot 
ahnost  all  fiiSed  in  the  endeavotir,  and  de 
ground  was  immediately  itrevm  with  die 
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half  on  one  side  of  his  horse^  and  laughed 
till  he  made  the  woods  echo  to  his 
▼oice. 

At  last,  addressing  brother  Basil,  who 
alone  seemed  to  have  retained  his  com- 
posure, he  said, — 

"  It  is  weD,  my  brother ;    but  since  we 

already  know  some  of  each  other's  secrets, 

tell  me  at  once  the  prayer  of  your  petition  ? 

The  merry  greenwood  may  serve  us  this 

once  for  a  coimcil-chamber,  as  well  as  our 

cttfle  walls." 

"Father  Boniface  hath  the  petition,  so 
please  you,  my  lord,"  observed  Anselm, 
^  uneasily, — at  the  same  time  seizing 
tight  hold  of  the  gown  of  the  prior,  in  the 
^  hope  of  keeping  him  steady  on  his 
feet 

"  Speak ! — one,  or  all  of  you,"  vociferated 
Henry  impatiently,  and  with  a  slight  tone 
^  contempt ; — ^then,  turning  to  Basil,  he 
*dded,  "  if  you  know  for  what  you  pray ; 
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for  I  see  good  father  Boniface  coulq 
read  his  lesson.  The  mulberrj'-juii 
liot  day  was  over  sweet  for  th( 
prior ! " 

"  My  lord,"  said  brother  Basil,  ij 
hesitation,  "  we,  the  poor  monks  ■ 
Swithin,  are  aggrieved  and  opp 
Penitence  and  privation  are  our  p| 
but  we  cannot  exist  upon  air.' 
daily  food  is  withdrawn ;  and  c 
we  are  left  to  starve.  Henry,  bisl: 
Winchester,  is  our  oppressor;  h< 
taken  from  us  three  of  our  dishes, 
cious  monarch,  restore  to  us  our  dim 
we  ask  no  more ;  and  the  poor  i 
of  St.  Swithin  will  pray  for  your  I 
soul ! " 

"  And  how  many  dishes  has  the  I 
left  you,  good  brother?"  asked  the 
gravely. 

"  Twenty-seven,  and  no  more,"  R 
brother   Basil,  in   a  tone    so    doleftil 
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despairing,  that  Henry  again   laughed   in 
his  face. 

**  You  gormandizing  monks  !    I,  who  am 
King    of   England^    content    myself  with 
three!     No,  my  good  friends,  commend 
me  to  your  bishop, — this  once  he  has  not 
exceeded  his  powers.     I  cannot  grant  your 
request     But,"    he   added,  kindly,  as  he 
marked  the  sorrowful  countenances  around 
Wm,  "  that  you  may  for  one  day  have  your 
Wrt's  desire,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  our 
^per  at  Woodstock.     If  I  am  an  English 
King,  I   am  also  a  Norman  gentleman! 
Hospitality  shall  not  be   wanting,  though 
you  did  refuse  us  a   cup  of  wine.     See," 
"C    continued,  tummg    to    his    followers, 
*  that  these  holy   fathers    are   led   safely 
*o  the    castle.      And    now    we    bid    you 
^well ! " 

With  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  he 
Passed  on  through  the  trees.  His  courtiers 
8^ered  around  him,  and  the   bewildered 
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friars,  who  with  difficulty  could  understaod 
that  their  petition  for  their  three  dishes  had 
been  refused  by  the  King,  prepared  as 
tlicy  best  might  to  follow  him  to  Wood- 
stock Castle. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


For  many  days  afterwards,  consternation 
pervaded  every  bosom  in  the  palace  of 
Woodstock.  Queen  Eleanor  having  sud- 
denly withdrawn  herself  from  all  society, 
the  daily  routine  of  coiut  pleasures  and 
duties  was  forcibly  interrupted.  At  length 
a  rumour  of  her  illness  began  to  prevail, 
and  the  alarm  of  her  numerous  adherents 
made  itself  manifest  in  the  anxious  coun- 
tenances   seen    in    every   direction.      The 
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rumour  was  no  false  report, — the" 
Eleanor,  so  lately  glittering  in  all  the 
of  her  royal  state,  now  lay  upon  a 
of  pain,  racked  with  fever,  and  to 
alike  in  body  and  niind  by  the  viole 
her  own  unrestrained  passions. 

From  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  B 
the  fury  she  had  so  long  suppressed 
forth  with  double  force.  The  part  h 
played  filled  her  with  uneasiness.  It 
not  be  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  int 
departure  of  Etienne  de  Blois ;  cind, 
why,  until  the  last  moment,  conceal  il 
her  knowledge  ?  From  having  had  ftd 
fidence  in  the  devotion  of  Becket  to 
herself,  her  mind  now  began  to  waver 
the  idea  of  his  having  connived  at  the 
insult  which  slie  imagined  had  been  o 
to  her,  was  so  painful  to  her  proufl 
irritable  nature,  that  her  health  gave 
beneath  the  shock.  For  some  days  shi 
delirious,  and    it  needed    all   the  wat 
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and  incessant  care  of  Beatrix  to  prevent 
the  ravings  of  her  despair  from  revealing 
to  other  ears  many  a  secret  thought  better 
left  untold. 

At  length  the  crisis  was  past ;  and  slowly 

and  steadily  she  began  to  recover ; — but  not 

an  her  sufferings, .  or  the  peril  from  which 

the  had  escaped,  could  abate  the  virulence 

of  her  excited  rage.    She  arose  from  her 

couch  with  the  same  hatred  in  her  heart, 

ttie  same  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  same 

undefined  plans  of  working  it  out,  which 

bid  so  long  tormented  her  mind.     In  vain 

tlie  more  timid  Beatrix  urged  caution  and 

patience ;  Eleanor  was  not  to  be  controlled ; 

«nd  every  day  the  storm  threatened,  and  the 

douds  grew  more  and  more  lowering. 

It  was  strange  amidst  all  the  conflict  of 
^Kng  with  which  the  conduct  of  Etienne 
^Blois  had  filled  her  mind,  that  the  reftisal 
^  Rosamond  to  become  his  wife  tended  in 
^  degree  to  soften  the  asperity  of  her  sen- 
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timents  towards  her.  To  Beatrix  it  was  tiki 
a  reprieve  from  death ;  but  to  Eleanor  H 
seemed  a  perfect  matter  of  indifTerence. 
was  not  the  love  of  Etienne  de  Blois  thai 
she  coveted, — her  nature  could  neither  value 
nor  understand  affection ;  hut  it  was  iul 
devotion,  his  blind  submission  to  her  wiD; 
and  the  great  sin  of  Rosamond,  in  her  eyeS 
was  that  she  had  dared  to  cross  her  path} 
that  she  had  ventured  to  entertain  the  s 
ideas  with  herself,  and  be  the  cause  of  a 
shght  offered  to  her.  For  this  crime,  whe- 
ther premeditated  or  not,  the  victim  ww 
doomed  to  fall ! 

Night  and  day  did  Eleanor  meditate  upon 
her  plans ;  hut  the  presence  of  the  Kiny 
was  a  fearfiil  restraint  upon  her.  Once  ni 
her  castle  of  Guienne,  her  sovereign  will 
coidd  range  unfettered ;  but  at  WoodstofK' 
Henry  was  paramount ;  and  to  separate  hf- 
self  from  his  court  was  not  at  all  ti""* 
either  possible  or  prudent.    Once  in  Fran'*' 
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the  unhappy  Rosamond  might  bid  adieu  to 
liberty  or  life;  and  Eleanor,  to  whom  no 
crime  oflTered  the  least  impediment  when  her 
passions  y^ere  at  stake,  revelled  in  the  antici- 
pation it  would  be  in  her  power  to  realize. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  \ile  thoughts, 
the  Queen  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an 
event  which,  if  it  in  one  way  accorded  with 
her  plans,  in  another  inflicted  upon  her  a 
wound  in  the  only  accessible  point  of  her 
iron   nature.     It  was  some  time   after  all 
danger  had  passed  away,  that  she  still  re- 
mained secluded  in  her  apartments,  in  order 
the  better  to  indulge  the  dark  and  morose 
feelings  that  preyed  upon  her.    Beatrix  was 
Vct  sole  and  constant  companion.  One  night 
a  messenger  arrived  from  France,  bringing 
Wings  of  the  illness  of  her  eldest  son ; — in 
*  moment  Eleanor's  whole  state  of  being 
^  changed.    It  could  not  be  said  that  she 
Wed  her  children ;  but  she  valued  them  as 
Necessary  items  for  the  support  of  her  am- 
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bition  and  power ;  and  her  sons,  especial^ 
were  objects  of  intense  interest  to  her.  H 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  her  chief  sofi 
citude  was  directed, — as  through  his  mean 
she  looked  forward  at  no  very  distant  day 
to  an  increase  of  power  and  independence 
which  the  determined  nature  of  her  hus- 
band did  not  as  fully  permit  as  she  desired. 
The  intelligence  of  his  illness  filled  her 
with  dismay ;  and  although  herself  hendii^! 
under  the  weight  of  agitation,  weakness,  and 
anger  combined,  she  instantly  determined 
to  return  to  France. 

A  few  hours  sooner,  how  conveniently 
tliis  decision  would  have  suited  her  plaJisI 
but  now  all  was  changed  ;  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  looked  forward  to  her  arrival  in 
her  native  country,  where,  perhaps,  she 
would  find  her  fondest  hopes  laid  low !  u 
the  child  died,  the  mission  of  Becket  ff* 
useless, — ^the  advantages  to  be  gained  py  ■ 
the  alhance  with  France  at  an  end.   AH 
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was  hopeless  and  void;  and  Eleanor^  with 
a  shudder,  remembered  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  a  Power  mightier  than  her  own, 
a  Power  over  which  she  had  no  control, 
but  alas !  one  which  she  had  never  sought 
to    propitiate.     Eleanor  could    not    pray. 
While  her  intelligence  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  an  Omnipotent  Presence,  her 
stubborn  pri.de  revolted  against  admitting 
any  influence   superior  to   her  own.     She 
went  through  the  forms  of  prayer ;  but  she 
never  prayed.     Her  heart  could  neither  ex- 
pand in  gratitude^  nor  humble  itself  in  con- 
trition;  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
^en  the  fear  of  losing  her  son  shook  her 
lool  to  its  centre,  she  sought  neither  con- 
solation nor  support  from  above,  but  reso- 
htely  depended  upon  herself. 

The  King,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
foment  he  had  been  informed  of  the  illness 
^  his  child,  had  never  risen  from  his  knees. 
Notwithstanding  his  other  faults,  he  was  a 
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devout  and  rigid  Catholic,  fulfilling 
ordinance  of  the  Church  with  the  moi 
pulous  attention ;  being  perfectly  cot 
that  while  lie  continued  to  do  so,  he 
in  all  other  ways  harmlessly  follow  i 
inclinations.  His  love  for  his  childit 
as  true  as  it  was  intense ;  and  it  WC 
by  the  despotic  rule  and  crafty  n) 
vres  of  Eleanor  that  he  was  so  com 
separated  from  them.  The  affect 
nature  of  Henry  fitted  him  for  domest 
but,  estranged  by  unkindness  and  jef 
his  feelings  had  been  thrown  back  up 
own  heart.  That  they  shoidd  on 
centre  themselves  where  true  sympatl 
to  be  found,  was  a  natural  conseque 
treatment  not  more  unamiable  tha 
politic. 

From  the  moment  it  became  Juio 
the  castle  that  the  Queen  was  abc 
return  to  France,  the  excitement 
general.      Every    one    had    some  di) 
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D  or  interest  which  was  more  or  less 
jeA  by  the  plan.  Some  wanted  to 
npany  her,  others  wished  to  remain 
id;  but  as  no  one  dared  openly  to 
and  what  might  appear  as  if  the  service 
le  Queen  was  not  his  paramount  idea, 
intrigues  of  the  various  coiurtiers  were 
ied  on  in  the  most  clandestine  and 
nntous  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow.  Queen  Elea- 
r  had  not,  however,  forgotten  the  wound 
ich  had  so  long  rankled  in  her  bosom, 
icertain  how  to  strike,  she  meditated  a 
}U8and  plans,  but  only  to  abandon  them 
,— for  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The 
ny  of  her  unlooked-for  departure  had, 
II  more,  confused  all  preconcerted  mea- 
res.  At  first,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
lole  of  the  attendants  of  Eleanor,  includ- 
R  the  ladies  of  her  guard,  should  accom- 
ttiy  her  to  France.  As  the  day,  however, 
few  near,  the  idea  of  even  a  formal  meet- 
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ing  with  the  secret  ohject  of  her  hatred; 
became  so  distasteful  to  the  Queen,  tiMt 
she  at  once  determined  to  free  herself  from 
it.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  dM 
greatest  caution  was  necessary.  For 
days  Eleanor  had  not  been  able  to  come  to 
this  resolution ;  and  it  was  but  on  the 
which  preceded  that  fixed  for  lier 
ture,  that  she  finally  resolved  that  Rosth 
mond  should  be  left  behind. 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  ElOt 
nor  smnnmned  Beatrix  to  her  side.     DiVV 
suddenly    awakened,    the    unhappy    confr 
dante  could  scarcely  collect  her  scatterw 
senses  ere  she  entered  the  apartment  of  tin 
Queen.      Eleanor  was  sitting  rather  th* 
lying  upon  her  bed,  and  her  whole  appe> 
ance  denoted  the  agony  of  her  mind.    S 
sat    with    her   head   bent    down,   and  ( 
hands    clasped    tightly    round    her  koP 
her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  black  1 
fell  in  unbraided  masses  around  it;- 
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:  it  back  from  her  forehead^  and  her 
gleamed  like  those  of  a  tiger.  Many 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  added 
r  life^  and  there  was  a  look  of  despah* 
Led  with  her  rage  that  made  Beatrix 
ier. 

le  Queen  did  not  speak  when  she 
rved  her  entrance,  but  looked  at  her 
Qy.  So  long  and  so  steadfast  was  her 
,  that  Beatrix  thought  she  was  going 
,  —  she  could  have  screamed  with 
3r.  For  one  moment,  her  own  guilty 
science  led  her  to  fear  that  perhaps 
EUior  had  discovered  the  hopes  she  had 
ed  to  entertain,  and  was  about  to  visit 
m  upon  her.  This  idea,  however,  was 
o  dispelled ;  for  the  first  words  of  the 
leen  showed  that  one  thought  alone 
mpied  her  mind. 

"Beatrix!"  she  said,  in  a  low  hollow 
fee,  '*  if  you  ever  loved  me,  you  must 
^  me  now  to  be  revenged ! " 

VOL.   II.  L 


«]iiesti(>ii  that  I  intreat  you  t( 
your  wrath.  All  is  not  yet  losi 
certain  that  the  Lady  Rosamoi 
so  great  a  share  in  that  which  c 
displeasure  as  youx  highness  at 
posed." 

Eleanor  started  up  in  her  bed 
"  Aa  you  value  your  own 
claimed  she>  "  no  more  of  that ! 
or  her  innocence  is  all  the  sa 
She  is  the  cause  of  my  sorrc 
shame ;  and,  mark  me,  Beatri 
shall  rob  me  of  my  vengeanci 
but  have  my  revenge,  and  I  wil 
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e! — the  manner  and  the  time  is  all  my 
nibt.  Shall  it  be  sudden^  or  steal  by 
9w  degrees,  making  death  hourly  felt  and 
jped  for  ?  Poor  fool !  '*  she  added,  scom- 
lUy,  as  Beatrix,  unable  to  repress  her 
>nror  actually  trembled ;  *'  have  you  never 
den  death,  that  you  shake  and  shiver  at  its 
ery  name  ?  **  And  she  laughed  with  a  low 
iHter  laugh,  that  sounded  hideously  in  that 
till,  dark  hour;  it  was  as  if  the  fiends 
were  welcoming  their  prey ! 

"  My   advice,  gracious  lady,  since  you 
deign  to  ask  it,  is  to  take  time.    All  is  not 
Wt      Count  Etienne  may  have  been  de- 
eeived — ^he  may  repent'* 

^  Repent !  **  shrieked  Eleanor,  as  she 
veiled  the  arm  of  Beatrix  and  shook  it  till 
1  4e  could  scarcely  stand,  **  repeat  but  that 
*ord  once  more,  and  never  shall  another 
Pitt  your  lips!  There  shall  not  breathe 
4at  mortal  upon  earth  that  can  say  Elea- 
^  so  far  forgot  her  state  as  to  endm^ 

L  2 
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VOWS  urged  by  repentance!  Be( 
tell  you  no ; — if  I  have  loved,  I  t 
hate." 

"  Alas,  alas,  madam !  why  think 
now?"  asked  Beatrix,  soothingly;  ; 
just  fears  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
was  intended  not  for  Rosamond 
began  to  fill  her  mind. 

"  No  other  thought  shall  ever  fi 
here,"  replied  Eleanor,  clasping  hei 
upon  her  brain.  And  then  she 
wildly,  "  Oh,  Beatrix !  you  know  n 
my  grief,  nor  can  you  fathom  one  1; 
depth  of  insult  I  have  borne.  List 
say  if  aught  could  punish  this !  It  ^ 
the  day  before  that  message  of  the 
that  in  the  height  and  madness 
passion  I  had  forgotten  all — all  savi 
loved !  I  offered  to  leave  my  thro 
fly  with  him ; — wealth,  honours,  lai 
would  have  been  for  him!  I  bai 
think   well,  and  tell  me  on  the  ni 
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-My  God!    my  God!**    She  paused,  and 
>cked    herself  violently   to  and    fro,   as 

'     unable     to    bear    the    pain     she    in- 

* 

tured. 

*'  And  his  answer?"  gasped  Beatrix 
nreathlessly. 

Eleanor  turned  slowly  towards  her,  and 
ipeaking  as  if  each  word  drew  the  life- 
blood  from  her  heart,  she  said,  **  His 
answer  was — ^that  message  by  the  King! 
Mother  of  God !  that  I  should  live  to 
tsU  k."  She  threw  herself  back  upon  the 
couch,  and  tore  the  hair  in  handfulls  from 

her  throbbing  head. 

*  •'And  think  you,  madam,  this  was 
^  Jone    alone? — Had     your    good    friend 

file   Chancellor    no    hand     or     part    in 

itr 

"The  Chancellor!"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
^  a  bewildered  air,  as  she  again  sat 
®ect  m  her  bed. 

"  Yes,  gracious  madam  ;    I  say  again — 
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the  Chancellor!  Depend  upon  it  there  is 
more  in  this  than  meets  the  ear." 

"Why  should  he  care?"  said  Eleanor, 
vaguely.  But  Beatrix,  whose  great  object 
was  to  sow  dissension  among  all  parties, 
carelessly  replied, — 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
everj-thing  that  passes  goes  through 
him." 

"  But  he  is  Rosamond's  friend  —  her 
adWser." 

"  For  that  very  reason,  the  less  to  be 
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•*  Will  it  not  seem  suspicious  ? "    asked 
the  Queen. 

**  It    might,    if  not  adroitly  managed," 
,   replied    Beatrix.     ^'But  the  prayer  shall 

I 

1^  come     from  her;    your    grace  need    but 
!    coldly  grant  it." 

\        *'  Beatrix,  you  are  my  guardian  angel," 
>    said  Elleanor,  sinking  down  upon  her  pillow 
as  if  relieved  from  some  great  pain.     Bea- 
trix tenderly  bent  over  her,  and  drew  the 
entangled  hair  from  her  forehead. 

*'  To-morrow    we    begin    our    journey. 
Will   not  your  grace   endeavour   to   take 
some  repose  ?  " 
'  For  some  time  Eleanor  did  not  answer ; 
then  suddenly  looking  up  into  the  face  of 
lier  attendant,   *'  Good-night,   sweet   Bea- 
trix," she  said  more  tranquilly  than  might 
Wve  been  expected ;  for  exhausted  by  all 
Ae  had  undergone,  she  was  unable  to  give 
fcrther  vent    to    the    thoughts    that    still 
^OTowed  her  brain,  —  '^  you   will   watch 


t^ 


1^' 


tion  of  hostilities,  i 
to  keep  her  lonely 
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Beatrix  watched  :  but  it  was  long  before 

Eleanor  slept, — heavy  sighs  continued  to 

burst  from  her    lips,   and   half-murmured 

words     showed     the     bitterness     of    her 

thoughts.      At    last,    exhaustion    brought 

Telief :  she  gradually  became  more  still, — 

«nd  then  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep.     The 

^igOant  ear  of  Beatrix  soon  detected  the 

change :   she  ventured  to   steal   from  her 

•^t,  and,  lifting  up  the  curtain,  gazed  upon 
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c*  ::  u;e  Que«i.    Tbe  fierce  conflict 


leA  its  baptess  them 
>ii  ber  faroir.  and  ber 

t«^  wtTif  >c^.  wnSe  both  hands  cddtu}- 
sTr'.j  rri^Ttei  the  ci">T«iMr  of  the  bed. 
Ever,  iz  --'.er:^  z'^sz  face  was  not  to  he 
l>.kei  up;-  w::h,v^  feir; — and  yet,  bow 
be".r!!ej*    i:   :rjt    n^icrDent  was    she  befi»«- 

Bi-jtrjt  snii-cc  a5  ^»e  look«d  upon  tbf 

i-'.rt-r^r :  ^-.i  j  t'eelini:  of  di^^m^t  imnsled 
■wTtr.    :-e    j-.r:    ■;:'   serrile    fideihr  she    feh 
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isequences  that  might  otherwise  have 
lied.  The  extreme  adroitness  of  Eleanor 
he  art  of  dissembling  her  feelings,  might 
;  always  be  proof  against  any  sudden 
ntement ;  if  goaded  beyond  endurance, 
5  ivas  capable  of  hazarding  everything 
the  gratification  of  her  rage ;  and  it 
I  not  at  all  suit  the  policy  of  Beatrix 
it  the  disunion  of  the  King  and  Queen 
3uld  become  much  more  serious  than 
was. 

The  journey  to  France,  suddenly  as  it  had 
en  determined  on,  was  to  her  a  blissful 
rent  She  could  not  have  hoped  for  one 
lore  conducive  to  her  own  hopes;  inas- 
Qoch  as  in  separating  Rosamond  from  the 
iaeen,  she  not  only  for  a  time  might  avert 
i»e  threatened  vengeance  of  Eleanor,  but 
the  dangerous  influence  of  Rosamond  over 
'he  Count  Etienne  de  Blois  would  have 
^  to  fade  away, —  perhaps  to  expire, 
^e  hopes  of  Beatrix,  if  not  sanguine,  were 


SDH  life  inthin  her  bosom:  ahe  namem- 
bered  the  saving,  that  "  many  a  heat  ii 
caught  at  the  rebound."  Besides,  she  pa>- 
sessed  the  means  of  bemg  of  easental 
serrice  to  the  Count  de  Blois,  shfnild  tkr 
Queen  continue  her  persecution  of  him: 
and  gratitude  is  often  tiie  forraunner  of 
love. 

M\  these  thoughts  combined  went  £v 
to  reconcile  Beatrix  to  her  sudden  depir- 
ture  from  Woodstock  Castle;  and  the 
certainty  that  upon  her  arriTal  in  F^anee 
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Eleanor  had  hitherto  kept  from  her  view. 
What  effect  the  future  discovery  of  it  might 
entail   upon  those  concerned^  Beatrix  did 
not    now  stop  to   calculate ; — the  present 
was  her  deepest  anxiety :  and  that  all  might 
pass  off  smoothly,  and  without  fresh  dis- 
sensions, was  for  the  moment  the  event 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired.     Subtle  and 
cautious,    Beatrix    could  glide  through  a 
thousand    intricacies,  when    a    more    im- 
petuous nature  would  at  once  have  been 
wrecked. 

Queen    Eleanor    slept    at    last,  —  the 
luoighty  and  revengefiil  woman  was    for 
a  few  short  hours  at  peace ;   and  Beatrix 
rtood  watching  her  sleep.     Her  own  ap- 
pearance offered  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
tf  the  Queen,  as  she  bent  over  her.     Her 
'•'fge  lustrous  eyes  were  bright  and  calm, 
^  the  smooth  fiill  contour  of  her  neck 
^  arms,  and  finely  moulded  face,  spoke 
"We  of  warring  passions   within ; —  placid 
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and  calm  was  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  steady  and  siire  the  gra^ 
that  held  the  lamp  over  the  fece  of  the 
sleeper,  as,  with  the  other  hand,  she  shaded 
the  light,  lest  its  rays  might  arouse  her  firom 
her  repose.  Satisfied  that  the  sleep  she 
had  so  long  prayed  for  would  be  lasting 
and  deei>,  Beatrix  slowly  and  silently 
dropped  the  heavy  curtains  closely  around 
the  bed,  and  immediately  quitted  the  room. 
One  hurried  glance  on  the  casement  as  she 
passed,    assured    her     that    darkness    still 
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o  large  waxen  tapers  were  burning; 
isamond  was  seated  near  them — a  cru- 
ix  before  her^  and  a  rosary  in  her 
nd.     She  was  dressed  as  she  usually  was 

the  day;  but  a  loose  robe  of  fur  was 
rown  round  hen  Pale  as  deaths  she 
)ked  like  a  marble  statue  clothed  in 
apery.    As  her  eye  lighted  on  the  form 

Beatrix,  she  suddenly  warmed  into  life, 
the  whole  expression  of  her  countenance 
tered;  and  with  an  exclamation  of  joy 
e  rose  from  her  seat,  and  threw  herself 
to  her  arms. 

Touched  by  this  spontaneous  act  of 
fection,  Beatrix  felt  the  hardness  of  her 
MUft  towards  the  fair  being  before  her 
omewhat  relax, — she  returned  her  greet- 
ing with  more  warmth  than  she  had  ever 
*rfoTe  displayed.  Rosamond  was  com- 
SWed  by  it ;  and  placing  her  in  her  own 
*at,  she  drew  a  stool  close  by  her  side 
^d  sat  down,  still  holding  the  hand  she 
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had  seized  between  both  of  hen.  Hk 
stealthy  eye  of  Beatrix  inatantaneoualj 
made  the  tour  of  the  whole  room,  and  she 
smiled  with  inward  sads&ction  at  the  justp 
ness  of  her  own  surmises.  Not  a  sin^e 
article  of  furniture  was  out  of  its  place ;  nor 
did  any  of  the  usual  preparations  denote 
an  anticipation  of  the  journey  announced 
for  the  next  day. 

"  You  are  late.  Lady  Rosamond,  for  one 
who  must  rise  betimes,"  observed  Beatrix. 

"I  could  nut  sleep,  so  I  began  to  tell 
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»  added,  with  a  placid  smile,  ''  better 
in  sleeping?" 

''Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  replied 
fltrix,  laughing ;  ''  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
ag  prayers  as  you,  who  have  passed  your 
e  in  your  Saxon  convent.  Mine  has 
sea  spent  at  court:  and,  I  assure  you, 
lere  the  body  requires  fiill  as  much  care 
s  the  soul;  especially  when  one  has  the 
Mmour  to  serve  her  most  active  highness, 
Jwen  Eleanor; — she  thinks  nothing  of 
keeping  one  twelve  hours  at  a  time  in  one's 
nddle!'' 

•*  To-morrow,  then,"  said  Rosamond, 
Jkoughtfully,  *'  the  Queen  positively  de- 
parts." 

"To  a  certainty:  and  a  pretty  ride  we 
•^  likely  to  have,  if  we  are  to  reach 
Wertminster  the  second  day.  The  mes- 
*nger  from  France  is  expected  there; 
^  the   Queen   will    rest    there    till    his 
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"  God  send  he  may  bring  better  nem!' 
sud  Rosamond,  with  a  shuddiCT. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  answered  Beatrix, 
calmly.  "  I  never  thouf^t  the  princA 
illness  so  full  of  danger ;  but  the  Qnera'f 
fears  exaggerate  the  ilL  I  must  leave  you 
now ;  I  only  came  to  see  that  all  thii^ 
were  ready  for  to-morrow :  but  I  see  you 
are  a  better  traveller  than  some  of  oar 
other  ladies,  for  you  are  already  dressed.' 

The  cheeks  of  Rosamond  flushed  sud- 
denly at  this  remark,  but  she  did  not  spewk; 
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Mmed  to  her  that  in  tju»-  6vuiiu*t  *if 
it  make  would  be  reac  &  f ul  •:'jiii*rp*i« 
|kt  fiault ; — her  owl  v'y^-^z^w-'-.  itot'j-  '.fr 
I  as  if  eveTT  eye  ^l.^  u:*'.ii  ik"  tiu'  um 
|k  had  seen  :i>:  *r-rr<  r  :.-r  r^^aiT 
tere  was  S'V  :±::tr  -j/t  ii  is—  -r  Sic 
p  OT  ttir.t-  Ii  t  ■■■r-  .--T  :.  .■,-  -  - 
l^be  ztz'^'r  'jiii-r.  r^  -.  '-ft--  •  ■- 
■OB  -:r  icT  5r-«iii£f-  ■.  '■j'~ .  r      mi     - 

Kaf'.iior  ir -TjjLT  ^  -.■-...:-    .»•- 

MGcntrili  i=*^  -^ — ..-  --^^     ■■■    --    - 

jfg- '  '"  3«Err  z    .-.  -  ■'  ■  * 

fcair  -^—  -.jz.      T  3.   fj-  :--    -^  s.. 


not  dressed  for  travelling;  I  am  ncrf 
with  you, — I  cannot  accompany  the  C 

"  What  do  I  hear?"  inquired  I 
with  well-acted  surprise,  and  setting 
the  lamp  she  held;  "not  going  wit 
France?" 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  Rosamond,  I; 
down  her  head. 

"And  for  what  reason?"  asked  J 
coldly ;  for  she  did  not  wish  that  bei 
cions  should  be  guessed  at  by  Rosami 

The  poor  girl  hung  down  her  he 
her  face  was  crimson ;  and  Beatrix, 
went  on  in  the  light  and  careless  to 
well  knew  how  to  assume, — 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  anxioui 
our  beautiful  France, — you,  who  havi 
left  Britain?  Ah!  you  should  see 
Eleanor  there, — always  gay  and  s 
not  moped  to  death  as  she  is  here, 
all,  this  castle  is  dull — very  dull,  exa 
rides.     I   cannot   think  why  it  is  so 
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then  you  have  no  sun  here.  Ah!  you 
should  see  our  beautdiul  France^  with  its 
vineyards,  and  olives,  and  bright  flowers. 
And  so,  you  will  not  come  ?  But^  what  am 
I  to  say  to  the  Queen?" 

'*  Tell  her,**  replied  Rosamond,  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  tone  in  which  Beatrix  had 
spoken,  ''that  I  am  ill — ^that  I  am  unable 
to  obey  her  conmiands.  Tell  her  anything 
you  please,  dear  Lady  Beatrix — say  what 
you  will,  only  excuse  me  from  this  journey. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  go." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  answered  the 
delighted  Beatrix ;  *'  and,  after  all,  why 
should  you  not  stay,  if  you  don't  mind 
waiting  a  little  to  see  our  beautiftil  France  ? 
It  is  a  pity  too,  for  the  apple-trees  are 
just  in  blossom;  you  have  none  here — 
except  in  your  gardens.  How  very  odd! 
You  should  see  the  plains  of  Normandy, 
^  their  corn-fields  and  orchards !  Well, 
'  am  to  tell  the  Queen  you  are  ill  ? — ^and. 
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in  truth,  you  don't  look  well.  After  aQ 
though  Queen  Eleanor  is  despotic,  she  fif 
no  such  tyrant  as  to  insist  upon  one's 
being  always  well.  I  don't  feel  well  my- 
self;— indeed,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  illj 
only  for  the  thought  of  seeing  my  beau- 
tiftil  France  again.  Well,  I  will  tell  th» 
Queen." 

"  She  will  excuse  me,"  said  Rosamoiid^ 
with  an  emotion  she  could  not  control^ 
"  she  is  better  without  such  a  thing  as 
I  am.  The  Queen  has  been  good  to  me, 
very  good.  I  respect  her — she  has  never 
injured  me.  Tell  her  I  will  pray  for 
her.  Oh  yes, — for  her  happiness  here 
and  hereafter,  I  will  pray ;  night  and 
day  I  will  fervently  pray — it  is  all  I  on 
do !  " 

Rosamond  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
as,  with  a  broken  voice,  she  passionatdf 
uttered  these  words, — foigetful  in  her  ow 
great    sorrow,    that    by    such    unwonted 
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itation  she  was  herself  betraying  the 
[nret  she  so  much  desired  to  conceal. 
Beatrix  looked  pityingly  upon  her.  Re- 
Ted  firom  the  sentiment  of  jealousy  she 
id  at  first  experienced^  she  could  not  help 
mpathizing  with  one  so  beautiful,  so 
»img,  and  so  sorely  tempted.  The  deep 
nse  she  evidently  felt  of  her  own  fault, 
id  her  helpless  contrition,  were  strong 
LOtives  of  attraction  to  the  womanly  heart 
F  Beatrix,  and  she  longed  to  comfort 
er;  but  could  scarcely  venture  openly 
ipon  it  without  too  plain  an  indication 
rf  her  own  suspicions.  Therefore,  think- 
ing it  more  prudent  to  continue  in  the 
fame  she  had  at  first  adopted,  she  said 
tindly, — 

"Yes,  dear  Rosamond,  you  will  stay 
kere  and  pray  for  us  all,  for  you  must 
not  forget  me  in  your  orisons.  You  know 
you  pray  for  the  fatherless  and  widows, 
^  Beatrix  de  Castro  is  both, — ^as  if  one 
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afiOicdon  was  not  enough  at  a  time.  Yon 
will  think  of  me  sometimes; — and,"  abe 
added  after  a  moments  hesitation,  "com- 
mend me  to  the  good  thoughts  of  hii 
highness  the  King." 

"  Dear,  dear  Lady  Beatrix ! "  exclaimed 
Rosamond  warmly,  as  she  woimd  her  anns 
round  the  neck  of  Beatrix, "  I  shall  neva 
foi^t  you!  Your  fiiendship  has  been  i 
comfort  and  solace  to  me  ever  since  I 
have  been  here,  greater  than  I  am  able 
to  express.     I  shall  miss  both  sadly ;   but 
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Ddy  are  you  mad  ?  Foolish  child !  you 
but  half  yourself  without  that  horse ; 
1  he,"  she  added  laughing,  "what 
uld  he  think  to  find  himself  in  other 
ads  than  yours?  How  he  would  toss 
i  pretty  head  and  prance  about,  if  I 
red  but  to  put  my  clumsy  figure  on 
s  back!  No,  my  dear  Rosamond;  I 
smk  you  all  the  same ;  but  keep  your 
etty  favourite,  you  will  want  him  still.** 
*'  Never !  **  said  Rosamond,  sadly  ;  and, 
oking  round  her  room,  she  added,  "  Bea- 
ix,   I   never  wish  to    leave  these  walls 

"  Folly  !— nonsense  ! "  answered  Beatrix, 
ally.  ''But,  indeed,  you  mope  yourself 
0  death  here  :  up  all  night  with  your 
teads  and  crucifix,  Uke  any  old  shaven 
driest  I  must  see  what  I  can  do  for 
Fou;  —  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  will 
^  her  gracfe  to  leave  you  some  com- 
mons of  your  own  age  to  cheer  your 

VOL.    II.  M 
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Spirits;  otherwise  you  will  have  nothiajf 
but  the  old  Comitess  of  Leicester's  com- 
pany ; — a  worthy  soul,  but  something  too 
cold  and  Saxon.  We  must  leave  yon 
some  Ught  hearts  from  the  sunny  South, 
and  thin  tlie  ranks  of  our  lady  gviard  a  I 
little."  i 

"  Thank   you,"  said   Rosamond   with  a  ' 
sweet  smile ;    but   there  was    no    gladness 
in  it,— the  kind  and  joyous  tone  of  Bea-  j| 
trix    touched    her    heart,    but    could    not    i 
si>othe  it.     Grateful  for  even   the   smallest 
sympathy,    the    protection    of    Beatrix    at 
that  moment  ehcited  her  warmest  feeling 
of  devotion  :  she  could  not  devise  a  meaus 
of  expressing  all  she  felt;    and,  fearfiil  of 
saying  too    much,    she    hesitated    ere  siw 
spoke  again.      Then,  going   to    the  oppo 
site   side  of  the   room,  she   took  from  • 
cabinet  of  oak  a  small  casket, — a  beaiitifiil 
cross  of  rubies  set  with  diamonds,  attach«l 
to  a  massive  chain  of  gold,  lay  within  ''■ 
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he   took   it   out,  and    flinging    it    round 
he  neck  of  Beatrix^  said  caressingly^ — 

•^  If  you  will  not  take  my  horse,  at  least 
near  this  for  me !  It  was  my  mother's ; 
nit  you  will  forget  her  Saxon  birth,  for 
ier  child's  sake.  Let  this  jewel  hang 
Siere,  in  memory  of  poor  Rosamond  and 
nir  happy  days — ^for  now  I  feel  that  they 
were  happy." 

*•  Kind^  generous  girl ! "  said  Beatrix 
ifiectionately,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  at 
ttie  magnificence  of  the  gift ;  but  the  sad- 
ness of  the  yoimg  voice  of  the  giver  wrung 
te"  heart.  *'  Dear  Rosamond,  I  will  wear 
jwir  cross :  and,  believe  me,  far  or  near, 
1  will  never  forget  you."  Then  she  added 
ii  a  lower  voice,  which  had  something 
ominous  in  it, — "  and  I  will  do  my  best 
to  watch  over  you." 

She  bent  towards  Rosamond  as  she 
spoke ;  and  Rosamond,  bursting  into  tears, 
threw  herself  into  her  arms.      So   frantic 
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was  the  force  with  which  she  clasped  her 
hands  round  Beatrix,  that  the  latter  coulil 
scarcely  disengage  herself  from  her : — for 
a  moment  she  stood  as  if  unconscious  of 
what  she  was  doing,  her  beautiiiil  face  conf 
\'ulsed  with  grief  and  bowed  down  upoa 
the  breast  of  her  companion.  After  a 
few  words  of  kindness  and  advice  she 
seemed  to  recover ;  and,  relaxing  her  hold, 
once  more  embraced  her  friend, — and 
she  bade  her  adieu  she  tried  to 
but  the  smile  died  away  upon  her  trcnibl 
!i}>s  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

And  so  they  parted.  Beatrix,  who  nevff 
for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  aught  she  had 
to  do,  cast  a  glance  from  the  window  U 
the  gallery  as  she  hurried  from  thfi 
chamber  of  Rosamond.  The  light  *• 
feebly  glimmering  in  the  east, — she 
just  in  time  tu  return  to  the  Queen  i 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


Many  weeks  had  passed  since  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Queen,  and  Henry,  restored  to 
tiappiness  by  news  of  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
\xbA  ceased  to  pass  his  days  in  chapel  or 
oratory,  and  returned  again   to  his  usual 
avocations.     In  his  struggle  to  emancipate 
the  country  of  his  aflfections  from  the  gross 
ignorance  m  which  she  dwelt,  and  in  some 
j     degree  to  curb  the  monstrous  power   the 
[     church  arrogated  to  itself,   he   found  not 


sctmrgt'  i>{'  foreign  warfare.  Pi 
divisions  were  constantly  arising 
age  where  two  classes  alone, 
and  the  Church,  divided  the  wh 
and  power  of  the  country,  it 
that  injustice  and  oppression  i 
abroad  in  noonday.  The  Comi 
exist ;  and  the  peasantry  weni 
like  cattle,  with  the  lands  on 
dwelt  Vassals  and  ser&  the; 
called,  but  they  were  little 
slaves ;  and  the  immense  powei 
of  a  very  limited  aristocracy 
baron   or    bishop  a   petty   pr 
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well  as  kindness  of  hearty  made  him  see 
^  immense  advantage  of  a  more  equal 
tribution  of  power,  groaned  in  spirit  to 
tness  the  many  acts  of  rapacity  and 
spotism  to  which  his  people  were  sub- 
cted,  and  which  he  had  not  the  power 
By  to  arrest  or  pmiish.  They  might  cry 
oud  to  him  for  help ;  but  of  what  avail 
ere  their  tears,  or  his  compassion  ?  The 
eudal  Laws  on  one  side,  the  thimders  of 
le  Church  on  the  other,  interposed  their 
lighty  arms,  and  his  hand  fell  powerless  in 
be  midst  It  was  not  that  his  subjects 
rere  disaffected  towards  him  ;  —  he  was 
dored  by  the  nobles,  and  courted  by  the 
hurch.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  popu- 
Mr or  beloved;  but  dearer  still  to  both  these 
orders  was  the  preservation  and  extension 
if  what  they  termed  their  rights.  The 
lightest  tightening  of  the  rein  they  looked 
Jpon  as  encroachment;  and  an  electric 
"eeKng  of  sympathy  bound  them  together. 
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Thus  Henry,  in  his  derire  fin*  the  pabfic 
good,  was  waning  alone  against  Uie  etna* 
hined  power  of  his  realm.  A  more  timd 
mind  would  have  pleaded  the  hopdessnes 
of  the  cause ;  but  that  of  Henry  was  not 
to  be  deterred  either  by  difficulty  or  danger. 
His  soul  was  fixed  upon  his  one  great  prin- 
ciple,— that  of  having  one  master,  one 
responsible  head  in  his  dominions, — andthit 
one,  himself  I  Naturally  despotic,  he  wu, 
however,  not  unjust;  he  £elt  himself  fiillf 
capable  of  governing,  and  would  have  done 
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Church  should  be  the  object  of  his  atta^ck. 
Heuy  was  a  zealous  Catholic^  a  pious  and 
nlmiissive  child  of  the  Roman  see ;  but  he 
remembered  that  he  was  also  a  King,  and 
kc  dignity  of  his  crown  was  ever  upper- 
BOfit  in  his  thoughts.  The  overgrown 
Kmer  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  England 
lad  advanced  by  rapid  strides.  It  no  longer 
inreatenedj  it  had  already  entailed  upon  the 
ingdom  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
^e-fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
^ere  in  the  hands  of  th§  Church.  By  pro- 
ounding  its  new  dogma^  the  celibacy  of  the 
fergy  which  had  been  lately  ordained,  an 
Qormous  increase  of  power  ensued  in  the 
t^ation  of  an  immense  body  of  resolute 
od  devoted  adherents,  cut  off  from  all 
ttoral  and  domestic  ties.  This^  with  the 
octrine  of  Transubstantiation,  also  about 
Iris  time  first  established,  confirmed  that 
Moderate  control  over  the  minds  and 
^es  of  men   which  had  long  been  the 
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ardent  aspiration  of  the  see  of  Rom&. 
Human  sense  and  liuman  nature  were 
bewildered  and  lost  in  the  dai'k  clouds  vt 
mystery  and  implicit  faith. 

The   gigantic   strength  of  this  in\isihle 
power    shook  the  kirigdom  to  its  foundar 
tions.     Henry  had  long  felt  that  all  covert 
attacks    upon     such    aa     opposing    force 
were  not  only  useless,  but  impolitic.     In 
every    attempt    of  the    kind   he  had  beesj 
utterly    foiled :    the    laws    were    actually 
taken  out  of  his  hiyids.     It  was  a  comiuoD 
practice  for  malefactors  to  appeal  to  tk 
Church,   who,    having  her    own   absolute 
jurisdiction,  could  laugh  the  power  of  tiw 
King  to  scorn,  and  contrive  hy  some  adf^ 
ation  of  her  own  to  evade  his  interference 
or  control.    As  all  crimes   with  her  ««e 
more  or  less  venal,  she  could  at  any  tiiW 
stretch  out  her  arms  to  cover  the  accus«t 
This   was    no    secret    to    the    King,  *'"' 
writhed  beneatli  the  sense  of  his  own  in*'*' 
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to  reme^  tjie  evil.  Thus,  within  a 
rearSy  mor^  than  a  hundred  barefaced 
audacious  murders  had  been  perpe- 
1  in  his  dominions,  and  invariably  the 
8  in  them  had  crept  for  shelter  be- 
I  the  fostering  wings  of  the  Church, 
y  in  vain  had  sued  for  justice  upon 
ffenders :  had  conunanded  and  threat^ 
The  bishops  of  the  various  dioceses 
e  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
ed  the  sole  right  of  judging  the  ac- 
1 ;  and  alleged^  as  a  plausible  excuse 
he  leniency  of  the  sentences  they 
I  it  convenient  to  pronounce,  that  the 
bment  of  death  was  forbidden  to  them 
leir  canons.  Thus  the  Holy  Church 
ired  into  her  bosom  a  fresh  accession 
iloodstained  and  slavish  sycophants, 
J  to  do  her  bidding  upon  every  ocea- 
ns was  but  one  of  the  many  abuses  to 
h  the  imlimited  power  of  the  church 
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of  Rome  had   given   rise.      The    ramifica- 
tions of  her  authority  were  like  the  sunken 
roots  of  the  forest  trees.     Henry  saw  that 
this  state  of  things  was  rotten  to  its  core. 
His  clear  good  sense  at  once  separated  reli- 
gion from  its  abuse  ;  and  not  all  his  inijilicit 
deference  for  the  laws  which  he  respected, 
nor  his  attachment  to  the  faith  in  which  he 
had  been  taiight  to  worshijj,  could   bring 
liim  even  to  feign  a  belief  in  the  holiness 
of  the  code  that  countenanced  evil  to  the 
destruction  of  good.     Perhaps  if  his  kingly 
prerogative   had  not   been   so   nearly  and 
rudely  assailed,  l^e  might  not  have  opened 
his  eyes  so  clearly  to    the    fearfid    conse- 
quences which  the  arrogance  and  duplicity 
of  the  Papal  power  were  every  day  drawing 
upon  him  and  his  kingdom.     His  decisioD 
was,  however,  taken  to  assert  his  own  au- 
thority, and  set  clear  and  defined  limits  to 
all    othei's  within  his  realm ;    and  he  oriy 
iiwaited  a  favourable  opportunity  for  beg^ 
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ning  the  great  work.  Half  measures,  to  a 
mind  like  his^  were  but  a  childish  folly. 
Long  and  earnestly  had  he  meditated 
upon  this  point;  but  at  last  the  wished- 
for  opportunity  promised  to  present 
itself. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  departiu-e  of  the 

Queen  for  France,  that  a  messenger  arrived 

from   Canterbury  bringing  intelligence  that 

Theobald,  its  venerable  archbishop,  lay  upon 

his   death-bed.     The  news  deeply  affected 

the    King.     Theobald  had   ever  been   his 

adviser  and  friend,  and  was  very  dear  to 

him;  but  such  had  always  been  the  zeal, 

Vrigotry,  and  despotism  of  the  old  man,  that 

he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 

the  way  of  Henry,  as  to  the  advancement 

of  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  church. 

A  feeling    of  respect    for    his    great   age, 

^d  affection  for  his  person,  had,  in  some 

'^^ure,  withheld  the  hand  of  Henry  when 

^*^oiit  to  put  any  check  upon  ecclesiastical 
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authority.     But  now  that  this  impedimi 
was  about  to  be  removed,  the  mind  of  tbi 
King  naturally  turned  to  the  advantages 
be  deri\'ed  from  it.     The  power  of  tlie  Pli 
mate  of  England,  wielded  by  a  hand  friendljl 
to  his  own  proposed  improvements,  would 
carry  great   weight  towards   their  accon^ 
plishnient,  while  a  contrary  influence  nugbt 
overwliehn  him  witli  difficulty  and  troublft 
U  became  therefore  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance  that;  at  the  death  of  Tlioobald,  the  see 
should  not  be  filled  by  any  one  entenain- 
ing    contrary    opinions    to    those    held   by 
Henry  hunself.     The  welfare  or  the  woe  ai 
the  whole  kingdom  might  depend  upon  tht 
choice. 

In  this  dilemma,  Henry  turned  his  eyes 
upon  Becket.  Who  in  his  whole  dominions 
so  fitted  to  occupy  the  post  ?  His  talents, 
learning,  and  wisdom,  placed  him  far  abow 
any  other  man  knomi  to  the  Kiiig;  3"*' 
Henry,  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  u"' 
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was  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of 
these  merits.    Then^  again^  who  would  be 
most  desirous,  even  to  subserviency^  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  King  than  he  who  had 
been  raised  by  his  kindness  from  conipara* 
tive  obscurity  to  the  most  important  place 
at  court  ?    According  to  every  calculation 
of  which  his  mind  was  capable,  Becket  ap- 
peared to  Henry  not  only  the  fittest  person 
for  the  sacred  office,  but  a  man  so  pecu- 
liarly marked  out  by  piety  and  profound 
knowledge   of   the   tenets  of    his   church, 
and  by  every  other    distinction  of  talent 
and  acquirement,   combined  with  a  mar- 
vellous justness  of   reasoning  and   sound 
discretion,  that  it  seemed  to  the  infatuated 
inonarch  as  if  God,   in  his  especial  care 
rf  him   and  his   kingdom,  had  sent  this 
extraordinary    naan    to    his    side    at    the 
^cry  moment  when   he    had    most    need 
of  him. 
He  did  not  conceal  from   himself  that 
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sich  an  ^fpointroent  would  in  all  proba> 
Wity  meet  with  some  opposition;  for  the 
<^5ce  was  too  important  not  to  be  the  object 
of  envy  and  ambition  to  every  dlgnitarj'  of 
the  church.  There  vias  one  in  particular, 
Gflben,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  long 
op«Uy  asserted  his  claim  to  it ;  but  all  this 
seemed  to  Henry  a  matter  of  slight  im- 
portance when  compared  to  the  immense 
adrantages  his  kingdom  would  derive  from ' 
a  more  just  and  impartial  administra- 
tioo  of  justice  than  it  had  hitherto  t-ver 
enjoyed. 

On  these  thoughts  and  resolutions  Henn" 
loi^  pondered;  but  he  kept  them  locked 
up  in  his  breast.  So  fully  had  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  measure,  and  so  conTJnced 
was  he  of  its  expediency,  that  he  resolved 
neither  to  ask  counsel  nor  raise  any  sannise 
upon  the  matter ;  and,  so  cautiously  did  he 
guard  the  secret  of  his  intentions,  that  when, 
after    a  httle  time,  it  became  known  thai 
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the  venerable  Theobald  was  no  more, 
lone  would  have  guessed  that  in  Thomas 
;  Becket  they  had  beheld  the  future 
jTchbishop  of  Canterbury. 


CHAPTER    XVII] 


The   days  passed  on,  and  b 
alienation  to  the  sorrow  and 
mind  in  which  the  unhappy  Rosf 
plunged.     From  the  hour  whe 
for  her  own  purposes,  had  paid 
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to  shun  every  eye  was  all  that  she  hoped 
for  or  desired,    A  more  selfish  or  exacting 
nature    than   that  of  Henry    might  have 
taken   umbrage  at  such  unlooked-for  con- 
duct,  which  was  certainly  not  flattering  to 
a  lover  ;  but  Henry  was  not  selfish.     He 
was  the  most  generous  of  men — that  is,  he 
was  just  selfish  enough  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;    he  never  denied  himself  any  gra- 
tification which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
procure  ;    but    when    that    was  obtained, 
nothing  could  equal  the  kindness   of  his 
heart,  or  his  liberality  and  indulgence  for 
the  weakness  or  follies  of  others.     As  this 
IS  the  sum-total  of  imselfishness  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  generous  of  men,  Henry 
as  fully  deserved  the  epithet  as  any  other 
of  his  sex.      Having  unhesitatingly  been 
the  cause   of   the   sorrow  of   Rosamond, 
ke  was  perfectly  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
^ce  which   cost  him  nothing,    in     order 
^  Boothe  the  terror  or  dispel  the  scruples 


!  to  mr,  Ub  words  brougU 
>  ktr  hevt.      Though   hi 
M  was   as   sincere  and  atf 
'  ^Dwpd  in   human  breas^ 
tm  Hiad  kad  m  power  orer    hers.     Sh4 
fiMeaed  to  1b   cnmwiitinps    and    advice 
«U  gnctefe,  and  geatieaess,  and  lore 
he  las  TOtce  fell  npoo  ber  ear  withoWB 
reachnu;  ber  sooL     Ii  was  to  her  like  the  ] 
voice  of  one  who  speaks  be  knows  not  of   ' 
what :    though    touched   by   the    tdndness 
which  it  breathed,  it  failed  to  bring  cou- 
riction    to    her  mind,  or   to    ber   troubled 
spirit    rppoee.      A    b%her    iniluence     was    J 
wanting,  ere  she  could  do  otherwise  than    I 
tremble  and  mourn.    A  higher  influence 
alone  could  reconcile  ber  with   herself,— 
for  it  was  her  own  condemnation  that  W 
bowed  her  to  the  earth.     The  conduct  uf 
those  around  her  added  to  her  perplexity.    It, 
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She  felt  that  her  secret  might  be  suspected 
by  manVy  and  must  be  known  to  some 
within  the  castle  walls^ — yet  not  a  lip  had 
ceased  to  smile  at  her  approach,  not  a 
momentarv  frown  had  darkened  the  brow 
of  either  matron  or  maid  whom  she 
addressed.  On  the  contrar\-,  whenever  she 
appeared,  an  eager  crowd  hovered  on  her 
steps^  and  by  every  possible  blandishment 
sought   to   prove  to   her    its    favour    and 


The  heart  of  Rosamond  revolted  from 

such  conduct  with  scorn.     Hypocrisy  had 

not    yet  joined  itself  to  her  weakness  to 

throw   its   flimsy   veil   over   any  or  every 

vice.      Within    her    o\vti    breast    sat   her 

honest  and  impartial  judge;    his   fiat  had 

long  since  gone  forth,  and  Rosamond  knew 

that  she  had  sinned   against   Divine   and 

human  laws.     Not   all   the   busy  hum  of 

admiring    multitudes,    not    even    the    still 

^ote  dangerous  power — the  voice  of  him 
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she  loved — could  ha^'e  persuaded  h 
abate  one  iota  of  the  harsh  judgmei 
had  pronounced  against  herself ;  the 
so,  because  she  felt  there  was  no  n 
ance  within  her  heart.  There  was  si 
and  remorse,  and  sorrow,  but  not  re 
ance.  Few  woidd  have  found  co 
either  to  look  thus  clearly  into  their 
souls,  or  to  own  to  themselves  all 
they  saw  within  there ;  but  in  this  y 
and  untutored  child,  enough  of  the  na 
good  that  God  had  planted  there 
remained,  to  point  out  the  defomiit 
sin.  In  this  state  of  mind,  her  suffei 
were  intense ;— no  hand  was  near  to  g 
or  save,  though  she  was  tempest-to 
upon  the  dark  ocean  of  sorrow  and  te 
tation  and  despair ! 

Another  circumstance  added   deeply 
her    distress,  and   pang   followed   pang 
the  days  succeeded  each   other,  and 
same  inability  remained  to  extricate  her 
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from  this  overwhelming  difficulty.  She 
could  not  confess  her  sins,  for  Becket,  her 
confessor,  was  absent ;  and  he  had  ever 
strictly  charged  her  to  seek  no  other  aid 
than  his  own.  From  the  first  moment,  she 
had  longed  to  pour  forth  her  sorrows  to 
the  ear  of  the  Church  ;  yet  by  an  untoward 
chance  she  had  been  prevented  from  so 
doing.  She  might  pass  the  day  and  the 
night  in  prayer;  but  it  seemed  to  her  of 
no  avail,  without  the  crowning  ceremony 
of  free  and  unreserved  confession.  How 
often  had  he  said  to  her  "  that  every  sin 
should  be  remitted  which  was  fully  con- 
fessed." And  she,  who  was  ready  to  lay 
bare  each  fibre  of  her  heart  to  his  all- 
searching  eye,  was  debarred  from  making 
the  only  atonement  which  she  felt  would 
be  of  the  slightest  use.  Rosamond  was  a 
perfect  type  of  a  complete  child  of  Rome, 
except  that  she  did  not  yet  practise  the 
hypocrisy  to  which  she   submitted.      She 
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had    been    taught    from    her  infancy  the 
creed  according  to  which  she  worshipped, 
and  the  implicit  faith  so  strongly  inipreased, 
was,  with  lier,  no  pretext.     She  might  rv]j 
upon  the  conscience  of  another  instead  of 
her  own*    but  she  implicitly  believed  that 
she  was  right  in  so  doing.     Tliat  the  priest 
to  whom  she  told  her  sins  had  power  from 
God  to  forgive  her  if  he  saw  fit ;  and  that 
after  such  absolution  she  was  spotless  in  ■ 
the    eyes    of  God    and  man,  was    another 
tenet  of  which  she  never  had  admitted  a 
doubt.     No   holier  light  had    ever  shone 
upon  her  mind;    and  that  mind,  hitherto 
so   pure,  and   still  so  honest  and  straight- 
forward, had  never  contemplated  the  ex- 
pansive nature  of  the  belief  in  which  sbf 
had  been  so  carefully  trained,  or  the  vile 
uses    to    which    its    doctrines    might  I* 
applied.     Impious,   indeed,  and  unworthj 
of    the    grace    of    God,    would    she    have 
deemed    herself,    had    she,    even    for  » 
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snty  presumed  to  think  for  lierself,  or 
lloi^  another  path  than  that  marked 
>r  her  by  the  hand  she  trusted.  She 
ired  in  the  words  of  Becket  as  in 
ii  itself. 

this  trying  hour,  it  was  therefore 
ly  sorrowful  to  Rosamond  to  be  sepa- 
L  from  her  father-confessor  and  friend — 
more  so,  because  from  him  shone  the 

ray  of  hope  that  gleamed  upon  her 
ent  despair.  Not  a  word  of  her  last 
fession  but  sounded  ever  present  to  her 
She  remembered  that  when  she  had 
>rmed  him  of  her  difficulty,  and  urged 
on  him  her  earnest  desire  to  fly,  Becket 
1  peremptorily  commanded  her  to  re- 
m.  Why  he  had  so  done  she  never 
Dold  have  dared  to  inquire.  She  had 
leyed  his  order ;  and  by  it  was  led  into 
Qptation  she  had  not  been  able  to  with- 
and.  That  she  should  charge  this  sin 
^  another  head  than  her    own  was  an 
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additional  crime  too  hehioiu  for  her  era 
to  contemplate  without  horror.  Tba  hhr 
she  felt  the  weight  of  her  fimlt,  the  mm 
intolerable  became  her  anxicrty  to  vaAKO' 
then  her  mind  in  some  d^ree  by  a  ftiO 
confession.  Becket,  howera,  did  not  re- 
turn ;  and  she  dreaded  his  displeann 
should  she  impart  to  other  ear  than  In 
all  that  she  had  to  say.  He  had  tat- 
bidden  her  in  his  absence  to  seek  i^ 
other  confessor. 

Tormented    by    her    thoughts,  ifae  it 
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igers  about  to  summon  Becket  to  his 
Ene;  but  in  a  long  and  careful  letter^ 
rusted  to  their  care,  she  told  him  every 
night  that  had  passed  through  her  mind 
on  the  hour  when  she  had  last  beheld 
xu  Neither  extenuation  nor  excuse  was 
vanced  in  her  simple  and  truthful  nar- 
tive,  although  blotted  by  the  agonizing 
ars  of  shame.  The  outpourings  of  her 
Mort  were  there,  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
Ltention  willingly  to  abide  by  his  de<pision 
Dd  command,  was  as  fervent  as  the  sorrow 
rhich  she  felt  was  profound. 

With  a  trembling  heart,  she  watched  the 
departure  of  those  whose  hands  bore  the 
nighty  secret  which,  to  her,  was  life  or 
death.  Many  days  must  elapse  before  their 
letum ;  and  she  resolved  to  pass  the  interval 
in  the  deepest  meditation  and  prayer.  Many 
dtqrg  did  elapse,  and  many  more  followed ; 
^  the  messengers  did  not  return.  The 
delay  caused  no  anxiety  in  the  mind  of 
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Henry,  for  it  was  a  common  and  every-d^ 
occurrence  that  travellers  accomplisha 
their  journey  only  by  taking  inorf  tha 
double  the  time  tliey  had  allotted  to  th«il 
selves  as  sufficient  for  their  expcdidoi 
To  Rosamond,  however,  the  martjTdoa 
of  suspense  was  now  added  to  her  form^ 
grief.  She  dreaded  lest  by  some  imforc- 
seen  accident  her  lettere  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Queen ;  but  altboi 
slie  folt  all  the  temerity  of  writing  them, 
not  for  a  moment  did  she  repent  of  the 
deed.  It  was  a  duty  her  religion  imposed, 
and  for  worlds  she  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  its  fulfilment. 

Another  fear  weighed  more  heaiily  oo 
her  mind.  If  Becket  should  be  aiigrj'  with 
her — if,  as  her  confessor,  he  deemed  iKJ 
too  sinful  to  be  commiserated  or  foipven- 
then,  indeed,  she  felt  she  could  not  endure 
the  blow.  His  word  was,  to  her,  like  tb*  . 
decree  of  Heaven ;   and  not  to  obtain  any 
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rldly  advantage  would  she  have  dared 
deviate  a  hair's  hreadth  from  his  com- 
ads.  However  hard  or  cruel  his  sen- 
dee, she  was  resolved  to  abide  by  it, 
Duld  he  ordain  even  separation  from 
i  King,  she  would  instantly  obey;  and, 

retirii:^  to  a-  convent,  prove  to  him 
m  sincere  was  her  submission  to  his 
IL  Rosamond  shuddered  as  she  dwelt 
jK>n  this  possibility ;  but  it  never  occurred 
>  her  to  doubt  the  power  of  Becket  to 
iffict  either  that  or  any  other  punish- 
nent,  whatever  might  be  its  severity.  She 
only  felt,  with  her  young  and  loving  heart, 
that  once  separated  from  him  she  loved, 
nd  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all,  death 
would  soon  be  her  portion  on  earth. 

So  &miliar  had  this  thought  grown  to 
her  mind,  that  she  constantly  meditated 
'Jpon  it  The  portals  of  the  grave  were 
Wore  her  eyes  on  one  side,  while,  on  the 
^er,  was  happiness  unspeakable ;  and  she 
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foigot  the  guilt  in  the  nabml  delight  <^ 
woman's  heart, — that  cf  loTing  and  hesflS 
loTed.    Morality  had  aever  been  impreai^ 

upon   her  mind  in  any  shiqie  but  one 

obedience  to  the  orders  oS  her  confeBSO''^ 
and  to  those,  without  demnr  or  snbte^ 
fi^,  she  was  perfectly  rea^  to  snbnLm 
Rosamond,  therefore,  foBj  penuaded  Ot^m 
her  fate  solely  depended  upon  Beck^i^ 
waited  his  answer  to  her  open  avowal  o 
her  ^s  with  a  tremblhig  anxiety,  iriod 
betrayed  more  of  fear  than  of  hope.    Ser 
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words  of  love  thrilled  upon  her  ear.  If 
the  rule  of  the  Lady  Isolda  had  been 
harsh  in  former  days,  what  would  it  now 
be,  i¥hen,  guilty  and  degraded,  she  would 
:  merit  nothing  but  contempt  and  reproach  ? 
The  cheek  of  Rosamond  burnt  with  shame 
at  the  idea,  and  she  thought  of  Becket 
and  bis  terrible  sentence  with  a  sentiment 
of  teiTor  she  coidd  not  overcome ;  and, 
while  longing  for  his  answer  to  her  letter, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  throw  some 
light  upon  her  future  fate,  she  dreaded  to 
■ee  it  arrive. 

Day  after  day,  however,  passed  on,  and 
gtill  no  answer  came.  Rosamond  trembled 
and  wept ;  and  it  might  have  seemed  to  her 
ahready  that  the  path  of  love  was  not  strewn 
with  roses,  as  she  had  imagined^  for  her 
lightness  of  heart  was  gone,  and  a  self-im- 
posed solitude  and  penance  were  the  earliest 
fruits  of  her  fault  A  feelmg  of  despair  was 
gathering  round  her  heart  as  sometimes,  in 


her  childishness  of  fear,  she  fancied  that 
Becket  had  cast  her  off  for  ever. 

She  was  sitting  one  evening  alone,  and 
occupii^  much  as  on  that  night  when  Bea- 
trix hail  paid  her  a  last  visit,  only  that, 
as  usual  with  her  when  deeply  engaged 
either  in  penitence  or  prayer,  she  had  ex- 
changed lier  usual  dress  and  ornaments  for 
the  simple  Beniardine  habit  of  the  novice 
of  Clairvanx.  In  one  comer  of  her  chamber 
she  had  placed  a  large  crucifix  of  ivory; 
and,  drawing   a   black   curtfun    across  the 
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guardians  of  her  soul^  Rosamond  hourly 
addressed  the  most  heartfelt  prayers ;  but, 
as  yet,  their  mtercession  had  been  of  no 
ayail,  for  the  load  of  her  misery  was  not 
lightened,  and  uncertainty  still  preyed  upon 
her  mind. 
[         In  this  manner  she  passed  the  hours  from 

to  the  midnight  chime ;  when,  worn 
out  by  her  own  tears  and  supplications,  she 
at  length  arose  from  her  knees  and,  sitting 
dawn  by  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Another  day  was  added  to  the  rest,  and  still 
no  relief  to  her  fears.  She  resolved  to 
intreat  the  King  to  allow  her  to  go  next  day 
to  the  Nunnery  of  Godstowe,  to  pass  a  few 
hours  in  more  austere  devotion  than  she 
had  yet  done.  One  of  the  holy  sisters  had 
died  within  its  walls,  and  the  fiincral  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day.  The  mind  of 
Rosamond,  attuned  to  sadness,  led  her  to 
thoughts  of  peace  and  rest  connected  with 
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the  moumiiil  ceremony,  and  she  trished  to 
be  present  at  it  with  a  longing  that  none 
but  a  troubled  heart  can  know.  The  echo 
of  the  funereal  chaunt  seemed  even  now  to 
linger  on  her  ear ;  the  slow  train  of  nuns 
follo\ving  to  the  grave  her  whom  they  had 
fondly  loved,  glided  before  her  eyes.  In 
imagination,  Rosamond  was  already  there. 
Thus  soothed  by  the  contemplation  of  grief 
in  others,  she  gradually  forgot  to  think  upoa 
her  own.  As  she  sat  dreaming  of  sad  atxl 
holy  things,  she  had  become  in  some  d^ree 
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Becket  stood  before  her!  He  still  wore 
his  riding-dress^  and  by  its  appearance  he 
seemed  to  have  travelled  far. 

In  one  moment  Rosamond  had  forgotten 
all  her  sorrows  and  her  fears ;  he  stood  be- 
fore her,  and  every  other  feeling  was  merged 
in  the  terrible  sensation  of  shame  with  which 
she  was  overwhelmed  The  joy  of  his 
retom  was  at  that  instant  unfelt ;  for  she 
dared  not  look  upon  his  face.  As  he 
advanced  towards  her^  she  was  overcome 
by  terror, — she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  long,  golden  hair  fell  round 
her  like  a  veil, — so  beautiful  did  she  look 
in  her  shrinking  attitude  of  supplication, 
that  even  Becket,  who  had  seen  her  from 
her  in£EUicy,  gazed  with  admiration  upon  her, 
and  secretly  confessed  that  the  infatuation 
of  Henry  had  nothing  very  astonishing 
in  it. 

Rosamond  did  not  speak.    For  some  time 
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Becket  also  remained  aUnt;  not  tint  \m 
was  uncertain  of  what  he  had  to  euj,  £■ 
he  had  long  since  decided  upon  diat,  bat  ke 
wished  to  give  his  young  penitent  fbll  time 
to  recover  her  tranquillity,  in  ardet  tlut  not 
one  of  her  thoi^hts  should  esc^e  him. 
For  this  he  had  purposely  delayed  hii 
arrival  until  such  time  as  he  knew  all  in  die 
castle,  save  her  he  souf^t,  would  be  saft^ 
wr^ped  in  repose.  At  length  he  spok^— 
and  his  voice,  although  serious,  was  not 
severe. 
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will  remain  upon  the  name  of  him  who  has 
dared  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  that  which  he 
should  have  held  clear  and  unclouded  to 
his  dying  day.** 

'•  Yes,  my  father, — I  know  it,"  said  Rosa- 
mond^  in  the  same  tone. 

**  You  did  not  pray, — and  have  neglected 
fast  and  vigil  Y'  said  Becket,  solemnly. 

**  Now  the  holy  saints  bear  witness  that 
I  have  prayed  to  them  all  in  turn,  beginning 
with  our  own  blessed  Saint  Bernard ;  and 
each  day,  morning  and  evening,  besides 
meditating  on  the  blessed  mysteries,  I  have 
recited  the  whole  rosary  to  the  pure,  holy 
Mary,  Queen  of  Virgins  and  Mother  of  God ; 
together  with  the  Pater,  Credo,  Ave,  Gloria 
Patri,  and  Salve  Regina  at  the  beginning 
of  each  mystery.  Holy  father," — here  Rosa- 
mond seemed  to  gain  a  little  courage, — 
*'  deem  me  not  so  lost  as  ever  to  forget  my 
prayers,  or  defraud  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  one 
instant  of  her  praise  ?    Sainted  Mary,  look 
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down  from  Heaven  upon  me^fn:  I  ^eik 
the  truth ! " 

"  If  you  have  pnqred,"  and  Becked 
sternly,  "  you  have  let  thou^its  of  worid^ 
gain  mingle  with  thoughts  of  HeaTOL  Yon 
desired  to  rule  the  King ;  you  iriBhed.  far 
honours — and  riches — and  power  7* 

"  No,  my  father*  not  so/  aaswend 
Rosamond,  earnestly. 

"  You  hear  malice  to  the  Qneca^  and 
would  catise  her  grief?"  said  Becked  with  a 
searching  glance. 
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think  upon  his  name  7 "  demanded  Beckett 
harshly. 

"  I  will  obey  you,  father,  in  all  that  I 
can.  I  will  never  see  him  more,"  was  the 
meek  reply  of  the  poor  girl.  "  But,**  she 
continued,  as  suddenly  raising  herself  from 
her  stooping  position  she  knelt  upright  and 
clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  '^  but 
not  to  think  of  him,  is  more  than  I  can 
promise.^  I  may  not  lie  to  God  and  the 
holy  saints.  I  must  think  of  him,  father, 
untQ  my  brain  turns,  and  my  heart  breaks. 
It  will  not  be  long  first ;  for,  without  him, 
Hfe  would  be  far  worse  than  death." 

"  You  love  him,  then,  so  much  ? "  asked 
Becket,  with  emotion. 

*'  Father,"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  passion- 
ately, ''  more  than  Heaven ! — and  earth ! — 
and  life  1  Better  than  Heaven, — for  have  I 
not  offended  Heaven  for  his  sake  ?  Better 
than  earth, — since,  without  him,  it  were  a 
tomb  !    Better  than  myself, — ^for  have  I  not 
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lost  myself?  Yet  all  this  would  I  suflet 
again,  only  to  hear  him  call  a  blesai^ 
on  my  name.  Think  not,  father,  that  1 
fear  to  die ;  for  if  I  did,  would  it  not  be 
for  him  ?  Holy  father,  you  asked  me  if  1 
loved.  I  have  spoken  truly.  This  is  what 
I  feel.  Now,  in  my  turn,  I  ask  you,  is  this 
love?" 

As  Rosamond  slowly  uttered  the  last  fe» 
words,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of 
Becket  with  ^  earnestness  that  for  a  iDO- 
ment  made   him  turn  away  his  own.   A 
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his  brain ;  and  a  momentary  pang  of  jea- 
lousy wrung  his  heart  while  he  remembered 
that  he  had  never  been  loved. 

As  he  looked  at  the  helpless  being  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet,  with  her  wild  throbbing 
heart  so  warm  and  true,  and  with  her 
almost  superhiunan  beauty,  he  well  nigh 
ciursed  the  vows  that  bound  him.  Cold  and 
desolate  must  be  his  fate,  and  such  a  heart 
could  never  beat  for  him.  It  was  but  a 
moment  that  he  suffered  such  thoughts  to 
dwell  within  his  breast —  a  bitter  moment — 
but  it  passed ;  and,  recalling  his  scattered 
senses,  ambition  resumed  her  throne.  Fear- 
ful that  Rosamond  should  m  any  degree 
read  his  thoughts,  his  voice  assumed  a 
deeper  tone  of  gravity  as  he  replied  to  her 
question, — 

"  Rash,  impious  girl !  You  ask  if  this  is 
love.  I  tell  you  it  is  sin — a  black  and 
deadly  sin !  You  worship  an  earthly  idol 
for    your    God.      That  is    a   sin   only  to 
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be  atoned    tor    by  repentance.      Do  you 
rq)eDt  1" 

*'  Holy  father,"  replied  Rosamond. 
thoughtfiilly,  but  very  steadily,  "  I  repent 
me  of  the  sin — that  is,  I  repent  me  of  i 
haling  given  offence  to  God  and  broken 
his  ]a.v/;  but  of  the  love  that  led  me  to 
that  sin,  I  do  not  repent." 

The  honest  simplicity  ivith  which    poor 
Rosamond  unveiled    the    secrets    of  bcfj 
heart,    almost     pro\oked     a     smile    icom  I 
Becket ;  but  having  satisfied  hunself  of  aD    i 
he  wanted  to   know,  which   was  whether 
the  love  of  Rosamond  was  strong  enough 
to  endure,  he  began  to  grow  weary  of  the 
part  he  was  playing.     The   ceremony  of 
confession  had  value  in  his  eyes  only  in 
proportion  to  the  secular  advantages  to  b* 
gained   from    it.     He  hastened,    therefore^ 
somewhat  to  shift  his  ground.     Making' 
sign  to  Rosamond  to  rise  from  her  kneft 
he  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  do«n 
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room ;  then  sitting  down  at  the  table^  he 
in  a  Mnder  tone  than  he  had  yet  used^ — 
My  dou^ter^  your  fault  is  too  strong 
jTOur  mmd*  The  voice  of  earthly  pas- 
has so  darkened  your  sense,  that  you 
lot  form  any  wholesome  judgment  of 
t  is  true  repentance  and  what  is  not. 
',  spirit  may  truly  be  willing,  but  the 
li  is  weak.  Our  Holy  Church,  however, 
ts  great  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  has 
reed  that  atonement  may  also  wash 
iy  sin;  but  if  the  sin  be  great,  the 
Dement  must  be  greater.  Such  is  the 
r  of  our  good  and  glorious  Mother,  the 
Ay  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  never 
^but  gathers  her  pious  and  obedient 
ildren  closely  beneath  her  wings.  Inas- 
ich  as  you  have  truly  confessed,  you,  my 
aghter^  have  partly  obeyed;  but  what 
(nement  are  you  ready  to  make  to  an 
mded  God,  if  your  sin  be  remitted  to 
I?" 
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'*  Father,  in  all  things  I  will  be  guii 
by  you;  but  ask  not " 

"  Refrain,"  interrupted  Becket,  hast 
"  refrain,  my  daughter,  from  such  impii 
thoughts  of  love.  Lift  up  your  heart 
Heaven,  and  pray  the  Virgin  Queen 
mediate  between  the  Holy  One  and  y< 
Say,  what  upon  her  altar  will  you  lay, 
through  her  intercession,  you  are  pi 
doned  now?" 

"Take  all  that  I  have— all !— all !"  e 
claimed  Rosamond,  rapturously,  "  Tal 
what  you  will,  my  father,  so  that  I  go  m 
hence  !  Tell  me  what  prayers  and  penanc 
to  endure,  what  fasts  and  vigils  to  observe 
leave  me  but  breath  enough  to  Hve  and  love 
and  I  will  bless  and  worship  you,  even  « 
I  bless  and  worship  the  Saints  above!" 

Again  Becket  felt  sadness  creeping  ova 
him  as  these  wild  words  burst  from  ^ 
lips  of  the  half-frantic  girl.  But  he  turned 
once  more  to  his  worldly  gain  : 
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^rayer  and  penance  shall  you  have," 

dd,    slowly  and  sternly ;  "  for  by  it 

e    heart  purified,  and  the  spirit  lifted 

the  grosser  things  of  earth.    There- 

my    daughter,   Usten   to   my   words, 

so     shall    you    be    cleansed    from 

•    sin.     Three  times  each  day  before 

image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  shall  you 

id     barefooted,   and    pray,  with    ashes 

fwn    upon   yoiu-  head,   one   hour  each 

e;    and   till    the    last    prayer    is    said 

1  must  not  break  yoiu-  fast.    Will  you 

this?" 

"  I  will,  my  father,"  replied  Rosamond, 
leeling  down. 

"  And  for  sacrifice,  much  will  be  needed 
a:  a  sin  Uke  yours.  The  anger  of  the 
<ord  must  be  appeased.  Are  you  pre- 
wed,  at  any  cost,  to  buy  the  absolution 
tf  which  you  stand  in  need  ? "  asked 
^ket,  with  an  anxiety  he  could  not 
Aolly  conceal. 


and  jewels,  and  in  gold  mi 
offering  be  made,  but  all  your  1 
and  retainers  must  pass  at  oi 
keeping  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
now  have,  and  all  that  you  d 
possess,  must  alike  be  dedic 
glory  of  God.  I,  as  his  poor  n 
upon  earth,  will  receive  it  at 
Say,"  he  added,  insidiously  rec; 
thoughts  his  former  threat,  lei 
mous  sacrifice  demanded  mij 
degree  rmse  a  doubt  within  he 
I  absolve  you  of  your  sin,  thi 
it  no  longer  sin,  and  suffer  yo 

within    thf    nnlnr^c    nf   tht^    Ki-n 
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earth.  All,  all  is  yours !  "  said  Rosamond, 
as  joyously  as  before  she  had  spoken  vnth 
grief. 

'*  Then,  swear  it !  "  pursued  Becket, 
solemnly;  *'and  swear,  moreover,  in  all 
things  to  be  obedient  to  my  will,  and  never 
to  know  aught  that  may  concern  the  Holy 
Chinrch  without  instantly  apprizing  me  of 
iL  All  that  the  King  may  say  or  do 
ivherein  her  interests  may  be  affected  must 
you  confide  to  me.  All  that  you  can  do, 
hy  persuasion  or  advice,  to  advance  her 
welfere  or  her  power,  must  be  fiiUy  done ; 
else  is  your  sin  and  that  of  Henry  un- 
abmed  and  unabsolved.  Swear  then,  my 
daughter  ;  and  remember,  if  you  break 
fcith  with  me,  even  to  the  shadow  of  a 
flwught,  you  shall  be  accursed  here  and 
kcreafler ;  you  shall  straightway  be  driven 
from  the  King ;  and  in  the  darkest  depth 
of  purgatory  your  soul  shall  lie  for  ever! — 


*'  My  father,  I  am  ready.  Even  as  you 
have  said,  so  nill  I  do,"  answered  Rosa- 
niond.  raising  her  head  wiUi  a  calm  and 
Tt^soliiie  air.  All  traces  of  fear  and  anxiety 
had  suddenly  vanished  from  her  &ce. 

"  Swear !  thon,  my  daughter,"  reiterated 
Ixvktt.  with  less  austerity  than  before; 
"  a".id.  Txmemher  your  oath  is  roistered  in 

r^ichic  K^th  her  hands  within  those  <tf 
Ivviii:.  Rovimond  slowly,  hut  without 
"~(-s-.:Ani'*r.,   i^lwed  his   mandate  in  these 
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md  Martyrs,  Angels  and  Archangels — ^by 
iD  the  lacred  Host  of  Heaven,  I  swear 
gain,  £EUlier  m  God,  to  have  no  other  will 
bn  yours !  ^ 

She  bowed  her  head  reverently  as  she 
loke,  and,  releasing  her  hands,  crossed 
srself  devoutly. 

"  It  is  well,  my  daughter,**  replied 
ecket,  making  a  sign  to  her  to  rise, 
hen  drawing  a  scroll  from  his  leathern 
irpsire,  he  spread  it  upon  the  table  and 
^an  to  write.  After  a  few  minutes,  he 
laced  the  scroll  before  Rosamond^  and 
immanded  her  to  sign.  She  hastily 
beyed;  and  Becket,  folding  up  the  docu- 
ment, replaced  it  in  his  pouch.  Then 
nng,  he  said, — 

**  My  child,  as  you  have  been  a  good 
id  obedient  daughter,  so  the  Holy  Church 
B8  accepted  your  atonement^  and  cleansed 
tm  from  your  sin.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
as  looked  down  upon  you,  and  by  my 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the 

great  event  on  which  Henry  had  built  all 

Yris  hopes  of  relief  and  improvement  for  his 

fuffering  subjects  had   come   to  pass,  and 

iRTith  a  bounding  heart  he  hailed  it  as  a 

good  omen  of  future  tranquillity  and  hap- 

'pbess.    The  all-important  office  of  Primate 

of  England  had  once  more  fallen  into  his 

hands;  and,  by  the  death  of  Theobald,  he 

I     ^^  himself  at  liberty  at  once  to  lay  the 


i^ 


kiTif^doin. 

At  a  period  when  might  gei 
precedence  of  right,  and  when 
succession  were  only  so  far  i 
coincided  with  the  caprice  or 
the  power  which  h^pened  at  1 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  it  is  no 
that  so  prudent  and  far-seeing, 
same  time,  so  tenacious  and  d< 
monarch  as  Henry,  shoiJd  viei 
siderable  alarm  the  stealthy  bu 
of  the  noiseless  wave  by  whic 
dom  might  one  day  be  submerge 
subtle  and  encroaching  power  1 
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^ms  helmet  or  coat  of  mail  ?  It  was  also 
Dot  SO  certain  that  the  armed  force  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  always  as  completely  at 
itt  disposal  as  at  that  moment  The  want 
of  a  standing  army  was  one  of  the  terrible 
misfortunes  of  the  age,  which  the  superior 
btelligence  of  Henry  constantly,  but  se- 
cretly, deplored.  The  subversion  of  the 
Peadal  Laws  must  have  preceded  the  exist- 
9ice  of  such  a  disposable  force  as  that  to 
niuch  he  inwardly  aspired ;  but  so  sweeping 
i  measure  as  the  immediate  and  total  re- 
nodelling  of  the  constitution  of  his  king- 
lom  never  was  contemplated  by  him.  He 
blew  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  ages. 

In  the  mean  time  his  army,  chiefly  de- 
pending upon  the  contingents  furnished  by 
lie  barons  and  owners  of  castles,  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  solely  and  implicitly 
iBider  his  control.  He  had  done  much  in 
clearing  his  country  of  the  mercenary  troops 
^  which  it  was  infested ;  but  at  any  mo- 
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dwelt,  and  with  whom  his  every-day  eidst- 
ence  was  closely  interwoven,  rather  than  to 
a  prince  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  Thus 
the  King  mainly  depended  for  support  upon 
his  barons,  and  not  upon^  the  people.  If 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Church,  by  her  usurping  the  pre- 
TOgatiye  of  governing  and  being  governed 
solely  by  her  own  independent  laws,  the 
power  of  the  King  incurred  great  danger  of 
becoming  weak  and  insignificant 

It  was  the  moment  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Holy  See. 
Princes  and  subjects  were  alike  interested 
in  opposing  an  influence  whose  object  was 
to  narrow  all  their  rights  and  privileges; 
and  Henry  might  fully  count  upon  the 
siq>port  of  many  whose  voices  had  never 
yet  been  raised  in  condemnation  of  the 
grasping  pressure  under  which  they 
groaned.  It  was  not,  however,  to  these 
that  he  looked  with  any  steadfast  confi- 


laboured.  Tliis  was  the  cause 
and  determined  resolution  to 
primacy  upon  Becket;  but,  a 
not  expect  others  to  enter 
which  were  perhaps  not  as  c( 
their  interests  as  his  own,  he 
means  astonished  at  the  violen' 
which,  in  the  shape  of  remons 
offered  to  his  wishes  when  hii 
became  known.  Upon  one  si< 
Bishop  of  London,  claimed  the 
a  right ;  while,  upon  the  other, 
of  Canterbury  asserted  their 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  . 
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eventually  prove  a  universal  benefit,  calmly 
refected  all  interference  and  advice;  and 
Becket  was  formally  installed  as  Primate 
if  England  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
wiyl 

Secure  of  so  able  a  coadjutor  to  his 
lews,  Henry  joyfully  reflected  upon  his 
boice;  for  he  remembered  that  ever  in 
is  many  long  conversations  with  Becket 
pon  the  subject,  he  had  shown  himself 
mt  rigidly  just  in  his  condemnation  of 
1  usurpation  upon  the  part  of  the  Church, 
id  most  anxious  for  the  investigation 
ad  reform  of  every  species  of  abuse.  He 
X)ke  but  to  echo  and  approve  every 
lought  of  the  King ;  who,  in  the  full 
scurity  of  unsuspecting  confidence,  felt  as 
*a  second  self  now  filled  the  Archiepiscopal 
Iffone.  Never  since  he  had  ascended  the 
hrone  of  England,  had  Henry  been  half 
0  light-hearted,  nor  thought  himself  so 
*cure  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  when 
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fertile  fii^  time  be  haled  1m  fiiendnii 
&Toanie  bv  his  new  thie^ 

This  decision,  which  die  Kin;  had  to 
peremptonh'  made,  was  die  aame  of  no 
tittle  surprise  to  his  cumtieia,  who  Cor  the 
mast  p&it  were  aware  of  the  itnH^  deaie 
he  entert^cd  of  croshnig  the  adtautc*  of 
the  hierarrhv  in  his  donmiioiis.  To  thoK 
who  wen  ignorant  of  the  great  mtellectiHl 
powers  of  Becket,  the  dioicc  rf  Hooy 
appeared  a  mere  matter  of 
while  to  others,  better  i 
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*®^«tter  to  play  his  part,  he  had,  after  it 
^^  ^^^rferred  upon  him,  actually  made  a 
™t  of  declining  the  important  office.     No 
^  Wore  thoroughly  made  himself  master 
of  eveiy  light  and  shade  in  the  nature  and 
dqxjdtion  of  another  than  he  had  of  those 
tf  Heniy,  and  his  expectations  were  not 
dn^ipointed  when  the  King  firmly  insisted 
i^n  his  acceptance  of  the  post     One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  character  of  Henry 
W88  that  of  never  asking  advice  upon  any 
pdnt  which  he  deemed  of  great  import- 
ince,     Becket  well  knew  that  when   an 
opinion  solely  emanated  firom  himself  the 
King  was  incapable   of  change.     It  was, 
therefore,  quite  safe  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  moderation  by   endeavoiuing    to 
oppose  his  wishes;   and,  in   the   eyes   of 
Aiany,  he   took   charge   of  the  high  post 
confided  to  him  more  in  obedience  to  the 
King  than  fi*om  any  desire  of  his  own. 
No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  his  new 
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office,  than  he  gave  full  rein  to  the  love 
of  ostentation  and  display,  which  was  one 
of  the  cherished  passions  of  his  heart.  U, 
as  Chancellor,  he  had  dazzled  all  eyes,  he 
became  as  Archbishop  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  His  palace  at  Canterbuiy  would  have 
eclipsed  most  of  those  of  reigning  sove- 
reigns. Several  hundred  knights  feasted 
daily  at  his  table,  and  open  house  was  kept 
for  all  comers  of  every  description.  The 
officers  of  his  household  were  chosen  frcMii 
the  first  families  in  the  land, — for  all  were 
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scattering  gold  and  silver  pieces  to  the 
people  who  thronged  the  road^  and  making 
presents  to  all  who  were  presented  to  him, 
k  gave  orders  that  at  every  inn  where  he 
might  stop  to  rest,  every  article  of  plate, 
wearing-apparel,  or  fiimitnre,  which  had 
been  mipacked  for  his  use,  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  owners  of  the  house  which 
bad  afforded  him  shelter. 

Such  princely  magnificence  could  not  fail 
of  attracting  numerous  admirers,  and  in  a 
d^tary  of  the  Church  it  told  with  a  dan- 
gerously-increasing effect ;  yet  Henry,  blind 
to  the  excesses  of  his  favoiuite,  continued 
to  lavish  upon  him  the  means  of  continuing 
fliis  insane  course  of  expense,  and,  further 
to  mark  his  approbation,  paid  him  a  visit 
^  state,  appearing  highly  gratified  and 
amused  at  perceiving  that  his  own  Court 
'^  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  more  than  regal 
splendour  of  the  archiepiscopal  Palace. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence, 
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Becket  sometimes  affected  the  v 
plicity  of  mamier.  While  his  table  gioaiied 
beneath  the  weight  of  luxnriea  brought  it 
any  expense  from  every  clime,  he  mmld 
order  a  dish  of  roots  and  water  for  fanrndf, 
— although  his  epicurism  was  so  great  diat 
he  had  been  known  to  give  above  sevooty 
guineas  for  a  single  dish  of  eels,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  esteemed  a  great  taiily. 
In  the  furniture  of  his  room,  and  in  hii 
dress,  the  same  affectation  mariced  his  era- 
duct     All  the    gorgeous  magmflcence  at 
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of  silver  and  of  gold^  a  coarse^  hard  mattress 
was  pointed  out  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
pious  and  self-den3dng  lord  of  all  the  splen- 
dour around. 

In  all  ages  it  has  been  seen  that^  to  a 
certain  degree,  hypocrisy  has  met  with  suc- 
cess. The  weak-minded  are  more  abundant 
upon  the  earth  than  those  of  strong  intellect 
and  sense;  but  the  wilKng-to-be-led  out^ 
number  both.  So  many  people  like  to 
believe  what  they  are  told  (for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  takes  from  them  the 
responsibility  of  thought  and  decision),  that 
any  assertion,  especially  if  bold  and  mar- 
vellous, is  certain  to  gain  considerable  cre- 
dence. It  has  ever  been  more  or  less  the 
same;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  fearftd  hypocrisy  of  Becket,  in  loudly 
attributing  all  his  own  indulgences  in 
worldly  pomp  and  luxury  to  zeal  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Church,  should  find 
£Etvour  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
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multitude  it  was  intended  to  dazzle.  \\ 
does,  however,  ap]>ear  extraordinary,  thai 
to  A  mind  like  that  of  Henry  the  tmc  cha- 
racter of  the  man  should  not  yet  have 
beoocne  iqiporent.  Such,  imhapfMly,  W3» 
the  case.  Too  easily  led  by  those  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  and  too  generous  and 
straigfatforward  not  to  judge  of  others  by 
himself,  he  felt  neither  anxiety  nor  suspi- 
cicHi  upon  the  subject,  and  con6dent]y  reh'ed 
on  him  whu,  from  the  fiisl,  had  beoa  insi- 
diously and  dexterously  endeaTourinp  to 
mine  the  latnmd  beneath  tiis  feet,  as  the 
veiy  person  to  whom  he  might  turn  for 
support  when  the  moment  for  action  should 
aniTe.  I 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Proh  the  hour  of  her  conference  with 
Becket,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
to  recognise  Rosamond.  His  insidious 
<ioan8els  and  fearfiil  doctrines  had  com- 
pletely effected  their  purpose;  and  her 
^d,  freed  from  the  influence  of  its  own 
PTOr  decisions,  at  once  recovered  its  tran- 
quillity.  With  a  faith  in  which  not  a  shadow 
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■  ■I  'i'-/or-rsT  was  blended,  she  tepoeed  upcn 
the  ni^hder  itreagth  of  that  word  Thich 
ci^l  -iv-^T  h-etrn  a  Iilw  eo  bar,  and  oae  that  she 
h*:'.>-v^i  ^■.•  fc-e  of  =uch  undoabted  amcti^ 
an'i  piwer.  ttu:.  had  it  decreed  her  miseiy, 
she  w-alLiI  af  unhesitatiiiglT  have  obeyed 
it=  maii'lii^e.  In  acmpiiIoDsiy  fulfilling  bU 
the  cm'liik'iis  imposed  npon  her  she  fek 
lay  the  onlr  atonement  she  coold  moke; 
and  the  in£iruated  Rosamcnd  imagined 
that  the  absolutioa  she  had  zeceiTed  bf 
the  lips  of  Becket  was  really  gaanmteed  by 
Heaven. 

AVith  such  a  conviction  to  comfort  he* 
mind  and  soothe  down  the  tenon  of  ic 
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the  Strength  of  his  attachment.  A  secret, 
however,  of  such  a  nature,  was  not  to  be 
pteserved  fix)m  the  jealous  and  inquisitive 
eyes  which  crowd  the  walls  not  only  of 
every  sovereign,  but  of  every  individual  who 
has  anything  in  his  power  to  bestow.  It 
Kxm  became  perfectly  understood  that  he 
who  reigned  over  all  hearts  was  ruled  in 
tarn;  and,  as  usual,  it  was  only  by  those 
ufaose  interests  were  injured,  or  whose 
canity  was  mortified,  that  the  veiled  and 
gentle  sway  of  Rosamond  was  eitlier  ques- 
tioned or  condenmed.  All  hastened  to 
{ay  court  to  her  ;  gaiety  and  happiness 
teemed  to  pervade  the  Palace  of  AVood- 
rtock,  and  the  countenances  of  those  within 
Its  precincts  wore  a  less  anxious  and 
ooysterious  expression  than  when  the 
^Dtrigaes  of  love  and  hatred  of  the 
fiooe  Eleanor  secretly  agitated  the  whole 
^^oottnunity. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  however,  the  Queen 
^**>ther  returned  to  the  palace,  nor  showed 
***  least  disposition  to  disturb  the  existence 
^  *ay  of  its  inmates.  After  a  hasty  visit 
^Wdi  the  King  had  paid  to  his  Norman 
'^HJects,  whose  interests  loudly  claimed  his 
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pngence,  in  order   u>   resist   sui 

•g^resEsoos  oo  the  purt  of  Louis 
Uenn'  r«anied  to  his  favoiirit< 
Woodstock  with  a  mien  of  onnil 
■CSS.  It  me  evident  that  th 
iBfcrences  between  him  and  Ele 
ix  ^Ukt  moment  luUcd.  Some  { 
had  channed  the  fiiTT  from  her  n 
«al  her  name  vaa  on  longer  a  wai 
fear  within  the  palace  walls.  I 
Koce,  B  very  difieient  tone  had  1 
bv  Henrv  tc  the  gay  and  Toladle 
wiiich  he  was  surrounded.  The 
Eleanor  was  tor  movement  and  e 
whilo  :hat  of  Heniy.  apart  froo 
L-.ui:iii^.  which  he  looked  upon  at 
sable  occupation;,  was  of  a  &r  m< 
and  Lniellectual  order. 

Til,.'  uiter  ijiorance  of  the  no 
kiii^om  shocked  HemT.".  for,  sur 
he  >^--ii  b>'  rhc  hiiihesi-sounding 
Knh  Fngland  and  France,  there 
few  arnvHi^i  them  who  could  do 
write  ilioir  names,  while  reading 
nK>r^'  raiv  accomplishment.  T 
pitch  lad  this  disgraceful  ignon 
earned,  during  the  reign  of    Ste 
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ication  had  become  a  sort  of  stigma. 
^8  learned  as  a  clerk  "  was  a  common  by- 
Mrd  in  the  mouths  of  the  giddy  courtiers, 
bo  gloried  in  their  barbarous  want  of 
aowledge  ;  and  if  any  of  them  chanced  to 
eceive  a  letter  or  any  written  communica- 
ioii,  he  tossed  it  with  scorn  to  tlie  nearest 
chaplain  or  priest,  to  have  its  meaning  con- 
veyed to  his  ears,  while  all  further  trouble  to 
obtain  information  was  deemed  totally  be*- 
toith  his  care. 

As  this  was  a  custom  tending  m<.)re  and 
Biore  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  it  was  sorely  displeasing  to  the 
Bug ;  but  to  educate  a  whole  nation  at  onco 
was  another  of  those  Herculean  tasks,  from 
which  a  mind  less  energetic  than  that  of 
Heniy  would  have  shrunk  with  dismay. 
As  it  was  too  sweeping  a  reform  to  be 
'dSected  by  any  but  gentle  means,  he  wisely 
tiKJught  bis  own  example  would  be  more 
efectual  than  anything  else  in  engendering 

a  taste  which  it  would  have  been  next  to 

■ 

fflipossible  to  enforce.  Literature  was  his 
^li^t.  So  judiciously  did  he  set  forth  its 
charms,  that  reading  soon  became  the 
fitehion  at  his  court.     Many  sage  and  leamod 
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men,  vho,  till  now,  bad  knginshed  i| 
obscurity,  were  invito  thither ;  and  d 
&iTour  with  which  they  were  received  Ij 
Heniy,  whose  good  taste  and  refinema 
were  folly  ackDOwledged  by  his  ccKirtial 
went  iar  to  dispel  the  foolish  prvji 
hitherto  directed  against  those,  whose 
taiy  houre  had  been  spent  rather  in 
quiring  intellectual  knowledge  than 
learning  how  to  wield  the  battle-axe  or 
poise  the  lance.  It  w^s  a  new  smdy- 
o£  letters,  for  ihs  rude  Saxm  or 
Frenchman;  while  some  few  graver  5ptrifti' 
who  had  been  in  Palestine,  glorieil  nol 
a  Utile  in  the  prospect  of  their  own  coimtij  , 
being  one  day  equal,  if  not  superiffl'.  in 
attainments  to  the  Infidels,  uptm  wbcan  ^ 
looked  with  hatred  and  with  scorn  ;  hot  vh 
were  far  removed  fiom  the  ignorance  in 
which  the  brave  crusaders  languished,  S* 
literature  had  long  since  flourished  in  ibf 
East. 

Almost  all  the  French  and  Latin  poett 
of  the  court  of  Henry  were  forced  V> 
borrow  from  the  more  glowing  imagin^iai' 
of  their  Eastern  brethren  in  the  art ;  *wl 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Simeon  of  Selb. 
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an  officer  of  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
were  the  models  of*  every  poem  that  aj)- 
peared.  Some  few  Avriters  there  were  who 
contented  themselves  with  seeking  nearer 
home  for  subjects  of  inspiration  suitable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  Benedictine  monk,  translated  mt<  > 
Latin  an  old  manuscript  found  in  Brittany, 
liiich  professed  to  be  the  whole  histf>r}' 
of  the  English  kings,  from  their  imaginarx* 
progenitor,  the  Trojan  Brutus,  and  which 
iras  filled  with  feats  of  the  British  Artluir, 
and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  not  le.ss 
astonishing  than  those  of  Charlomagne. 
Thb  long  and  somewhat  ponderous  ]>ro- 
duction,  if  little  attractive  in  itself,  was, 
however,  the  parent  of  many  other?.  It? 
dnlness  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  an  im- 
provement so  much  called  for ;  and  Robert 
Vace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  immediately 
seizing  upon  the  idea  suggested  by  the  work 
of  Geoffrey,  sang,  in  a  lighter  strain,  the 
praises  of  Henr}%  in  a  poem  entitled  ''Le 
felt  d'Angleterre."  The  success  of  this, 
liis  first  attempt  at  romance,  encouraged 
Wace  to  proceed;  and  he  produced  suc- 
cessively, his  celebmted  liistoiy  of  Rollo  of 
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^BonHni4f  ,  ctDed  tbe  ■'Ronaa  de 
^^■d  aevoil  otheR  of  little  ks 
vlucb  kgends  of  "  Rklianl,  SUB  IVsr, 
-Boben  k  Dnb^r  v«re  gnce&Ily 
wiA  aJkacMg  to  ilie  csourt  and 
Bary,  k^ir  [iliwill,  to  the  fo^bI  eir. 

The  vcfy  snbet^rtid  results  of 
tsned  Utoeivara]  a^eniesi  to  wockoot 
pleware  nf  the  K^  SDoa  nosed  ^  a 
o^imitKlan;  and.  to  tlie  great 
of  Wace,  Benoit  de  Sc.  Manr  kid  at  the  ImI 
of  HoBT  &  poem  i^Kin  tbe  'bvjnt 
F'ttnastiB^  of  no  ksB  dian  twentr 

verses  :  wiiile  Latin  tpics  and  phU**ophicil 
^eevxtttaoaa  flijtred  rapidly  from  the  gnm 
peu  of  John  of  Salbbory,  P^ter  .if  fOm, 
Jloeefb  of  Exeter,  Gerald  Barry,  Geoficy 
Vmsauf,  and  ocha«,  whose  Tritii^s.  hitbow 
mheeded.  n>ir  be^n  to  be  duly  sppredaic^ 
and  tkxkvred. 

Tbe  (DCal  dtat^  pTDi^Ked  by  tbe  »- 
ttoductim  and  cultivatioa  cf  saA  yatsiBU 
ac  tbe  coan  of  Henzy  was  bi^y  distastcftl 
to  »<ike.  whtk,   vy  others,   it   afibrded  tb* 
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most  genuine  delight.     To  Rosamond,  it  was 

«    source    of   infinite    pleasure.     Educated 

from  her  infancy  bv  the  fosterincj  hand  of 

Becket,  the  superiority  of  her  acquirements 

placed  her  far  above  all  others  of  lier  sex 

and  age  ;  and,  in  the  learned  and  intc^llectual 

flociety  which  was  now  collected  round  her, 

she  found  far  different  resources  from  those 

Aat  in  former  davs  had  been  afforded  bv 

the  lone   tower  of  Clifford  Castle  and  the 

company  of  Jacqueline.     Hours   glided  by 

like  momenta ;   and,    imdisturbed    by    any 

thoughts  which  were  not  to  be  soothed  away 

hy  a  recollection  of  the  woi-ds  and  promises 

of  Becket,  she  soon  forgot  both  her  scruples 

and  her  fears,  and  gave  hei-self  up  to  the 

happiness  of  her  new  life,  in  which  other 

cares  were  blended  still  more  dear  to  Iht 

warm  and  loving  heart. 

Two  years  liad  scarcely  elaj^sed  since 
Roramond  had  listened  to  the  vows  of  un- 
hallowed love,  and  she  was  alreadv  the 
mother  of  two  beautifid  chiLb-en.  As  she 
pressed  them  to  her  heart,  no  blush  of 
duune  deepened  the  lovely  hue  upon  lur 
dheek; — pride  and  joy  alone  filled  that 
bosom,  once  so  tremblingly  alive  to  ev.^Yv 

B  3 
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impression  of  timidity  and  remane.  Hid 
she  beeu  abaQdoned  to  herself,  coiucienoe 
would  have  re-asserted  her  daims ;  but  Xbe 
crafty  lessons  of  Becket  were  so  indelibly 
engraved  upon  her  mind,  and  so  vividly 
kept  in  force  by  his  coostant  and  insidiouR 
counsels  and  support,  that  her  present  por- 
tion ceased  to  bring  a  blush  upon  her  bee. 
Her  mind,  naturally  prone  to  religiolE 
enthusiasm,  became  exalted  by  the  bite 
views  instilled  into  it  by  die  more  powerful 
intellect  which  swayed  her  every  thoi^t. 
She  was  persuaded,  and  very  socm  per- 
suaded herself,  tliat  althou^  her  < 


a^i- 
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There  is  no  sophistry  equal  to  that  which 
the  heart  practises  in  order  to  deceive 
itself ;  but  a  stronger  mind  than  her's  might 
have  been  darkened  and  misled  by  the  veil 
of  sanctity,  which,  for  his  own  purposes,  her 
wily  preceptor  and  guide  had  thrown  around 
her  deviation  bom  all  that  was  modest  and 
right.  Perhaps,  had  it  only  been  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  gay  minstrels  and  giddy 
courtiers  who  thronged  around  the  King,  she 
might  still  have  doubted  and  wept ;  but,  how 
resist  the  convincing  proof  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Church?  Supported  and  governed  by 
Becket  (long  since  Primate  of  England), 
there  was  not  a  mitred  head  but  bent  lowly 
before  her,  not  a  saintly  nun  or  holy  abbess 
but  hailed  her  as  their  friend.  And  her 
children  ! — those  living  proofs  of  her  frailty 
and  her  love — ^had  not  Becket  himself 
bestowed  the  baptismal  benediction  upon 
them?  If  he  who,  in  her  eyes,  was  the 
embodied  image  of  godliness  and  purity, 
could  see  no  evil  in  her  ways,  why  should 
she  allow  the  spirit  of  remorse  to  stir  within 
her  breast  ?  Her  own  thoughts  might  point 
to  the  sinfulness  of  her  path ;  her  own  heart 
might    shudder    at    the    abandonment    of 
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iiie  jfi  "Tiiir  ot  ±e  jomts  to  vbom  fte 
'   -:rj.v>^i.  hiki  gdU  her  dnt  her  sm 
rcT':".     Skt  hi»i  cm&eaed,  md  wis 
•Hi ;  -iijTr^s.'pT  her  nuaii  m?  at  rest. 
--'-.In   iz.<L  ieart-neaibig  must  be  ibe 

■Jia:  ■rb  cl.i  evier  awaken  the  spelt- 
-r^u".*    ±'jni    i:hif  fearibl  and  dark 

a  w-jiich  bid  I<x:^<d  its  senses  in  m 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^^HiLE  thus  the  palace  of  Woodstock, 
of  life,  gaiety,  and  love,  and  little  dis- 
ed  by  any  reflections  on  the  score  of 
ality,  held  on  its  ungodly  course,  a  rival 
t  shone  almost  within  its  sight,  and  with 
tzzling  splendour,  that  often  completely 
w  the  castle  of  the  King  into  irreverent 
Le.  The  palace  of  Canterbury  was,  in 
ity,  the  sovereign  residence  of  England, 
extraordinary  magnificence  which 
ket  now  maintained  was  almost  a  bur* 
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lesqoe  on  regal  splendour.  Seven  hundnd 
knights  and  visitora  were  daily  received  it 
his  table ;  he  affected  never  to  dose  his  eir 
against  any  appeal  that  mi^t  be  made  lo 
him ;  and  the  number  of  suitors  that  hourly 
flocked  to  his  door  may  be  conceived,  when 
it  became  known  that  none  ever  returned 
empty-handed  from  his  house.  Willi  a  muni- 
ficence that  would  have  drained  the  re- 
sources of  an  empire,  he  bestowed  on  each 
individual  to  whom  he  granted  an  audience 
some  substantial  mark  of  his  &vour.  To 
some  he  gave  money!  to  others  rich  gw- 
ments  and  splendid  armour  1  while  to  many, 
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"draining  his  court."  The  words,  lightly 
uttered,  sank  deep  into  the  scheming  heart  of 
him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  If  the 
court  of  Henry  were  so  easily  detached,  why 
should  not  the  whole  kingdom  follow  ?  An 
invitation  which  he  received  from  the  gay- 
hearted  monarch,  to  "  visit  him  in  his  soli- 
tude," swelled  the  proud  bosom  of  Becket 
almost  to  bursting.  His  fondest  hopes  at 
length  were  realised,  and  crowned  heads 
bowed  before  him. 

His  answer  to    the  King  was  his  first 

attempt  at  disobedience,  and  should  have 

been  a  warning  to  Henry  of  all  that  was  to 

follow.     He  not  only  declined  the  proffered 

to vitation,  but  pleaded  the  multiplicity  of  his 

^i^lxiepiscopal  duties  as  a  reason  for  resign- 

• 

^^g  the  Chancellorship  of  England,  which  he 

did.    in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  by 

simply  sending  back  the  seals  of  his  office 

t>y  one  of  his  own  serving-men.     Astonished 

^t    such  a  proceeding,  Henry  received  the 

^^tunation  with  profound  grief.  The  office  of 

Gliancellor  was  one  of  such  importance  in 

^e  hands  of  an  adherent  upon  whom  he 

could  implicitly  rely,  that  next  to  the  Pri- 

Toacy  it  was  exactly  the  post  he  was  most 
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desirous  of  seeing  filled  by  Beckt-t.  H4 
therefore  not  only  expressed  his  somX 
openly  to  the  Primate,  but  condescended  1 
remonstrate,  and  actually  to  entreat  of  hi3 
lo  retract  his  decision  and  resume  the  dulii 
of  the  Chancellorslup. 

But  Becket  was  deaf  to  his  prayer-,    ft 
was  building  up  his  own  throne,   aad  tl 
stability  of  that  of  Henry  was  of  very  litl 
interest  to  him.     His  conduct,  however,  pi 
duced  no  altemtion  in  the  maniicr  of  tl^ 
King    towards    him ;     ftnd    Becket,    elal 
beyond  all  control  by  the  success  of  tlii»  I 
his      first     effort      towards      iiidependeucev  I 
affected    a   tone  of    condescension    lowant*! 
Henry  absolutely  humiliating,    and    ptmred  ^ 
out  his  bounties  upon  the  head  of  his  mjid 
master  as  if  he  had  been  liis  equal.     Tlw 
magnificence  of  his  presents  astonished  even 
the  King  himself ;  and  upon  this  last  occa- 
sion, as  if  to  console  him  for  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  caused  him,  the  profusion  of 
the  Archbishop  outdid  itself.      Aware  that 
Henry  was  about  to  visit  his  Norman  domi- 
nions, Becket  immediately  caused  three  <i 
the  finest  ships  that  could  be  purchased  la 
be  fillei    vi^  m  \.\ia   moat    costlv  manner. 
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iivery  expensive  decoration  that  could  be 
levised  was  lavished  upon  them  ;  and  when 
perfectly  equipped,  he  gave  them,  witli  all 
Jheir  crews,  as  a  present  to  the  King. 

It  was  soon  after  this  event  that  he  i)rc- 
pared  to  pay  another  visit    to  Wixxlstock 
Castle ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  amazing 
tote  he  had  assumed,  he  summoned  a  tv- 
Snue  to  attend  upon  him,  which  he  well 
mew    could    not  be    received  within    the 
ttlace,  and  which  with  great  difficulty  would 
le  able  to  find  a  resting-place  wathin  many 
riiles  of  it.     He  smiled  with  almost  ])uerile 
canity,  as    he  pictured  to  himself  his  pro- 
vable meeting  with  the  King ;  for   Hem-\-, 
inpatient   as    a   child  to  rejoin  his  friend, 
^nerally  came  some  distance  to  meet  him, 
ind  might    often  liave  been  seen,  dressed 
n  his    simple    hunting    costume,    making 
U8  way  straight  across  the  hills  in  the  (X)m- 
»ny  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  officers  in 
»der  the  sooner  to  be  by  the  side  of  him 
le   so  blindly  loved.     The   cold   heart  of 
fecket  was   untouched  by  the  simplicity  of 
is  affection,  and  not  even  the  most  trivial 
lode  of  aggrandizing  himself  at  his  royal 
aster's    expense    did  he    neglect.      Xow 
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^■^  "It    he  moment  a««j21 

ft       Before    to    ete"       ^^^    of  *«*  "J 

fi^  virit  ^«>«  "*  ^y  different  ""Pj 
pendant  po«aon,»'»<^J  ,a»going  "1 

«,vereWnofEng^n4>      chnrcV,^*' 
„  be  the  ^''^°\,f  »t  leefit  w  eq«^ 

i^amedhishe»rt«i» 
degree  of  nnhoKpr-de-  ^^^  „( 

Sheputhnuselfat^    ^^^^ 

gorgeous  train,  very  httle  ^^^^ 

Sesoldrerandserv-^trf        ^^      y^ 

been  traced  in  b"  »PP«^  ^^„  s 
bearing  and  statebne^  °'^^^^,^^^ 
hourly  to  grow  -^o^!'^-  ^hroo 

every    care    that   his  prOo> 
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ountry  should  neither  be  unknown  nor  un- 
parked,  he  wended  his  way  towards  Wood- 
ifeock  Castle.  When  he  passed  tlirough  the 
rillages  or  cities,  the  inhabitants,  carefully 
ndted  by  his  numerous  chaplains  and 
clerks,  hastened  out  to  meet  him.  Flowers 
irere  strewn  upon  his  path,  garlands  were 
mng  across  the  roads,  the  keys  of  all  the 
duirches  were  presented  to  him  by  priests 
ipon  their  knees,  while  the  people  flocked 
in  crowds  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
[liin,  craving  his  blessing.  Never  before 
bad  he  been  so  fully  conscious  of  liis  power 
md  grandeur.  No  sovereign  could  liave 
been  more  heartily  or  humbly  worshipped  ; 
md,  as  he  looked  upon  the  kneeling  multi- 
hides  around  him,  in  which  there  was 
icarcely  a  face  that  was  familiar  to  him,  his 
insane  love  of  popularity  waxed  every  mo- 
ment stronger.  His  old  maxim,  "  The  whole 
irarld  is  too  little  for  one  great  man," 
avidly  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  as 
f  he  held  the  universe  in  his  grasp. 

In  this  state  of  elation  he  approached  the 
Jaatle  of  Woodstock ;  but  wliile  he  was  yet 
t  some  distance  from  it,  a  letter  was  put 
ito  his  hands  which  changed  the  current 


of  his  thoughts  to  impressions  of  satamii 
a  softer  nature.  The  letter  was  from . 
mond;  and,  as  he  cut  the  golden  thieii 
with  wliicb  it  was  bound,  and  the  wdl* 
known  characters  within  met  his  eye,  a  s«h 
liment,  more  nearly  approaching  to  affeclita 
than  he  had  hitherto  feU,  suddenly  nwW 
upon  his  heart.  The  letter  was  far  diffemil 
from  any  which  Rosamond  had  lately  wrilKn, 
for  it  spoke  of  anxiety  and  distress.  A  rpport 
had  reached  the  castle  that  the  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford was  about  to  return  U>  his  n^ve  hail 
and  the  terrors  of  his  daughter,  so  long  cm- 
pleteiy  hushed,  had  now  begun  to  revivtf- 
for  the  authority  of  a  parent  might  not  \k  * 
easily  braved  as  that  of  others.  She  naturally 
dreaded  the  anger  and  sorrow  which  lii^ 
discovery  of  her  lault  must  entail  upon  om 
whom  she  had  so  tender!;'  loved.  As  u.^ 
it  was  to  Becket  that  she  turned  for  protec- 
tion and  ad\'ice.  She  called  him  her  saviour 
and  her  friend,  and  intreated  liim  to  ri>i' 
Woodstock  mthout  delay. 

The  receipt  of  this  missive  thr^ff  ^ 
mind  of  Becket  into  a  state  of  considerabte 
excitement.  Nothing  could  be  more  iin^^ 
[wrtuno  than  the  return  of  Lord  de  CXS^'^ 
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t  this  moment ;  for  it  could  not  be  expected 
hat  he  should  view  with  indifference  the 
lifihonour  of  his  only  child :  and,  although 
litherto  the  secret  had  not  reached  his  ears, 
ret,  once  lajided  in  England,  it  would  ])e 
mpossible  long  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
Co  no  one  better  than  to  Becket  was 
he  stem  unbending  pride  of  his  early 
)atran  fiilly  known.  A  rupture  with  the 
King,  perhaps,  even,  some  dai*ing  act  of 
•ebellion  on  the  part  of  De  Clifford,  would 
nevitably  be  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wrong  he  had  sustained  at  the 
lands  of  Henry ;  and,  however  serviceable 
his  turn  of  a£^drs  might  eventually  be  made 
» the  designs  of  the  Archbishop,  it  was  not 
rt  the  present  juncture  that  any  conflict  of 
aterests  should  be  permitted  to  arise  wliich 
night  retard  the  rapid  strides  he  was  hourly 
Diking  towards  supreme  power. 

For  this  reason,  much  more  than  from 
^y  amiable  desire  of  relieving  the  mind 
rf  Rosamond  from  its  agitating  suspense, 
"^et  at  once  determined  to  sacrifice 
"is  earUer  intention  of  entering  the  palace 
rf  Woodstock  with  a  more  than  usual 
lisplay  of  pomp.     An  idea  flashed  through 
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hid  brain  which  almost  deprived  liim  of  dc 
power  of  thought ;  and  his  first  olgect  mat 
be  to  have  a  private  interview  with  Bon- 
mond,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  effected 
were  he  to  wait  until  the  whole  court  «n 
a:<sembled  to  witness  his  urivaL  Thu  hid 
been  announced  for  the  following  day ;  but, 
as  the  march  of  so  cumbrous  a  tnin  was  by 
no  means  rapid,  it  was  easy  to  advance  by 
abandoning  his  followers  to  their  alow  and 
stately  prepress. 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  main  body  cf 
his  attendants,  the  Archbishop,  accompanied 
only  by  two  of  his  chaplains,  and  a  few  o( 
his  men-at-arms,  rode  hastily  fcoward,  ibl- 
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ing  perfectly  known  to  him,  he  contrived 
time  his  arrival  exactly  to  the  proper 
nnent.  As  he  rode  through  the  outskirts 
the  park,  the  sound  of  a  distant  horn  fell 
Km  his  ear ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
^xrepared  for  the  answer  he  received  to 
}  inquiries  on  alighting  at  the  palace 
tes; — 

"  The  King  was  out  hunting,  and  the  Lady 
ksamond  had  gone  to  the  Hermit's  Well." 
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anchorite     Hildeverus,    whose    piety    and 
leamin^drew  many  a  pilgrim  to  visit  and 
ecmsult  him,  as  well  as  to  taste  the  waters  of 
the  holy  well.     The  summit  of  the  hill  was 
clothed  with  lofty  pines,  and  the  underwood 
of  hazel  and  wild  holly  was  mingled  with 
many  a  bright  flower  of  the  woods ;   while 
the  soft  green  of  the  turf,  which  clothed 
the  little  vale,  through  which  the  streamlet 
(c^pring  of   the  sainted  well)   forced   its 
^winding  way,  gleamed    brighter  from  the 
contrast  of  the  rich  foliage  of  the  surround- 
ing woods.     Nature,  however,  was  not  the 
only  guardian  of  this  enchanting  spot.     The 
hand  of  man  was  visible,  and  much  art  had 
heen    lavished    in   the  arrangement  of    a 
heautifiil    garden    or    pleasure-ground,    so 
nanaged  as  still  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  forest  wildness,  even    while  the  rarest 
flowers  and  shrubs  grew  in  profuse  luxu- 
ouioe  all  around. 

A  very  little  way  from  the  Hermit's  Well 
•tood  the  house  which  took  its  name  from 
^  spot.  It  was  a  miniature  castle,  that  had 
■*cen  built  by  Henry  as  a  sort  of  summer- 
*taiifle  or  hunting-lodge,  and  constantly  used 
■^  Eleanor  during  her  residence  at  the  castle, 
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n  fc  T)]e&sfuit  rrtreat  from  the  numotoi^  of 
ttir  lalace..  Many  a  festive  ecene  had  bea 
^'ikU'i-i^'i  in  th&T  peacefiil  glade  by  Uk  97 
kidrbif  and  damsels  of  the  brilliant  (^leo, 
frhic-h  dctulnles?  would  not  a  little  ham 
siirnn^  ihv  blessed  Hildevems,  could  he 
have  l-.-'ktiti  ciut  &om  the  rocky  bed  lAaA 
was  in'iic^U'd  as  his  tranb. 

In  this  Icvely  and  sequestered  spot,  the 
ftill  lieautiiiil  but  erring  Rosamond  passed 
many  oi  her  hours.  The  bunting-field,  or 
tih-yarti.  no  IcngcT  possessed  the  sole  power 
of  aTiraoti<.>n  for  her;  althou^  blithe  as  the 
lark  ibai  cai\>lled  above  her  head,  she  m 
>Tiil   foremosi   in  every  exercise  or  sport. 
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irveUous  &ci}ity  of  neither  seeing  nor 
uing  what  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
f-interest  of  people  to  know,  is  an 
ximplishment  not  confined  merely  to  the 
sdncts  of  a  court.  In  that  of  Henry, 
irever,  a  monarch  equally  beloved  and 
Kdute,  this  acquirement  sat  with  a 
uliar  gracefiilness  and  ease  upon  all. 
nmond,  therefore,  was  left  in  undisturbed 
session  of  the  beautiiul  summer  castle  of 
Hermit^s  Well ;  and,  under  the  care  of 
queline,  the  little  William  and  Geoffrey 
or  so  had  her  children  been  christened — 
w  and  flourished  like  two  lovely  flowers, 
h  day  adding  to  their  beauty  and  their 


rhe  happiness  of  Rosamond  was  beyond 
ief.  Absolved  by  the  lips  of  Becket  from 
fear  of  ofiending  Heaven,  the  dangers  of 
th  seemed  to  her  as  nothing.  It  was 
J  when  startled  from  the  fatal  repose  in 
ich  her  mind  had  so  long  dwelt  by  the 
louncement  of  the  return  of  her  father, 
*  the  terrible  feeling  of  doubt  once  more 
tated  her  bosom. 

lo  the  Hermit's  Well,  therefore,  Becket, 
^mounting  fix)m    his  horse,   immediately 
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directed  bis  steps.  Althou^  at  scone  dis- 
tance fi?om  the  castle,  he  proceeded  Haiba 
on  foot  and  alone ;  but,  as  he  strode  along 
the  woodland  path,  not  a  glance  did  be  csst 
around.  The  velvet  turf  beneath  his  fert, 
jewelled  with  thousands  of  sweet  wild 
flowers,  the  drooping  branches  that  canoped 
his  head,  were  alike  unnoticed  by  him. 
Haste  was  in  his  step,  and  determinatiGn 
upon  his  brow.  It  was  not  long  ere  he 
reached  the  little  dell  in  which  the  well  wis 
situated. 

He  was  about  to  turn  to  the  house,  when, 
on  rounding  the  comer  of  the  rock,  he 
beheld  the  object  of  his  visit  but  a  few 
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who,  with  her  high  snowy  cap,  and  long 
gold  ear-rings,  and  rosary  and  cross,  made  a 
very  picturesque  attendant  upon  the  lovely 
gtonp  by  her  side.  Rosamond  held  the 
younger  child,  the  little  Geofirey,  still  an 
in&nt,  in  her  arms.  He  was  sleeping  peace- 
fclly,  with  his  cherub  face  turned  to  the 
fight ;  and  as  the  happy  mother  bent  over 
ium  with  delight,  and  seemed  to  listen  to 
€veiy  whisper  of  his  tiny  breath,  she 
Qinrmured,  in  a  low  voice,  a  few  notes  of  a 
hymn. — She  was  prajring  to  the  Virgin  for 
her  child  1 

The  sweet  and  plaintive  sound  of  her 
voice  reached  the  ear  of  Becket  ere  he  saw 
her  fece ;  but,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
little  group  before  him,  the  living  type  of 
happiness  and  peace,  an  inconceivable  senti- 
ment of  jealousy  and  hatred  instantly  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  It  thrilled  through 
every  fibre ;  and,  as  he  marked  the  wondrous 
•nd  ever-increasing  beauty  of  Rosamond, 
'tthaflowed  thoughts  crowded  on  his  mind. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  that  he  loved  her ; 
fo  the  first  time  he  owned  to  his  heart  that 
^,  whom,  for  his  own  purposes,  he  had  so 
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readily  given  to  another,  was  the  olgtcia 
adoration  to  himself.  Far  from  start 
horror  at  such  a  discovery,  he  merely  loolffi 
upon  it  witli  a  certain  degree  of  curiiwtj, 
as  if  astonished  that  the  idea  had  Eevff 
(HJcurred  to  him  before.  He  had  seen  ibe 
beauteous  being  upon  whom  his  eye?  now 
rested  from  the  horn-  of  her  earliest  infancy; 
he  had  lived  in  her  society  in  the  unrestiaiBei 
communication  of  a  parent  with  his  chili; 
and  yet  it  was  not  until  this  moment  da* 
feelings  of  love  for  her  had  raitered  hv 
breast;  at  this  moment,  t<"Ki,  wlicii.  lioiibh 
separated  from  her,  not  only  by  the  sanctiK 
of  his  high  office,  but  also  by  her  true  and 
implicit  devotion  to  another.  Had  he  scar 
lysed  with  candour  every  sentiment  tW 
agitated  his  heart,  he  would  have  clearly 
seen  that,  mixed  with  the  unholy  passioD  be 
had  suffered  to  spring  up  within  it,  wff* 
thoughts  of  jealousy,  and  universal  d* 
minion,  and  power,  which  had  little  to  d" 
with  the  softer  and  more  generous  feelii^ 
of  solicitude  and  affection. 

No   idea,  however,  of    this     kind  foow 
rest   within   his   mind;    still    lees  did  mJ 
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K^ejigious  scruple  oppose  the  slightest  barrier 
to  the  wishes  and  hopes  he  so  confidently 
entertained.  He  only  dwelt  on  his  passion 
nd  his  hate ;  and  an  ungovernable  feeling 
f  aversion  wrung  his  wicked  and  designing 
eart  as  his  eye  rested  upon  the  beautifiil 
Ants  before  him — living  evidences  of  the 
fection  of  Bosamond  for  another.  Again 
le  same  idea  came  sharply  upon  his  brain 
ith  a  pang  like  a  flash  of  fire.  Once  before, 
\  he  had  listened  to  the  passionate  words 
!  the  fidr  girl  before  him,  he  had  asked 
imself  the  same  question,  "  Wliy  was  he? 
)  be  debarred  firom  every  happiness  that 
thers  enjoyed;  cut  off  from  every  do- 
lertic  and  intimate  tie?  Why  was  he  to 
rither  away  his  life  uncared  for — unloved  V 
fas  it  because  he  was  a  priest?  because 
le  had  vowed  to  live  only  for  the  service 
if  God,  and  forswear  every  earthly  affec- 
ijn? — with  derision,  he  smiled  at  the 
Ittoght.  Was  he  not  all-powerful  on  the 
*rth? — ^Armed  with  the  mighty  thunders  of 
4e  Church,  he  could  make  or  unmake  laws 
rt  liifi  pleasure.  The  garb  of  sanctity  might 
*^  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  fanatic  or  the 
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weak ;  but,  to  him,  it  was  a  flinuy  xaf{  to  be 
torn  or  thrown  aside,  exactly  as  it  suited  Us 
convenience. 

As  these  thoughts  came  nubing  wildlf 
through  his  heated  brain,  he  hid  himself  fit 
a  little  space  within  the  shadow  wh^e  he 
stood ;  but,  at  length,  somewhat  Tecoveicd 
from  their  agitating  influence,  he  emerged 
from  his  concealment.  Steppng  out  into 
the  sunlight  of  the  glade,  he  advanced  to 
where  Rosamond  was  seated.  The  little 
William  was  the  first  to  perceive  lu 
approach ;  and  running  to  him,  grasped  the 
folds  of  his  cloak,  trying  to  raise  himself  to 
his    embrace.    The  Archbishop    took   the 
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Never  had  Becket  so  much  needed  all  the 
onderfiil  self-control  he  possessed,  as  at 
lis  moment  when,  burmng  with  jealousy 
nd  anger,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
iiess  the  child  of  him  whom  he  had 
egun  so  warmly  to  detest.  As  he  looked 
pom  the  beautiful  being  within  his  arms, 
e  felt  as  if  they  enfolded  some  venomous 
sptile.  The  very  loveliness  of  the  child 
Qgmented  his  dislike;  for,  in  the  sunny 
rave  of  his  brown  curls,  and  the  brightness  oi 
b  laughing  eye,  he  recognised  the  living 
nage  of  the  King.  The  calmer  beauty  of 
lie  infimt  Geofl5:ey  had  more  the  expression 
f  that  of  Rosamond;  but  the  rapturous 
ilance  with  which  she  bent  over  her  sleep- 
dg  child,  as  she  pointed  out  to  her  visitor 
ach  growing  charm,  did  not  tend  to  calm 
he  irritation  of  mind  under  which  he 
aboured. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  long  that  he 
vas  forced  to  endure  the  presence  of  the 
J^  harmless  beings  whom  he  now  regarded 
'rith  80  much  dislike ;  for  Rosamond,  whose 
tadety  upon  the  subject  of  the  retiorn  of 
yet  &ther  hourly  increased,  soon  deposited 
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her  preeioiw  burtboi  in  the  inm  of  Aoqne- 
Ime,  and  both  the  children  were  renumd 
withm  the  house. 

Am  the  high  cap  erf"  Jicqaeline  din(^)eani 
MDODg  the  brandieB  of  tke  treei^  Bednt 
for  the  first  time  in  his  1&,  felt  his  best 
Mtutiv  tremUe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  a  new  feeling,  that  of  fear,  to  the 
hau^ty  breast  of  Becket,  but  for  a  moment 
Us  courage  positively  quailed  as  he  met  the 
flippy  and  affectionate  look  that  Rosamond 
tamed  upon  him. 

^My  &ther,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
4ey  were  alone,  "my  dear  father,  it  is 
gtacioiis  of  you,  and  most  kind  thus  to 
let?e  the  many  great  affisdrs  that  claim  your 
prae&ce,  and  to  come  hither  at  my  prayer." 
*  Your  hsppmess,  my  child,  must  ever  be 
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dearer  to  me  than  earthly  posMfiiwni  <» 
caree,"  said  Becket  softly;  "you^e"* 
come,  and  I  am  here." 

'*  I  thank  you  once  more,  reverend  w 
dear  fether,"  replied  Rosamond  fonilyi 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  Archbiahap 
spectftiUy  in  her  own,  and  touched  it 
with  her  lips.  He  hastily  withdrew  it 
a  shudder,  while  a  bright  glow  sufibsed 
usually  pale  check. 

"And  wherefore  this  hasty  summonei 
he  asked  in  axi  agitated  voice :  "  What  newt 
of  my  Lord  de  Clifford  ?',' 

"  None  that  is  certain  yet."  answeipi 
Rosamond ;  "  but  still  I  feel  assured  my 
noble  father  will  soon  return.  It  is  bul  four 
days  since  two  soldiers  from  the  Holy  Ud 
passed  this  way,  who  said  they  left  him  sick 
in  France.  Many  knight.e  were  with  biifc 
but  they  named  them  not.  My  father,  hot- 
ever,  was  well  known  to  them,  for  they  wen* 
followers  of  my  lord  of  Leicester.  It  *" 
from  him  I  had  the  neT\-s." 

"  And  it  alarmed  you  ? "  asked  Becket, 
kindly. 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  she  replied,  "'  but  d* 
for  myself  ■,  for  have  you  not  taught  me  ^ 
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[  have  done  was  but  the  will  of  Heaven 
I  own  wise  purposes  ?  Nevertheless, 
^  his  anger  that  I  had  so  disposed 
self  without  consulting  him ;  for  you 
my  father,  you  bade  me  keep  all 
fix>m  his  knowledge,  and  trust  alone 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  who 
to  me  by  your  voice.  Said  you  not 
&ther?"  she  added  quickly,  as  she 
1  the  unusually  disturbed  expression 
countenance  of  her  hearer, 
gn  of  assent  was  the  only  answer  she 
3d ;  and  she  went  on, — 
r  myself,  then,  it  was  well ;  but  for 
Idren,  how  if  this  concealment  should 
injurious  to  them  ?  He  knows  not  of 
)irth.  What  if  he  should  be  angry  ? 
hould  not  love  them — ^my  sweet  angel 
tn?"  she  added,  as  the  tears  rushed  to 
es.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
used.  I  would  have  him  love  them 
s  I  do ;  and  as  you  also,  my  father, — 
1  have  ever  loved  them,  and  my  heart 
I  you  for  it." 

in  Rosamond,  whose  tender  heart  was 
wing  with  the  softness  of  maternal 
^ntly  and  kindly  took  the  hand  that, 
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had  so   ruthlessiy  urged  her  on  Ijct  to* 
palb,  and  held  it  within  boUi  her  owe. 

This  time  the  Archbishop  did  not  wiih- 
draw  it ;  but  the  quick  throbbings  d  ><■ 
pulse  were  unheeded  by  Rosamond,  i»bo, 
fully  occupied  with  her  own  ihooglitB  ui 
anxieties,  clung  to  him  for  support  ati 
coiiDsel  with  the  same  helplessneee  as^ 
mist  as  that  with  which  the  blind  win 
leans  upon  his  guide.  As  she  sat  bv  lui 
side,  her  so&  eyes,  in  which  tears  soB. 
lingered,  were  meekly  raided  to  his,  md  *  ' 
?mile  of  confidence  and  happiness  plaved 
nxmd  the  hall-ck-si'd  lips  wliich  seemi 
sli^tly  to  tremble  as  she  awaited  the  reply 
of  the  Prelate,  who,  however,  seemed  in  do 
haste  to  :inswer  her  last  remarks,  but  rt- 
maiued  paf^iooately  gazing  upon  her  radisfli 
lace  a$  thougii  it  was  the  first  time  its  linea- 
ments had  met  his  view.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  first  time  he  had  looked  upon  them 
witli  the  feelings  of  earthly  passion  thai  do» 
tortured  his  heart ;  the  first  time  that  Bo* 
mond  had  appeared  to  him  otherwise  th*" 
as   a   tool — an   instrument — to   forward  ws 


i\ow,  \io«e^ei,  ^ha-t  he  had  sufiered  ^ 
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jr  passion,  which  he  chose  to  dignify  by 
ime  of  love,  to  take  possession  of  his 
,  her  image  rose  before  him  in  an 
I  light.  He  saw  her  in  all  her  Hving, 
ing  beauty;  and,  as  his  dazzled  eye 
separately  on  every  charm,  he  scanned 
feature  of  her  matchless  face,  and 
1  each  graceful  movement  of  that 
ting  form,  as  so  many  treasures  of 
n.  They  were  no  longer  a  matter  of 
■ence;  but  as  something  that  was  to 
je  to  his  happiness  or  the  gratifica- 
his  soaring  ambition  and  despotism, 
ond  had  become  an  object  of  intense 
t.  Upon  the  state  of  her  feelings 
B  himself,  he  had  never  bestowed  a 
t.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  heart  of 
I ;  it  was  as  a  sealed  volume  to  his  eyes. 
ion  had  been  his  sole  guide  and  study  ; 
at  it  must  be  so  to  others  he  never 
ined  a  doubt.  To  detach  Rosamond 
le  King  was  now  his  only  thought.  As 
id  dwelt  upon  it,  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  his  complete  success. 
r  fether,"  said  Rosamond,  timidly, 
that  the  Archbishop  had  not  replied 
last  words;  "should  my  Lord    de 
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necessary  to   advance  his  own  views;  and 
he  continued,- — 

"  When  I  absolved  you  from  your  sn, 
my  child,  it  was  with  Heaven  that  yom 
peace  was  made.  I  spoke  not  of  th«  liungs 
of  earth  ;— these  come  not  within  the  pale  rf 
tliat  atonement  you  have  made.  Nor  did 
we  dream  aught  of  my  Lord  de  Cliflbrd'j 
quick  return.     All  things  are  changed." 

"Changed!"  echoed  Eosamond,  with* 
frightful  shudder  ;  and  slie  looked  upon  fl« 
beauty  of  the  scene  around  her  with  ■ 
troubled,  wandering  glance.  Her  mind 
was  st;iggeriny  between  tlic  present  mJ 
the  past,  as  if  uncertain  upou  which  to 
rest.  Neither,  however,  offered  the  sUghtesl 
support ;  and  a  sensation  of  wild  terror 
was  creeping  over  her  brain.  She  felt  as  if 
suddenly  abandoned  in  a  dark  wilderness. 

"My  children!"  she  murmured,  fainlly. 
as  their  image  rose  beft>re  all  others  to  ber 
mind. 

"  They  will  be  no  longer  yours,"  said  ihf 
cruel  Becket,  "  when   }our  father  retumf" 

"  Not  mine,  my  father !  Wliat  do  yw 
moan  ?     Oh !    speak ;  I  ])ray,  I   implore ! 
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ith  an  air  of  astonishment ;  for  the  agitated 
lanner  of  Becket  filled  her  with  surprise. 
"Destruction  to  your  happiness  is  what  I 
lean ;  and  that/'  added  Becket  tenderly, 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  is  your  precious  life ! 
fo  sooner  will  your  fether  learn  the  facts 
ttn  he  will  claim  his  authority  over  you, 
rag  you  hence,  and  your  children  will 
etom  firom  your  arms." 
"My  children  1 "  cried  Rosamond,  almost 
^  a  shriek, — ^^  Mother  of  Heaven,  shield 
lem  fix)m  such  a  fate ! " 
"Their  fiite  is  certain, — ^their  doom  is 
Stable!"  replied  Becket,  with  unre- 
sating  cruelty;  "a  doom  far  darker  than 
our  own.  Rosamond,  be  not  deceived :  I 
DOW  De  Clifford  well.  Pride  is  his  darling 
fission;  and  thinlr  you  he  will  ever  suffer 
^  living  evidences  of  his  daughter's 
toie  to  grow  and  prosper  even  before  his 
fee?" 

"Shame!"  echoed  Rosamond,  with  a 
ndder;  and'  then,  as  she  looked  up 
eadily  into  the  face  of  Becket,  she  conti- 
ied,"if  there  is  shame,  why  then  there 
«*8t  be  guilt?  And  yet,  my  father,  how 
^  have  you  told  me  I  was  absolved  from 
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— •ir<r<:£l>eii  hhn.  'i-f  all  he  held  mort  dear— 
crik^r.  zl~  zrz-z.  and  oatraged  him  in  every 
Tn.-/.  Si':dd  n-i'W  the  King  refuse  bis  jott 
.^~T~..ir.'\  zj^  will  hurl  defiance  at  his  head. 
Hi:  I'-7Alrr  will  turn  to  hate,  and  rise  in 
xtfE  re'oe'-l:-  a  against  hb  sovereign  and  Us 
ir--ic<L  Micy  will  flock  to  the  standard  he 
TiTLTiili.  Er^'jini.  is  not  as  calm  as  ^ 
^pej^  : — 'c-^-iie^th  the  unruffled  sur&ce  lies 
a  drhrp  aii-i  deadly  current,  ready  to  rise 
aai  ■i-K-e^p  dovra.  all  within  its  reach.  Rfr 
belli'Mi  w-iU  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  land; 
and  y-ji:.  who  are  the  cause  of  all,  think 
wbit  will  Ik:-  vour  iate !  The  King  unable, 
or  s  xint-r  or  later  imwilling,  to  defend  joa 
loh   a   cosi.  will    deliver 
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"But  never  one  who  trusts  him,  as  I  have 
Drted,"  again  interposed  Rosamond  ^-ith- 
tt  hesitation. 

"Vain  trust!  delusive  confidence!"  re- 
ied  Becket  scoflfcagly,  but  without  any 
pearance  of  irritation.  "  Again  I  say,  be  not 
deceived.  Beauty,  even  such  as  yours,  will 
ft  bend  the  scale  when  weighed  against 
minion.  Ambition  rules  the  King.  His 
art  is  in  the  power  of  his  sway.  He 
asps  at  all ;  and,  while  war  is  his 
stime,  peace  is  his  pride.  And  then  again 
member,  other  charms  may  woo  him  from 
ur  side.  With  half  the  provinces  of 
Bnce  hie  own,  think  you  no  bright  eyes 
n  be  found  to  smile  upon  his  suit?  A 
Dgdom  will  not  be  their  price,  and  then, 
Y  child,  who  will  defend  your  rights  ? 
ill  not  your  father's  voice  at  length  be 
«rd?  Think  then  what  ^vill  be  your 
te." 

With  a  cool  calculating  eye,  Becket 
anned  the  face  of  the  unhappy  girl  during 
le  whole  of  his  speech;  but  it  was  not 
itil  the  last  words  that  the  agonised  pale- 
588  left  it.  At  the  first  touch,  however, 
the   jealous    pang  his   insidious   words 
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inflicted,  the  blood  seemed  once  more  to 
How  through  her  veins.  A  burning  colour 
riislicil  to  hor  clicek  and  brow ;  and  tears, 
which  her  pride  forbade  to  fell,  gatliered 
upon  the  long  silken  eyelashes  that  were 
capt  down.  Becket  instantly  marked  the 
advantage  he  hud  gained.  The  first  entrance 
of  doubt  intt)  tlie  mind  is  the  loosening  oi 
the  keystoiu'  of  the  arch.  He  hastily 
continued, — 

"  The  dungeon  of  Clifford  Castle — or  the 
dismal  cell  of  Ckirvaus  !" 

"  Tlu'v  would  be  welcome,''  cried  Rum- 
niond  enthusiastically,  "  were  Henry  fiilse 
to   his    \(nvs.     Welcome   a  prison,   or  the 
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^  first  efibrt  of  De  Clifford  vdll  be  against 
'hem.  Once  removed,  where  are  the  evi- 
dences of  his  shame  ?  Not  all  the  efforts 
rf  the  King  will  shield  them  irom  his  just 
trenge.  What  are  two  infants*  lives  against 
he  honour  of  a  noble  house  ? '' 

"My  father!  oh,  my  feither!"  cried  Rosa- 
lond  in  agony,  as  the  thought  of  danger 
}  her  children  overcame  every  other  feel- 
:^,  "  save  them,  oh  !  save  them  from 
ami,  and  let  what  will  befall  me.  You 
le  all  powerful.  I  trust  to  you.  You  can 
am  all  things  as  you  wish,  even  the  hearts 
rf  men.  Save  them — save  my  children, 
toly  father !  Find  out  some  place  of  safety ; 
iayou  I  put  my  trust." 

As  Rosamond  spoke,  deep  sobs  of  terror 
nuDgled  with  her  words ;  closer  and  closer 
m  she  press  towards  him  who  seemed  to 
fcer  to  hold  the  destiny  of  all  she  loved 
'nthin  his  grasp.  She  bent  her  head  before 
ten  until  it  nearly  rested  on  his  breast. 
Her  hurried  breathing  seemed  to  reach  his 
'ery  soul ;  and  with  difficulty  he  refrained 
fiom  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  Cool  and 
^berate,  however,  he  resolved  neither  to 
tost  to  violence  nor  to  chance.     His  first 
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point  bad  been  gained,  tlie  shame  of  her 
actual  position  was  now  fblly  i^evealed  to 
tlie  unhappy  girl  whose  mind  he  had 
hitherto  so  misled.  He  had  allowed  die 
poison  to  do  ite  woi^  and  now,  ber 
fears  being  thoroughly  ensited,'  he  loolKd 
upon  her  as  his  own. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  her  last 
words,  "  yes,  Rosamond,  for  your  sake  will 
I  do  this.  A  place  of  saSetf,  a  place  of 
safety  for  you  and  for  the  children  yen 
adore,  shall  be  found.  Henceforth  the  bsdo 
tuar)'  shall  be  your  home.  Beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  Holy  Church,  none  shall  due 
to  harm  tou,  or  impugn.    Your  name  ahiD 
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^frong  arm  of  Becket  been  hastily  thrown 
^'ound  her.  He  pressed  her  frantically  to 
Jufi  breast.  Unable  to  resist  the  sight  of 
80  much  beauty  and  so  deep  a  grief,  he 
fi»got  for  a  moment  his  usual  self-control, 
^  with  a  tenderness  which  was  a  new  and 
irresistible  impression,  he  kissed  the  parted 
lips  of  the  unconscious  girl,  and  laying  her 
bead  upon  his  breast,  he  softly  touched  with 
iu8  fece  the  pale  eyelids  that  for  the  moment 
veiled  the  world  and  all  its  sorrow  from  her 
eyes. 

hi  a  few  moments  Rosamond  recovered. 
Without  manifesting  any  alarm  at  her  situa- 
tion, she  looked  up  into  the  face  that  wa*< 
^^ending  over  her  with  a  happy  smile  of 
^^dence  and  love,  which  might  well  have 
deceived  one  so  ready  to  believe  his  power 
^  all  things  invincible.  Passion,  however, 
"^  now  got  the  better  of  his  usual  pni- 
dence,  and  he  hurriedly  exclaimed, — 

"  Rosamond,  dear  Rosamond,  now  you  are 
^!  All  that  I  have  promised  I  will 
perform;  and  more,  oh !  much  more,  of  which 
you  cannot  dream.  You  know  not  the 
abounded  power  I  possess.  We  rulers  of 
lie  Church  can  laugh  to  scorn  the  toy  that 
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monardis  call  their  crown.  Beiwalii  '^ 
mitre  lie*  a  sw&y  more  potent  ihan  'i^ 
myriad?  of  steel-clad  warriore  which  »* 
priocc*  of  the  earth  can  call  their  own.  V* 
are  the  princes  of  Heaven;  the  cooKieiloa 
c^  men  are  in  oar  hands, — a  lerer  lo  xi^Wt 
the  world.  And  mai^  me,  Rosamond,  ifat 
dsy  is  at  band  when  the  whole  worU  stall 
own  no  power  but  ours.  The  kings  of  the 
euth  shall  kneel  in  homage  ai  oar  (tet: 
and  Rome,  triumphant,  hold  the  unrreiK  > 
hand.  Toa  start,  my  RosamoDd  1 "  be  on- 
linued.  seeing  the  li>:>k  of  amazomem  doi 
suddenly  overspread  her  face, — '"  bm  do  0"i 
doubt  my  wonls.  The  hour  is  at  han^- 
day  by  dav  the  bud  thickens,  and  the  flc'ff 
will  sooD  expand-  I'Dchecked  and  iaa«t- 
sal  dominion  is  our  aim.  and  our  end  is  weO 
nigii  gained.  And  \Tia,  mv  beauteous  &*' 
mond,  shall  be  a  sharer  in  all  these  jo«. 
^yctir  slate  furpa'^iin::  that  nf  •'^rrv  que^"' 
while  none  shall  dare  to  question  or  Kwai^ 
You  know  not  the  sweet,  the  delicious  f«l' 
ing  of  being  able  to  grind  the  senses  of  oif 
world, — to  crush  the  very  opinions  in  tfcf 
brain  of  man,  ere  thev  dare  find  an  oOff- 
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The  exultation  with  which  these  words 
^ere  rapidly  uttered,  and  the  passionate 
Sffiitement  of  Becket,  so  different  from  his 
iwal  cold  and  collected  manner,  fell  upon 
^e  heart  of  Rosamond  with  a  chill  for 
vluch  she  could  not  account.  She  looked 
wmderingly  up  into  the  face  of  the  Arch- 
ishop ; — it  was  as  altered  as  his  tone.  His 
lark  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and  the  paleness  of 
18  cheek  was  replaced  by  a  brilliant  glow, 
^hich,  with  the  profusion  of  dark  hair  he 
ad  suffered  to  grow  round  his  face,  gave 
im  the  appearance  of  being  much  younger 
lan  he  really  was.  He  was  a  splendid 
pecimen  of  manly  beauty ;  but  Rosamond,  as 
le  looked  upon  him,  saw  it  not.  She  pnly 
'It  that  he  was  changed, — ^and  changed  so 
^mpletely  that  for  an  instant  it  occasioned 
er  a  feeling  of  alarm.  An  impression  of 
*  suddenly  rushed  over  her ;  and,  spon- 
tneoosly  impelled  by  it,  she  loosened  her 
and  from  the  grasp  which  Becket  still 
stained  of  it.  The  movement  recalled  him 
>  himself ;  for  at  that  moment,  nMCddened 
y  ambition,  his  thoughts  had  wandered  for 
tt  instant  to  other  scenes.  The  endeavour 
f  Rosamond  did  not  succeed ;  he  clasped 
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her  hand  still  closer  than  before,  and  with 
increasing  fire  went  on. 

"  Yes,  Rosamond,  now  you  know  all.  1 
have  unveiled  before  your  eyes  the  secrete 
of  my  heart.  To  no  other  mortal  ear  have 
such  words  been  given.  I  have  trusted  you 
with  my  verj'  soul, — for  I  love  you,  RoGa- 
mond,— yes,  I  love  you  ;  but  with  a  love  so 
fierce,  so  ardent,  that  all  other  palee  befwe 
it." 

The  passion  \vith  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
Rosamond  of  the  sense  they  were  intended 
to  convey.  Sliocked  and  terrified  beyond 
all  p()wcr  qI'  control,  she  started  to  her  (eel 
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**  h  nothing,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh  of 
Corn.  "I  need  but  speak  the  word,  and 
^e  dissolves  all  vows,  all  oaths,  all  obli- 
ttkms.  The  Pope  is  lord  of  Heaven,  and 
irth,  and  hell, — and  more  than  God  on 
ntt  We  that  make  laws,  can  unmake 
lem  at  our  will,  for  our  will  is  the  world's 
w.  Fear  not,  Rosamond;  be  mine  in 
ace — ^for  mine  you  must  be — mine  you 
?e ;  body  and  soul  I  claim  you  as  my  own/' 

**  Never  1"  was  the  answer  of  Rosamond ; 
Qt  the  vehemence  with  which  she  spoke 
te  word  made  it  sound  like  thunder  to 
le  astonished  ear  of  Becket. 

"How?"  he  exclaimed,  rising  in  anger  as 
e  beheld  the  indignation  which  shone  on 
very  feature  of  the  beautiful  face  before 
im.    "  You  refuse  ?  you  do  not  love  me  ?" 

"  Love  you  !"  echoed  Rosamond,  with  a 
xi  of  loathing  that  filled  his  proud  heart 
riih  fury,  "Heaven  is  my  witness,"  she 
oritinued,  and  at  every  word  she  seemed  to 
Wher  courage  from  the  horror  the  thought 
ttpired,  "  I  have  loved  you — you,  'who 
Pom  my  cradle  I  have  looked  to  as  a  father 
>^  as  a  friend — I  have  loved  you  with  a 
Iftoghter's   love.      I    have    honoured    and 
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obeyed — obeyed,    alas!   alas!  even    to  my 
own  destniction.'' 

"  Call  not  that  obedience,"  said  Beckei 
angrily,  "  which  was  but  the  headlong 
following  of  your  own  vile  paspion."  Thm 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  as  if  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  at  least  palliating  the 
harshness  of  her  refusal,  he  said,  "  All  tliat 
is  past  may  not  be  undone ;  but,  for  the 
future,  I  offer  you  happiness  and  power- 
power  such  as  no  other  upon  earth  can 
ever  bid  you  share-  And  what  do  you  re- 
sign? I  ask  you  but  to  give  up  a  lover 
already  weary  of  your  charms ;    one.  ta\ 
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^'ie  deepest  tenderness  ;  and,  thi'owing  liim- 
^  upon  his  knees  before  her,  he  attempted 
to  take  her  hand,  but  she  started  back 
Qiore  in  horror  than  in  fear,  and  boldly 
•Dswered, — 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you,  no!  In  vain  you  pray. 
No  word  of  love  for  you  shall  ever  pass  my 
%9.  The  thought  is  hatefiil  to  my  very 
soul.  I  may  have  sinned ;  I  have  sinned  ; 
tad  too  late  I  see  how  deep  and  deadly  was 
diat  sin  which  even  you  counselled  and  ap- 
proved. I  gave  my  heart  with  honesty  and 
troth.  I  gave  it  once,  and  that  (jnce  wati 
fe  ever.  I  may  not  take  it  back,  and  even 
if  danger  threatens,  even  if  he  I  love  prove 
fidse,  sooner  than  be  the  vile  thing  you 
would  make  me,  let  me  die  I  Let  me,"  she 
continued,  passionately  clasping  her  hands 
sod  raising  them  to  heaven,  ^'  oh,  gracious 
God!  oh,  Virgin  Mother!  who  from  thy 
tbnme  lookest  down  upon  my  sorrow  and  my 
ib,  let  me  be  sooner  numbered  with  the 
dead  than  break  the  vows  I  truly  made 
bdbre  thee.     Let  me  die  faithful  to  him  I 

**  Impious  girl,"  cried  Becket,  starting  to 
fiaet  and  drawing  his  cloak  closely  round 
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him,  "  profane  not  the  holy  name 
by  thus  calling  upon  Him  to  aancti 
crime." 

"A  crime!"  answered  Rosamond 
and  turning  her  eyes  slowly  and  eve 
upon  the  fece  of  Becket,  "  Ull  nc 
no  crime.  False  priest,  vile  com 
know  you  now !  I  scorn  and  hate 
my  very  soul." 

K  Rosamood  was  beautifiil  in  h 
tenderness,  that  beauty  was  incre« 
fold  under  the  influence  of  the 
passions  of  anger  and  contempt- 
flashed,  and  her  form  actually  s* 
dilate,  as  she  stood  erect  with  c 
pointed  towards  her  hearer,  as  the 
ing  sentence  upon  a  culprit.  The 
cence  of  her  beauty  had  never  1 
struck  upon  the  vibrating  sense: 
baffled  and  unmasked  traitor  befi 
and  in  a  voice  where  the  passion 
strongly  contended  with  that  of  ra^ 
claimed, — ■ 

"  Rash  girl,  if  not  on  me,  have 
yourself.  Listen  to  me,  or  dread 
geance,  and  despair." 

"^CTetV  iW  Que  I  loathe,  the 
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^^fy,'  was  her  undaunted  reply,  with  a  look  . 
<^f  aversion  that  cut  Becket  to  the  soul. 

"Once  more,"  he  said  in  a  deep  and 
■wenm  voice,  "  I  bid  you  pause  ere  you 
fcide." 

"I  haoe  decided,"  answered  Rosamond 
firmly,  and  folding  her  arms  upon  her  breast ; 
** vengeance  is  yours ;  you  can  but  take  my 
life." 

'^ Ha!  say  you  so?"  he  exclaimed,  mad- 
dened to  fiiry  by  the  unutterable  scorn 
with  which,  from  the  first,  her  every  word 
had  been  spoken.  "Then  is  your  doom 
decreed.  Nor  heaven  nor  hell  shall  turn 
nw  fixnn  my  path.  The  world  shall  cnmible 
into  dust  ere  my  avenging  hand  l)e  stayed. 
Others  shall  feel  its  weight,  but  drop  by 
drop  your  heart's  blood  shall  be  poured 
upon  the  wound  you  have  made  here." 

He  struck  his  breast  violently  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  face  was  livid  with  rage,  as  he 
added  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Look  to  thv- 
self,  King  Henry!  Thy  throne  is  tottering 
beneath  thy  weight!  Queen  Eleanor,  I  re- 
lease thee  from  thy  vow!  And  you,  unliappy 
girl,  author  of  all  this  woe,  you  have  defied 
my  power,   scorned   my  love,  and    called 


1  tic  tone  in  wmcti  tie  spoKc 
foil  upon  ihe  heart  of  Rosai 
tearful  chil! ;  but  she  did  not  n 
draw  her  calm  and  steadfast  g 
face,  which  had  assumed  the  m< 
expression  of  r^e  and  malice, 
In  a  moment  after  he  had 
folded  his  cloak  around  him. 
peared  in  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


As  he  pursued  his  solitary  way  towards 

he  castle,  the  sensations  of   Becket  were 

ienible  to  endure.     His  proud  spirit  had 

amdei^ne   a    humiliation    so  new  and    so 

•evere,  that   for  a    moment  he   could  not 

idly  fix>ra  the  shock.     He  was  suffering  in 

two   ways    at    once.      The    conviction    of 

Wving    committed  a    grievous     folly    was 

flwte  galling  to  him  even  than  the  bitter 

^nppointment  of  finding  his  vows  of  love, 

*fe  finrt  he  had  ever  offered,  so  (ioolly  aivd 
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indignantly  rejected.    Upon  this  poinl  ^ 
scorned  all  further  weakness.    To 
himself  was  impossible ;  for  the  mannff* 
Rosamond  did  not  admit  of  attaching  a  i 
to  the  slightest  of  h^r  words  or  looks. 

On  another  point,  he  felt  that  1ft 
never  should  forgive  himself.  That  he,  an 
adept  in  dissimulation,  should  have  sufiered 
himself  to  be  so  led  away  by  passion  a*  to 
reveal  every  secret  of  his  soul,  and  to  one, 
moreover,  to  whom  he  was  evidently  ui 
object  of  indifference,  if  not  aversion,  was  ffl 
act  of  sucli  madness  and  folly,  that  he  iVli 
inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
as  he  dwelt  upon  it.  The  more  he  reflected 
the  more  he  despised  himself  for  the  nii>- 
mentary  weakness  into  which  he  had  bet'D 
betrayed  :  Rosamond,  erewhile  the  object  w 
liis  devotion,  now  stood  before  him  in  thf 
.  light  of  a  mortal  enemy.  She  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  secrets — secrets  that  niisbi 
cost  him  dear.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  as  tk 
thought  recurred  again  and  again.  Tlul 
she  would  use  the  power  he  had  so  inc**" 
tiously  thrown  into  her  hands,  and  nse  it  f 
his  injury,  his  destruction,  if  possible,  B^ 
nevei  for  a  momexA  doubted.     The  scandsl 
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^  a  revelation  might  bring  upon  one  of 
^  hi^  and  holy  calUng  weighed  heavily 
ius  mind,  inasmuch  as  a  mask  of  ex- 
jeated  asceticism  had  always  been  one  of 
&yourite  hypocrisies,  in  order  to  reduce 
note  implicit  obedience  the  less  rigorous 
the  community  by  the  force  of  his 
Qous  example. 

Gs  designs,  however,  against  the  power 
he  King,  now  for  the  first  time  confided 
)ther  ears,  was  a  danger  of  still  more 
ring  a  nature.  His  rage  against  himself 
the  rashness  of  his  conduct  was  only 
died  by  the  intense  feeling  of  hatred 
3h  had  instantaneously  sprung  up  in  his 
mi  towards  the  unhappy  Rosamond, 
re  was  now  one  person  upon  the  earth 
m  he  feared;  and  fear  was  to  his 
id  heart  a  feeling  of  the  most  abject 
:adation.  It  sealed  the  fate  of  her  who 
80  lately  stood  before  him  in  the  light 
.  divinity.  To  annihilate  her  power,  to 
3p  every  trace  of  reproach  from  his  own 
(8,  must  be  his  instant  and  determined 
.  -All  tenderness  was  buried  with  the 
J  and  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  most 
nmg  intensity,  were  now  the  only  ideas 
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tliai  brought  comfort  to  his  lacerated  hewi. 
The  consciousness  of  his  power  to  indulge 
them  fell  like  balm  upon  his  soul.  Only  the 
momeut  seemed  yet  too  fer  off.  He  felt  i$ 
if  he  could  willingly  have  gathered  the 
months  and  the  years  into  one  short  hour, 
— compressed  eternity  into  a  moment, — the 
s(X)iier  to  enter  upon  his  scheme  of  deadly 
vengeance. 

As  these  horrible  thoughts  rioted  in  the 
mind  of  Becket,  he  actually  quickened  his 
pace  along  that  shady  woodland  path  which 
but  a  little  while  before  he  had  trodden 
with  the  elastic  stop  of  confidence  and  hope- 
In   ii  very    short  space   of  time   afier  he 
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^*ted  Station  and  holy  calling.  With  the 
^Pflmnce  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  he 
erwas  most  kind  and  affable  to  those  of 
inferior  station,  and  now,  even  when 
thing  beneath  the  agony  of  his  own 
togs,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  to 
his  part. 

B  he  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
36,  numbers  flocked  to  his  presence;  t^) 
18  addressed  some  winning  word  of 
ness  and  protection.  The  soldiers 
xated  themselves  at  his  approach,  and 
rence  and  affection  gi-eeted  liim  on 
f  side.  A  smile,  in  which  gratified 
y  might  have  claimed  no  little  share, 
e  upon  his  face  as  he  hastily  gave  his 
nal  blessing  to  all  who  crowded  on  his 
;  and  the  last  "  Benedicite,"  was  on  his 
as  he  reached  the  apartments  of  the 
;,  who  he  had  been  told  awaited  his 
al. 

miy,  who  had  returned  early  fix)m  the 
5,  was,  as  usual,  busily  employed  in 
B¥Ouring  to  adjust  one  of  those  many 
•ences  so  constantly  brought  before 
to  which  he  gave  that  careful  and 
as  attention  that  had  been  the  means  of 


f  ::'  :hi?  kingdom  into  very 

.:■- V  Irom    what  ihey  kd 

Three  persons  were  in 

:    ::io    King   when  Bec'ktt 

;;:.'::ard     de     Lucy,    Cliiet' 

-^'.in^i.  A  large  heavj-  niau, 

...ur  and  l»e;ird,  and  rounJ. 

.-r-ii-vi  staning  out  of  their 

;."  :r.e   $ide  of  his  master ; 

uniiiaU  were  strangers  ti' 

Tr.t-  King  was  still  in  hi* 

i^ri-vii  cloth,  with  a  light 

:-.iI  over  it.    A  largo  anJ 

:..!  iiiiiftiff  and  half  bloixi- 
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of  the  office  of  Chancellor.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  the  Archbishop,  that  the  manner 
of  the  King  towards  him  was  not  the  same 
as  in  former  davs ;  that  a  seriousness  Im'ked 
beneath  his  words  which  gave  them  an 
unwonted  expression;  and  the  secret  feel- 
ings of  his  own  heart  instantly  prompted 
sentiments  of  distrust  in  the  bosom  of 
Becket.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  so  far  control  his  irritation  as  to 
answer  in  the  tone  in  which  he  was 
addressed.  He  soon,  however,  perceived 
that  some  case  of  a  nature  more  perplexing 
than  usual,  occupied  the  mind  of  the  King ; 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  trifling  conversa- 
tion, Henry  himself  disclosed  the  subject  of 
discussion ;  which,  it  appeared,  had  been 
the  cause  of  disturbance  to  his  mind. 
Pointing  with  a  courteous  gesture  to  the  two 
persons  who  still  remained  standing  before 
him,  he  said  to  Becket,  "  You  see,  my  lord 
Archbishop,  two  worthy  burgesses  of  Read- 
ing— Stephen  and  John  of  Camville,  by 
name." 

The  King  paused ;  and  the  individuals, 
thus  formally  presented,  made  a  slight 
obeisance     to    Becket,    who  returned    the 
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that  den  of  in&my — the  monastery  ;  and, 
because  he  dared  to  ask  that  vile  and  bloated 
spider  of  the  church,  Philip  de  Brois,  to 
give  him  back  the  poor  fly  struggling  in  his 
toils,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  own  door.  Call  you  that 
murder  J  my  lord  Archbishop  ?" 

As    Stephen    passionately     spoke     these 
^'ords,  he  advanced  almost  close  to  Becket, 
and,  with  his  hand  placed  upon  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance. 
His   eyes    glared    like   fire-balls ;    and  the 
countenance,  which  a  moment    before,  the 
Archbishop  had  thought  so  harmless,  was 
now  lighted  by  indignation.      As  if  in  con- 
trast to  this  expression  of  excitement,  the 
face  of  Becket  was  more  than  usually  calm. 
He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  King ;     but, 
instead  of  any  look  of  displeasure  at  the 
boldness  with  which  Stephen  had  spoken,  an 
approving  smile  was  upon  the  lips  of  Henry. 
Without  deigning  to  notice  the  abrupt  and 
somewhat    audacious   interpellation  of    the 
complaining  party,  the  Archbishop   replied 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  King. 

**It  appears  to  me,''  he  said,  "that  your 
highness  need  not  have  been  troubled  in  this 


maRer:  fcr,  if  I  recollect  m^atf  dut  abk 
Ffiilip  de  Brob  ItHig  ago  reooved  tfie  GA 
amount  of  punishment  dne  to  hk  mtppatei 
crime." 

~  It  iras  no  supposed  crime ;  diere  inn 
eye-iritnesses  to  the  bet,"  wageiif  anerted' 
Siei^en  :  but  Heniy  gently  nised  his  bud, 
a5  if  to  enjoin  silence,  and  leplxBd, — 

"  The  crime  iras  fiilly  pronred;  the  ponidi- 
ment  duly  inflicted ;    bat  the 
was  insu£Gcient  to  the  crime." 

"'  A  few  paltry    maib,  ior  m  i 
honour  and  a  &ther's  Hfe,"  rgoined  £ 
:f=comlully. 

*'A  sui:pensioD  of  twelve  mcmtfas  frran  the 
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amnderer  airaigned  before  his  bishop  for 
i  oiiiie  oommitted  within  his  diocese. 
Hdfip  de  Btois  was  fined,  and  deprived  of 
Ub  fimg  for  one  year.  Since  then,  having 
Inen  reproached  for  his  crime  by  William 
Etz-Peter,  cor  own  Justiciary,  he  publicly 
united  him  in  court.  His  accusation  was, 
bwever,  just;  for  Plulip  de  Brois  was  a 
■nrderer,  and  as  such,  my  lord  Archbishop, 
I  cumot  but  give  reason  to  these  gentlemen, 
vbo  maintain  his  sentence  to  have  been  too 
Eg^  for  the  magnitude  of  the  offence/' 

•*Yoiir  highness  is  well  aware,"  replied 
Becket  coldly,  ^^  that  the  church  condemns 
aot  even  a  murderer  to  death.  The  spiritual 
eourt  may  not  pronounce  judgment  of 
Uood.  Our  laws  forbid  such  a  sentence  on 
pain  of  excommunication.'' 

**Then  should  they  leave  such  trials  to 

tenqporal    jurisdiction,"    answered    Henr}'. 

Wifli  a  promptitude  that  showed  the  thought 

Mb  not  unfamiliar  to  his  mind,  )ie  then 

'i  WiUnuedj — 


ni 


We  will  not  have  our  subjects  murdered 

^WVe  our  eyes,  and  let  the  murderer  go 

^Irtiwith  a  light  penance  on  his  head,  as 

ltt|^hehadbut  taken  a  handful  of  corn 
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lirom  bis  neighbour's  field.  My  lord  Arch- 
bishop, this  will  not  do.  These  gentlemen 
have  justice  on  their  side.  The  Church  nmy 
liave  her  privileges  and  rights, — shall  have 
(hem  too,  with  all  due  reverence  anil 
honour ;  but  she  must  not  prove  herself  a 
robl>er's  den,  eheltering  the  assassin  or  the 
thief  beneath  the  mildness  of  her  laws." 

"  Her  laws,  most  gracious  lord,"  replied 
Becket  with  an  expression  of  triumphant 
pride  he  could  not  repress,  "  are  as  immu- 
table as  herself." 

"They  may,  however,  be  amended,"  sftid 
Henry  quickly,  "  and  we  look  to  you,  my 

Intvl      AiY»hTii<!hnn      h*tr      nrimAbi     anA     hff 
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you,  my  friends,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Stephen  and  John  of  Camville, "  fear  not ;  we 
will  leave  you  no  reason  to  complain.  If 
the  laws  are  insufficient  for  the  punishment 
of  so  foul  an  act  as  that  from  which  you 
suffer,  we  will  make  others  that  shall  replace 
them." 

"  Not  without  the  sanction  of  the  church 
shall  any  one  of  her  inviolable  rights  be  in- 
fiinged,"  observed  Becket  sternly. 

"  And  I  tell  you,  my  lord  Archbishop," 
said  Henry,  rising  in  anger,  "that  no  law, 
whether  of  Church  or  of  State  is  inviolable 
or  pure,  that  has  not  justice  for  its  founda- 
tion, justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich, — to  the  lowly  as  well  as  to  the  noble, 
• — ^to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the 
knight  upon  his  charger,  or  the  baron  in  his 
castle, — ^to  the  poor  unlettered  serf,  humble 
in  his  ignorance,  —  to  the  learned  clerk 
proudly  folding  his  hands  beneath  his 
gown." 

The  pointed  manner  in  which  the  King 
pronounced  these  last  words  proved  to 
Becket  that  his  suspicions  were  correct ;  and 
that  the  question  of  the  Church  having 
shielded  Philip  de  Brois  from  the  penalty  he 

E  2 
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» JBJ^  ■enteA  mm  afaoot  to  be  revived,  li 
i  to  die  Archbishop  whether 
i  of  hk  clerks  came  to  an  un> 
tnehr  end ;  bot,  as  a  principle,  be  was  re- 
solred  to  defend  ihe  £uilty  judgment  of  the 
biaiiop  in  this  ca^ ;  and  bad  it  been  ten 
times  more  Sagrant,  he  would  have  done  the 
same.  lather  than  yield  even  a  ^ladow  of  that 
piTwer  be  was  so  intent  upon  aggrandizing. 
He  therefore  replied,  bat  with  a  pride  of 
manner  which  pierced  through  all  attempts 
to  moderate  its  overbearing  expression, — 

"  My  lord  the  King  has  but  to  consult  fais 
Grand  Justiciary  who  stands  by  his  side,  and 
he  will  inform  him  whether  or  not  the  trial 
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ville  involuntarily  cast  a  look  upon  the 
huge  mastiff  that  lay  couched  at  the  feet  of 
the  King,  "  the  trial  of  Philip  de  Brois, 
so  please  your  highness,  was,  as  my  lord 
Archbishop  has  asserted,  fully  in  accord 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  spiritual 

court.    He  was  duly " 

"I  questioned  not  the  legality  of  the 
trial/*  interrupted  Henry,  whose  anger 
kindled  rapidly  at  this  evasive  attempt  of 
Becket ;  "  the  matter  in  discussion  is  simple 
and  very  short,  and  may  not  be  set  aside  by 
question  of  privileges  or  forms.  These 
gentlemen  of  Berkshire,  worthy  burghers  of 
the  town  of  Reading,  have  lost  not  only  a 
brother,  but  the  honour  of  their  house. 
They  come  hither  to  complain  that  justice 
has  not  been  done  them ;  that  the  law  of 
God  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  their  case  ; 
for  is  it  not  written,  *  He  that  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed?' 
You,  my  lord  Archbishop,  affirm  that  this 
Philip  de  Brois,  being  a  clerk  of  the  Holy 
Church,  is  only  amenable  to  her  laws,  and 
that  these  laws  forbid  the  penalty  of  death  ; 
while  I,  as  King  of  England,  declare  that 
such   an  administration   of  justice    is  but 
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imposed  awhile  upon  his  hearers;  bat  Htairy, 
instantly  recovering  himself,  and  stung  to 
the  heart  by  the  base  ingratitude  of  this 
open  defiance  of  his  will  by  one  whom  his 
bounty  and  affection  had  raised  from  ob- 
scurity, passionately  exclaimed, — 

"How,  my  lord? — This,  and  from  yon/ 
Dare  you  thus  to  brave  your  Bovereign  and 
your  lord  ?" 

"  My  first  allegiance  is  due  to  Heaven. 
The  God  who  sitteth  on  high  is  the  sove- 
reign I  serve,"  answered  Becket  with  hypo- 
critical meekness. 

"  And  the  first  proof  of  your  devotion  is, 
to  forget  him  who  made  you  what  jxxi 
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''At  your  peril,  my  lord,"  said  Henry, 
^a  fiDwn. 

"To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,"  dog- 
1^7  replied  Becket,  folding  his  arms  upon 
11  breast. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  cried  the  King,  rising 
lA  fury  in  his  looks ;  *'  I  order  you  to  make 
ith  before  my  parliament,  that  full  justice 
»  been  done  to  tliis  same  murderer, 
lilip  de  Brois ;  that  no  fitvour  lias  been 
3wn  him  on  account  of  his  clerkship; 
dalso  that  he  be  forthwith  delivered  to 
5  lay  tribunals,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
iking  our  justiciary  in  open  court.  My 
d  Archbishop,  at  Westminster  I  summon 
1  to  attend.  De  Lucy,  see  that  the 
hops  be  called.  This  matter  shall  not 
it  The  Church  shall  have  her  rights 
arly  laid  down  and  defined;  but  by  the 
d  that  is  above  us,  she  shall  not  step  one 
B  beyond  the  boundary.  While  the  crown 
England  is  on  my  brow,  no  second  power 
lU  dare  to  rule  within  this  realm.  I  can, 
IwiUbeKing." 

hs  Henry  said  these  words,  he  left  the 
Krtment  without  vouchsafing  another  look 
the  Archbishop ;  but,  as  he  passed  on  to 

E  3 


and  well  was  tlie  fearless  "pi 
steadily  to  dispute  every  mci 
He  had  no  misgivings  as  to  ti 
monstrous  power  had  so  ini 
with  the  inordinate  pride  of 
that  he  overlooked  the  eve 
of  life  as  if  he  were  beyond 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  fi 
ambition  with  the  steadiness 
hope. 

As  he  pursued  his  way 
minster,  he  pondered  deeply 
position,  and  a  feeling  oi  t 
his  heart,  as  he  saw  that  the 
had  arrived.  He  could  now 
mask  he  had  so  long  and 
worn.     If  a  bitter  pang  of  si 
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bt,  in  order  the  more  securely  to 
npMi  his  revenge,  and  shield  himself 
the  possibility  of  obloquy. 

was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he 
ed  and  completed  his  journey;  and 
;  up  his  abode  at  the  convent  of  the 
lictines,  just  without  the  city  of 
ninster,  he  instantly  began  to  play 
art  which  he  intended  should  so  ma- 
[y  conduce  to  his  benefit  in  the  great 
;le  about  to  take  place.  Abandoning 
ce  all  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  his 
he  announced  his  intention  of  never 

assuming  them,  unless  when  forced 
B  ceremonies  of  his  office  to  appear 
propriate  .costume.  He  immediately 
id  himself  in  the  plainest  garb,  beneath 
L  his  attendants  duly  disclosed  that 
rt  of  the  coarsest  hair  was  concealed, 
,  neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  allowed 

moment  of  repose. 

ring  the  interval  allowed  for  the  as- 
ing  of  the  bishops  summoned  to  attend 
Nmcil  of  the  King  at  Westminster,  not 
Rzr  passed  that  was  not  distinguished 
ome  act  of  devotion  or  self-morti- 
H  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop,  that 


r 
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deceit.  It  was  not  possible  th&t  a  rew 
Intiou,  so  contrary  to  every  dictate  d 
gratitude  or  affection  sbould  have  sudden^ 
spnn^  from  the  Archbishop,  had  the  idei 
Dot  been  pre\-iou6ly  matured.  It  was  thil 
feeling  that  carried  to  the  heart  of  Uesrf 
the  moet  bitter  of  the  pangs  thai  he  endurrf, 
and  raised  in  his  breast  the  detenninatica 
of  resistance  which  be  might  otherwise  hM 
hc&i  persuaded  to  forego.  If  Bcckct,  in  hM 
lowering  pride,  had  forgotten  that  he  wM 
bot  a  subject  <^  him  w^iom  he  so  openQ 
defied,  it  caused  Henry  to  remember  dial 
he  was  a  king.  The  spirit  of  hii  race 
glowed  fiercely  in  his  boeom  as  he  r^ 
mranbered  the  insult  he  had  received ;  and 
it  was  with  the  most  uncompTtnuising 
st^imess  that  be  arrived  at  Westminster, 
fiilly  determined  at  once  to  contest  ibe 
gieat  qnefetiML,  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
be  supreme  ruler  in  hb  own  dominjoni^ 
or  ever  aHerward?  to  sulanit  to  the  dictaric* 
of  an  army  of  priests,  who,  with  tbor 
convement  elasticity  of  principle,  and  adrol 
adaptation  erf"  self-made  laws,  could  me** 
him  at  erray  turn,  and  still  presenrii^  ^ 
.of  piety  and  decorum,  facriiet 
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the  whole   reality  of  uprigbi   justice    and 
"Ijue  religion. 

A  very  short  time  was  suffered  to  elapse 
beibre  the  trial  of  strength  between  the 
tvo  parties  was  brought  to  the  proof.  The 
flay  after  the  King  had  taken  up  his  abode 
»»  his  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  whole  of 
tlie  episcopal  body  was  summoned  to  attend 
Itefore  him  and  the  assembled  barons. 
Without  rancour  or  violence,  Henrt'  stated 
Kis  case,  enforcing  the  same  demand  for 
Jtistice  that  he  had  formerly  made  to  the 
Archbishop  while  at  Woodstock  Castle. 
He  was  immediately  met  by  the  identical 
t^ply  that  Becket  had  given  at  the  first 
naoment  —  the  incompatibihty  with  the 
clemency  of  the  spiritual  law,  to  pronounce 
a  more  severe  judgment.  In  the  name  of 
the  whole  episcopal  bench,  the  primate 
delivered  this  answer ;  but  with  a  sternness 
of  manner  which,  for  the  first  time,  he 
publicly  permitted  himself  to  assume  to- 
wards the  King. 

Restraining  hia  anger  with  great  difficulty, 
lienr.'  ihen  announced  that,  for  the  future, 
^)  clergyman  who  had  been  degraded  from 
lu»  office  by  die  spiritual  judge,  should  bo 
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subjected  to  the  trial  of  a  lay  tribmnL 
A  murmur  of  indignation  instaBtly  arose; 
for  tlie  bishops,  foily  instructed  by  Becfat 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  demands  about  tt 
be  made  upon  them,  were  prepared  Uit  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Hemy,  who  had  ]>er- 
fectly  anticipated  the  refusal,  immediately 
took  up  the  subject  in  another  form,  and, 
reproaching  them  with  their  disiibedicnce 
to  his  authority,  demanded  ic  a  stem  voice, 
whether  or  not  they  were  his  subjects,  and 
prepared  to  observe  the  ancient  aistoms  vf 
the  realm  ? 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  imexpeciwi 
question.     Becket   alone    undauntedly  nw 
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Without  deigning  fiirther  communication 
with  Becket,  he  turned  to  the  bishop  nearest 
to  him,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  firmly  repeated 
his  question.  The  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed was  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
a  little  thin  man,  with  a  long  face,  fix)m 
•which  the  flesh  had  all  fallen  away,  leaving 
his  large  glassy  eyes  with  their  red  lids 
protruding  in  the  most  singular  and  dis- 
agreeable manner.  As  the  words  of  the 
King  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  started  and  turned 
a  piteous  glance  upon  the  Archbishop.  At 
any  other  time,  his  visible  discomposure, 
and  the  comical  expression  of  his  terrified 
countenance,  would  have  provoked  a  smile 
fix)m  the  laughter-loving  Henry;  but,  at 
this  moment,  the  evident  fears  of  Gregory 
acted  as  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  with 
which  his  mind  was  filled,  and  he  ground 
his  teeth  with  suppressed  emotion  as  the 
trembling  answer  of  the  bishop  reached 
him. 

.  "  He  was  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  obey  the 
behests  of  his  highness  the  King,  as  far  as  he 
could,  saving  his  own  order^ 

As  this  was,  in  substance,  the  burthen  of 
the  shufl^g  reply  of  Becket,  it  only  re- 
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doubled  the  annoyance  of  the  King,  wW 
then,  severally  addreseing  the  bishops,  p* 
posed  to  them  the  same  demand.    Fran) 
he  received  the   same  answer,  couched 
the  very  same  terms  as  had   been  wiBi| 
from   the  blanched   lips  of  Gregorj'.    One 
alone  dared  to  brave  the  dangerous  anga  of 
Becket.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  boldlj 
replied  "  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  obey 
unconditiotially,  as  a  subject  was  bound » 
obey,  a  monarch  who  never  yet  had  forfeiiei 
the  confidence  of  his  people." 

This  ans-'wer  was  a  drop  of  balm  to  tlie 
wounded  spirit  of  the  King,  who,  cour- 
teously replying  to  Hilary,  said, — 

"  I  asked  only  a  repetition  of  the  efflU 
words  wliich  ever^-  cler^'man,  on  sweanng 
fealty  to  his  sovereign,  has  already  ^ 
nounced." 

Then,  turning  to  the  rebellious  prelalBi 
who,  with  the  primate  at  their  head,  f* 
■with  immovable  gravity  and  detenninaticffl 
engraven  upon  their  countenances,  he  )TeI(ied 
to  the  indignation  which  had  bo  long  smoul- 
dered in  his  breast,  and  burst  into  one  of 
those  ungovernable  fits  of  passion  to  whioi 
he  was  subject.    He  clenched  his  hands  and 
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amped  on  the  ground ;  and,  while  his  eyes 
lahed  fire,  and  his  handsome  &ce  was 
ffiised  with  crimson,  he  denounced  the 
hole  body  of  bishops  before  him  as  rebels 
id  traitors,  and,  with  Becket  at  their  head, 
)c]ared  them  no  longer  worthy  of  his  con- 
ience  or  regard,  for  they  were  leagued  in 
oonspiracy  against  him. 
Consternation  was  instantly  painted  on 
ch  &ce,  while  anxious  looks  sought  the 
(Qntenance  of  the  Archbishop ;  for  this 
itburst  of  fury  on  the  part  of  the  King 
as  no  less  unlooked  for  than  distasteful  to 
06t  of  those  present. 

Becket,  however,  remained  immovable. 
bt  a  trace  of  agitation  was  visible  upon 
«  &ce.  His  fine  form  was  erect ;  his  head 
iiown  back  with  its  usual  air  of  superiority 
id  pride.  He  was  like  a  rock  in  the  midst 
'  the  troubled  ocean.  Henr}%  on  the  con- 
Bry,  sensitive  and  impressible,  seemed  to 
rithe  beneath  the  anguish  of  his  feelings ; 
id,  still  yielding  to  their  ungovernable 
iolence,  continued  to  hurl  threat  after 
ixeat  at  the  heads  of  the  terrified  prelates 
ho  sat  cowering  in  silence  before  him. 


Ilis    foe,   he   rii.«hfd     from 
witiiDiit    a   word   of  ceremo 
save  to  Hilar}-  of  Chiclit'stt 
maile  a  slight  inclinatiou  of  1 

ImmeiUately  upon  hi$  dc 
sembly  of  bishops  rose  i: 
disorder,  and  crowded  round 
Becket  cahiily  continued  t< 
barons,  with  one  accord,  ft 
ample  of  the  King ;  and  Iw 
looks  of  hatred  and  defianc 
npni  the  mitred  tremblers 
upraised  visor,  as,  tme  by  ( 
clad  warrior  stalked  from  tl 
the  pavement  ling  with  th 
long,  golden  spur?. 

Becket,  however,  vouchsal 
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palace  of  the  King  as  if  nothing  unusual 
[occurred. 

n  the  middle  of  the  night,  however, 
was  somewhat  more  disturbed  than  he 
lid  have  confessed,  when,  in  the  depth 
lis  affected  devotions,  he  was  surprised 
a  communication  from  his  confidential 
adant,  to  the  effect  that  the  Eong  had 
lenly  quitted  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
no  one  knew  whither  he  was  gone.  His 
irture  was  a  mystery  to  all,  but  to 
ret,  the  cause  was  but  too  apparent ;  for, 
le  same  moment,  a  packet  was  put  into 
hands  containing  an  order  from  Henry 
the  instant  resignation  of  the  lucrative 
WIS  of  Berkhamstead  and  Eye,  which 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  favour 
he  King. 
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ly  to  her  view.  Hitherto,  tlinded  by 
m,  she  had  allowed  her  credulity  to 
o  thoroughly  imposed  upon,  that  all 
r  of  discernment  was  lost.  She  had 
.citly,  but  willingly,  obeyed;  but  now 
ber  eyes  were  opened  to  the  monstrous 
ity  of  such  a  course  having  been 
ed  out  to  her  as  a  means  of  propitiating 
en,  she  tremblingly  asked  herself 
her  her  obedience  would  have  been 
'ady  or  profound  had  her  own  inclin- 
9  not  seconded  the  command.  She 
not  dare  to  assert  a  falsehood  to  her 
dence  and  her  heart ;  and,  overwhelmed 
the  shame  of  her  own  thoughts,  the 
of  day  became  odious  to  her,  while 
society  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
hted  was  an  actual  penance  and  re- 
sh.  She  longed  to  be  able  to  hide 
ilf  firom  every  eye.  It  had  needed 
he  words  of  love  from  another,  to  make 
eel  the  deep  impropriety  of  her  present 
ion.  Her  eyes,  now  opened  to  her 
,  beheld  the  finger  of  scorn  pointing 
Dot  as  a  mark  for  ignominy  and  con* 
t.  The  mental  torture  that  she  endured 
perpetual ;   she  saw  no  possibility  of 
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relief.  Hitherto,  when  oppressed  otlw 
by  terror  or  remorse,  she  had  found  a  mv* 
failing  refuge  in  prayer;  but  now  this 
resoiut:e  was,  in ,  a  great  measure,  cut  (A 
From  the  moment  that  tlie  inEidious  ■wodl 
i»f  Docket  had  shown  her  how  unreal  and 
untrue  were  all  his  former  doctrines  tstL 
precepts,  her  belief  in  the  soundneas  of  her 
religion  was  shaken. 

How  could  she  bring  herself  to  trust  in 
nr  rely  upon  the  holineee  of  laws  which, 
it  was  now  evident,  could  receive  eve^ 
variety  of  interpretation  and  applicatioDr 
according  as  circumstances  might  diciaw'' 
Helpless  and  untutored  in  the  intricacies 
of  theological  disquisition,  she  could  nol 
in  a  moment  analyse  the  varietj-  of 
shadings  by  which  so  different  a  colouring 
might  be  given  to  the  same  object ;  ^ 
her  clear  and  simple  good  sense  at  oot* 
pointed  out  to  her  the  fact  that  she  had  beffl 
wilfully  and  grossly  misled ;  and  that  a'l 
which  was  wrong  at  one  time,  coold  noti 
by  any  possibility,  be  justifiable  and  ri^ 
at  another.  She  no  longer  aaked  coun*' 
or  explanation,  but  at  once  decided  fi* 
herself.     Her  actual  position  filled  her  wit'' 
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Q  intensity  of  shame ;  and  the  more  she 
eflected  upon  it,  the  greater  did  her  agony 
eoome.  She  could  not  look  on  any  of 
le  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded 
ithout  experiencing  sentiments  of  remorse, 
om  which  in  vain  she  sought  a  moment 
'repose. 

With  the  keenness  of  awakened  scruples, 
m  feelings  had  arisen ; — feelings  and 
oughts  fix)m  which  she  shrank  in  horror 

they  forced  themselves  upon  her.  The 
nse  of  her  dependence  now  galled  her 

the  quick:  hitherto  it  had  passed  un- 
jeded.  For  the  first  time,  she  remembered 
e  sacrifice  imposed  upon  her  by  Becket : 
d  then  how  clearly  did  she  perceive 
e  deep  and  treacherous  craft  with  which 
I  had  wound  his  toils  around  her !  She 
»  a  prisoner  where  she  stood.     Nothing 

all  that  she  once  might  have   claimed 

her  own,  renmined  witliin  her  power. 
f  the  rash  vow  he  had  so  insidiously 
torted  from  her,  everything  had  passed 
to  the  hands  of  Becket.  She  was  pen- 
less  now,  as  well  as  helpless  ;  and  actually 
pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  the  King. 
'  the  first  moment  that  this  idea  rose 

p  2 
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to  her  mind,  she  felt  as  if  reason  and  Ue 
itself  had  suddenly  deserted  her.  Sie 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sai  foi 
hours  like  a  monument  of  despair.  Then 
she  stole  to  the  Hermit's  Well ;  and, 
straight  to  the  room  where  her  cliildren  lay, 
she  luielt  doivii  by  them.  They  were 
sleeping  peacefully,  side  by  side  ;  and  had 
nestled  close  together,  with  their  Uttle  anw 
entwined. 

As  she  bent  over  them,  Rosamond  drew 
down  the  covering  that  partly  shaded  tbdf 
faces.  The  bright  glow  of  sleeping  child- 
IuxkI  was  upon  their  cheeks.  M'itli  ugctiv. 
almost  amounting  to  insanity,  their  unhappy 
mother  gazed  upon  them.  Were  they,  too, 
like  herself,  outcasts  upon  the  earth  ?  Shf 
looked  wildl}'  around  their  room.  It  was  • 
spacious  chanilier,  panelled  with  fine  carv- 
ings of  oak,  and  partially  gilt.  The  ey? 
of  Rosamond  rested  upon  the  fireplace, 
abive  which  was  a  medallion  containinS 
the  arms  and  initials  of  the  King.  Sbe 
shuddered  as  the  letters  caught  her  wander- 
ing look,  and  instantly  turned  again  to  ho 
sleeping  infants.  They  were  happy  '"^ 
calm :  and  vet  thev,  too,  were  on  siifferaDWi 
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^ven  on  the  spot  where  they  slept !  All 
dike  were  helpless  and  dependent,  if  all 
Were  not  equal  in  guilt.  The  fate  that 
Kfii^t  fall  upon  one,  might  it  not  also 
bvolve  the  others  ?  The  sin  of  the  parent, 
iraild  it  not  be  visited  on  the  children  ? 

The  heart  of  Rosamond  sank  within  her 
18  this  thought  rushed  to  her  mind.  She 
mse  fix)m  her  knees,  and  paced  the  apart- 
oent  to  and  fix)  with  the  wildness  of 
lespair.  At  times  she  paused,  and  leant 
•ver  her  children,  bs  if  about  to  snatcli  them 
0  her  arms,  for  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
ly  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
nien,  again,  she  would  draw  back,  and  clasp 
ier  hands  upon  her  forehead  as  if  her  brain 
vere  bursting.  Alas!  she  remembered 
lat  she  had  nowhere  to  go,  nowhere  to 
iBke  them,  and  that,  come  what  might, 
Ae,  and  she  alone,  was  the  cause  of  any 
•onow  or  danger  that  might  befall  them. 

Sudi  thoughts  were  enough  to  wring  a 
beart  less  sensitive  and  tender  than  her  own. 
Uiy  after  day  this  hidden  grief  gnawed  her 
fife  away,  and  yet  Rosamond  uttered  not 
^  word  of  complaint.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  as  to  what  should  be  her  future 


(lodstowe  should  be  her  final 
She  remembered  too  well  tl 
of  her  former  commimication 
the  subject,  to  hazard  aa  alius 
Not  even  to  Jacqueline  dk 
the  subject  of  her  constant  ni 
so  earnest  was  her  purpose,  tli 
the  remonstrances  and  grief  v 
would  be  the  result,  when  I 
and  faithful  attendant  should 
quainted  with  her  intentio 
ciples  of  Jacqueline  were  no 
the  elasticity  of  her  conscie 
much  upon  the  orders  of  her  < 
her  enei^es,  however,  merj 
willingly  into  one  feeling, 
fltrong  as  her  life — that  of  i 
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orldfor  ever;  and,  before  her  twentieth 
unmer  was  passed,  hide  herself  from  every 
ye  in  thd  dismal  gloom  of  the  convent. 
When  left  to  act  for  herself,  and  by  her- 
ein the  determination  of  Rosamond  had  an 
leroic  strength  far  beyond  her  years;  but 
ke  gentle  weakness  of  her  loving  heart  had 
nore  than  once  urged  her  in  the  contrary 
lirection  to  that  which  she  would  naturally 
lave  followed.  Unwilling  to  give  pain,  she 
W8  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  wishes 
Bther  than  be  the  cause  of  grief  or  dis- 
ppointment  to  those  she  loved.  Her 
resent  position  filled  her  with  the  most 
wful  sorrow.  The  deep  consciousness  of 
wr  fiiult  on  one  side,  and  her  determination 
0  atone  for  it  by  the  only  means  in  her 
tower — that  of  abandoning  the  course  of 
ife  which  she  then  led — ^wrung  her  heart  to 
^leaking  by  the  violence  of  contending 
fidings.  She  dared  not  think  of  the  King. 
5e  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  grief — he 
or  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all  that  woman 
Joldg  most  precious,  was  still  dearer  to  her 
«utn  her  life.  She  mourned  for  him  even 
"^  than  for  herself.  She  could  not  look 
^  his  open   brow  and    honest  l(X)ks   of 
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happiness  and  love,  without  an  add 
pang  of  terror  and  self-reproach.  T 
ever  of  the  oiJy  two  courses  open  to  1 
pursued,  she  was  equally  guilty  toward 
whether  she  continued  to  live  with  ! 
sin,  or,  by  secretly  abandoning  hJni,  p 
him  into  misery  and  despair — he,  wb 
the  first  moment  when  he  had  vowed 
his  unalterable  love,  had  never  & 
tenderness  towards  her,  or  in  the  most 
ful  and  incessant  devotion !  There  ' 
ingratitude,  a  treachery  in  thus  de 
one  who  trusted  so  implicitly  to  her  ai 
that  would,  of  itself,  have  been  too  re 
to  the  generous  nature  of  Rosamond 
even  to  have  contemplated  such  a  st 
not  motives  of  higher  duty  urged  h 
ward. 

Left  alone  now,  without  that  assist 
guidance  upon  her  spiritual  path  on 
i'rom  her  infancy,  she  had  relied,  her  1 
once  returned  to  its  natural  and  ch 
religion, — that  of  unrestrained  conn 
with  her  God.  The  scoffing  words  of 
had  so  completely  shaken  her  beUef 
powers  and  sanctity  of  priestcraft,  anc 
attendant  saints  and  imagery,  that  hei 
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''BB  oampletely  bewildered.    She  knew  not 

• 

m  whom  to  trust,  or  how  far  to  carry  her 
l^dief ;  therefore,  forced  to  rely  upon  her 
yun  judgment,  she  turned  at  once  to  the 
Hily  true  Power  which  the  Christian  heart 
Utt  never  presumed  to  doubt.  Much  of  real 
^Bligion  was  in  the  warm  and  simple  nature 
•f  Rosamond.  The  right  path  once  shown 
0  her,  she  needed  no  incitement  to  follow 
L  Her  own  anxiety  was  her  surest  guide  ; 
mt,  as  long  as  she  had  leant  with  blind 
eliance  upon  the  pernicious  counsels  she 
ad  been  taught  by  her  creed  to  respect,  her 
ecisions  were  not  her  own.  Fortified  now 
»y  her  unfettered  reflections  and  prayers, 
be  unhappy  girl  became  fully  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  sin  she  had  committed, 
lie  visions  which  Becket  so  constantly 
iCDJnred  up  before  her — the  delusion  of 
in  being  permitted,  in  order  by  its  means 
o  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  all 
^^aniflhed  into  air.  The  views  which  he  had 
o  incautiously  discovered  to  her,  with 
'^^tfect  to  his  temporal  aggrandizement, 
Kidependently  of  his  hatefiil  declaration  to 
^cndf^  had  completely  opened  her  eyes  as 
o  the  vileness  of  his  nature,  and  the  fearful 
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hypocrisy  of  the  priestly  dominion  nA  '» 
object.  The  whole  sacerdotal  system  it'* 
seemed  to  her  one  continued  tissue  of  i^ 
hoods  ;  and,  by  discovering  this,  she  felt  ai 
if  she  had  been  suddenly  snatched  *** 
from  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

Alas,  she  little  knew,  as  yet,  how  *^^ 
tually  the  net  is  spread  over  tht-  vicliiw 
marked  out  as  the  holocaust  of  avarice  an" 
ambition  !  Two  incentives,  so  powerful  m 
the  hand  of  a  man  such  as  Becket,  could  n*" 
be  slow  in  working  their  eifect ;  but  greats 
tlian  all  was  the  spirit  of  revenge  whici 
now  burned  mth  double  fierceness  ■mtliin 
his  bosom,  Rosamond,  however,  had  "* 
some  degi'ee  forgotten  the  more  immedia'* 
terror  which  his  words  at  first  occasioneu- 
The  high  courage  of  her  nature  forbade  v^ 
weak  indulgence  of  physical  fears,  and  b^ 
own  generosity  of  heart  made  her  recoil  6^ 
attributing,  even  to  such  a  man  as  Be<*^ 
the  mean  and  dastardly  spirit  of  veDgea"** 
which  his  parting  words  had  uttered.  I'  "  , 
true  that  she  trembled  as  she  thotigli' « 
the  Queen,  whose  continued  absence  b"*' 
for  the  first  time,  struck  her  as  mysterio*- 
but  she  endeavoured  to  banish  the  impr'*' 
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OD,  and  to  fortify  her  mind  for  die  great 
icrifice  wliich  she  finally  meditated. 
It  required  no  little  steadiness  and  firm- 
ess  thus  calmly  to  look  forward  to  the 
temal  separation  between  her  and  all  that 
ie  loved,  which  she  confidently  intended 
tould  take  place.  Day  by  day,  lifo,  with 
U  its  pleasures  and  its  lioi^es,  seemed 
apidly  fading  from  her  view.  Each  sottin<r 
un  brought  with  it  son-owful  feelin<rs  of 
)eauty  and  regret.  It  told  that  another  day 
lad  passed ;  and  Rosamond  shuddered  as 
he  looked  upon  its  radiance,  and  the  glori- 
W8  scenes  of  liberty  and  life  uj)on  which  its 
wing  gleams  were  cast.  She  would  s<x)ii 
)ehold  such  scenes  no  more.  The  convent 
wJls  would  be  to  her  the  l)oundary  of  tlie 
^orld.  She  had  finnly  resolved  u]X)n  taking 
the  veil.  The  moment  onlv  was  deferred : 
bat,  as  the  King  had  announced  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  council,  whicli  he  had 
^mmoned  to  'meet  him  at  Clarendon,  lie 
4ould  visit  his  Norman  dominions,  Rosa- 
'"tod  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
'^  absence,  and  carry  her  resolution  into 
*ftct.  She  did  not  dare  to  sav  "  Farewell ! " 
^i  she  felt  that,  when   spared  from   the 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


The  alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
evident  disunion  between  Henry  and  his 
clergy,  was  far  from  being  even  partially 
allayed  by  rumours  of  a  somewhat  more 
conciliatory  spirit  having  been  shown  by 
Becket  since  his  first  declaration  at  the 
council  of  Westminster.  It  was  true,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  warmly 
espoused  the  party  of  the  King,  had  obtained 
some  little  concessions  from  the  haughty 
primate,  and  Becket  had  even  been  said  to 
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agooy  of  ht3  grief  and  his  prayers,  she 
could  bow  before  the  fate  which  she  so 
justly  deserved.  She  had  brou^t  it  opoa 
herself,  and  she  must  submit.  A  momeDt  of 
h^piness,  and  a  life  of  tears ! 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Thb  alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
evident  disunion  between  Henry  and  his 
clergy,  was  far  fix)m  being  even  partially 
allayed  by  rumours  of  a  somewhat  more 
cxmciliatoiy  spirit  having  been  shown  by 
Becket  since  his  first  declaration  at  the 
oouncil  of  Westminster.  It  was  true,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  warmly 
eepoosed  the  party  of  the  King,  had  obtained 
flome  little  concessions  from  the  haughty 
primate,  and  Becket  had  even  been  said  to 
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promise  dtat,  at  the  fortiicaniiDg  «nn^  of 
Cbrendon,  be  would  do  loi^eT  fUe^ 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Kii^;  bat.  in  <" 
Heory  should  still  Fcquire  it,  aa  a  guuaUR 
of  his  ftiture  obedieooe,  woald  actmllT  (ffr 
Dounce  the  words  hiiberto  so  dista^u&l  8> 
him.  and  swear  to  obeerre  the  "^ca-aonBof 
the  realm." 

This  promise,  if  indeed  it  had  been  O- 
toned  from  Becket,  was  merely  »  fein'  ^ 
■which  he  hoped  to  gain  time  mitil  hJso'*' 
saries  sboold  have  retmned  fixim  Fniift 
when-  the  Pope,  AJesander,  at  tliat  imv  re- 
sided. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  ^ 
iween  the  King  and  himself,  Beckei  h*" 
secreilv  dispatched  his  confidential  ehapfcu" 
to  ask  the  advice  and  assistance  oi  hi* 
Holiness,  as  to  how  &r  it  was  pnidt-nt  W 
carrv  his  opposition  in  the  preseni  pwirioo 
of  affiiir*.  It  was  but  the  very  day  before 
the  meeting  that  the  trusty  messeoirer  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  such  unlinutt" 
power?  of  discretion,  that  the  mtKleraiioo 
which  Becket  had  for  a  little  while  iissunK^ 
vanished  at  once.  The  Pope  not  unlypw 
mised  to  sanction  anv  act  which  the  .^' 
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»  should  deem  necessary  or  advisable 
3  benefit  of  the  Church,  but  also  urged 
0%  to  make  the  smallest  concession,  un- 
»ured  of  a  double  advantage  to  be 
I  thereby. 

s  advice  so  fully  coincided  with  the 
1  disposition  of  the  primate,  that  he 
d  the  assembly  at  Clarendon  with  an 
nee  that  had  increased  tenfold.  Se- 
)f  the  co-operation  of  the  immense 
>f  his  spiritual  followers,  whose  zeal  was 
ffectually  roused  by  this  overt  attack 
their  privileges,  the  aspect  of  Henry 
is  assembled  barons  by  no  means  in- 
kted  him. 

I  countenance  of  the  King  was  clouded, 
xxnised  no  relaxation  firom  all  he  had 
:ly  asked.  The  council  was  numerous, 
irranged  with  more  care  than  was 
at  the  time ;  for  Henry,  always  very 

in  his  transaction  of  business,  was 
I  to  be  averse  to  all  ceremonious 
igs,  the  aspect  of  which  promised  to 

long  duration.  Upon  this  occasion, 
er,  anxious  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
ts  about  to  be  discussed,  he  had 
id  an  unusual  number  of  summonses  to 
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be  issued,  and  the  great  hall  of  the  casde 
was  nearly  filled. 

On  one  side  sat  Backet,  with  all  his 
bishops,  not  one  of  whom  had  dared  vo 
absent  himself.  On  the  opposite  seals  was 
ranged  a  large  body  of  the  ban^ns,  each  is 
the  place  assigned  to  him  by  his  respectiie 
rank.  The  King  occupied  the  dais,  and  iris 
auiTomided  by  his  great  officers  of  state  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  all  in  bri^ 
armour,  and  fiill  military  costume,  wJale 
tJie  bishops  wore  the  rich  canonical  halat,  ia 
which  they  generally  officiated. 

The  president  of  the  council  was  JtMd 
Oxford,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  King,  * 
man  noted  for  piety  and  learning.  Unfortfr 
natfily  his  manner  was  not  of  that  sabdnH 
and  servile  nature  calcuiabed  (o  win  the 
ear  of  one,  whose  pride  and  despotism  sawin 
everything  an  opposition  to  his  will;  and 
when,  by  the  command  of  the  King,  tbe 
president  made  known  the  royal  wishes,  mi 
called  upon  the  Archbishop  in  the  name  <rf 
the  assembled  dignitaries  of  the  church  to 
fulfil  the  promise  made  at  Westminster,  sua 
swear  to  observe  "  the  customB,"  he  did  * 
in  a  manner  tinctured  with  the  aeH-sisot 
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Jttuj^tiness  and  pride  that  glared  so  unreser- 
^7  in  the  breast  of  Becket. 

Whether  the  tone  of  the  speaker  jarred 
too  severely  upon  the  irritated  feelings  of 
Becket,  and  overcame  his  usual  powers  of 
elf-oommand,  or  whether  he  had  previously 
letermined  upon  his  course,  is  uncertain ; 
ot,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  who 
X)ked  upon  the  present  meeting  as  merely 
Je  of  amicable  ceremony,  the  Archbishop 
d  scarcely  heard  the  words  convepng  the 
essage  of  the  King,  than  he  replied  in  a 
tid  and  no  less  dictatorial  manner  than  tliut 
which  he  had  been  addressed,  "  that  not 
ly  he  positively  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
tnds  of  the  King,  but  that  he  ordered  the 
Lole  of  his  clergy  to  enter  into  the  same 
Qipact ;  and,  moreover,  required  of  them, 

pain  of  excommunication,  that  they 
)uld  make  oath  not  to  observe  the  customs 
the  realm." 

The  commotion  that  followed  this  an- 
uncement  was  awful  to  behold.  The 
ng,  in  the  most  violent  passion,  rose  from 
I  seat,  and,  standing,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
is,  loudly  denounced  Becket  as  a  traitor 
the  crown,  and  threatened  him  with  exile 
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calling  to  him  several  of  the  prelates  and 
barons,  whose  opinion  he  deemed  of  most 
weight,  he  led  them  in  a  body  to  Becket, 
who  had  indignantly  retired  to  one  of  the 
upper  benches  of  the  hall,  and  sat  looking 
with  an  air  of  scorn  upon  the  terror-stricken 
assembly  beneath  him.  In  the  most  moving 
terms  the  mediating  Archbishop  besought 
the  Primate  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  two  of  the  Knights'  Templars  knelt  at 
his  feet,  and  humbly  embracing  them, 
prayed  of  him  to  have  mercy  upon  his 
faithful  friends  and  followers,  whose  de- 
struction was  inevitable  should  he  persist  in 
his  re&sal  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
King.  A  general  massacre  of  the  bishops 
was  instantly  expected.  The  tramp  of  the 
armed  knights,  and  the  glitter  of  their 
swords,  were  evident  tokens  that  the  danger 
was  not  imaginary.  The  law  was  on  the 
aide  of  Henry,  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  was  absolute;  and  even  the  pride 
and  anger  of  Becket  partially  gave  way  as 
he  looked  upon  the  trembling  flock  around 
him  about  to  be  butchered  before  his  eyes. 
Such  a   catastrophe    instead  of  advancing, 


there  insumtly  marched  into  t 
body  of  knights  armed  to  1 
with  drawn  swords  in  their  ha 
followed  their  leader  up  ■ 
the  apartment,  the  consten 
general.  The  terrified  bish< 
their  places,  and  gathered  ro 
mate  as  if  to  defend  him,  fo: 
the  order  to  seize  his  person  v 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  ir 
who,  thus  a  second  time,  publ 
insulted  in  the  presence 
council,  might  be  partly  justil 
of  severity  his  passion  should 
Fortunately,  however,  for 
Henry  and  the  safety  of  the  ^ 
panic  of  the  moment  had  not 
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calling  to  him  several  of  the  prelates  and 
Iwrons,  whose  opinion  he  deemed  of  most 
TOght,  he  led  them  in  a  body  to  Becket, 
who  had  indignantly  retired  to  one  of  the 
iipper  benches  of  the  hall,  and  sat  looking 
irili  an  air  of  scorn  upon  the  terror-stricken 
assembly  beneath  him.     In  the  most  moving 
terms  the  mediating  Archbishop  besought 
the  Primate  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances, 
i  and  two  of  the  Knights'  Templars  knelt  at 
Iria  feet,    and    humbly    embracing    them, 
prayed    of   him  to    have  mercy  upon  his 
fittthful  friends   and   followers,  whose    de- 
struction was  inevitable  should  he  persist  in 
his  refiisal  to  obey  the  conmiands   of  the 
King.    A  general  massacre  of  the  bishops 
in»  instantly  expected.     The  tramp  of  the 
armed    knights,    and  the    glitter   of  their 
i    swords,  were  evident  tokens  that  the  danger 
I    ma  not  imaginary.     The  law  was  on  the 
.    ode  of  Henry,  who,  at   the  head  of   liis 
troops,  was  absolute;    and  even  tlie  pride 
and  anger  of  Becket  partially  gave  way  as 
ie  looked  upon  the  trembling  flock  around 
ten  about  to  be  butchered  before  his  eves. 
Such  a    catastrophe    instead  of  advancing, 
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bowed  Ijefore  him.  A  thrill  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite delight  followed  the  reflection ;  and 
his  old  adage — the  dream  of  his  youth — 
rose  to  his  mind, 

"  The  whole  world  is  not  sufficient  ftH"  oos 
great  man." 


k 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Thus  ended  the  memorable  day  when  by 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  the  "  con- 
Ltions  of  Clarendon,"  the  first  triumph 
Henry  over  the  inordinate  ambition  of 
papal  authority,  was  with  diflSculty 
ieved.  It  may  be  supposed  that  from 
earnestness  with  which  the  observance 
**the  customs"  was  insisted  on  by  the 
many  powers  of  transcendant  im- 
tjportance  were  by  their  means  to  be  secured 
fo  the  crown.    Such,  however,  was  not  the 
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casp.  The  commonest  obseirer  ttLir.  \f 
struck  by  the  justice  and  simplicicy  •:■{  iej 
nature,  aud  the  monstrous  arrc^uce  ot  -sx 
arbitnin"  tribumil,  which,  under  i  ni-?ca:- 
chial  ijiveramont,  sought  imperadvelT  :- 
wTVjt  ir.m  the  hands  of  the  sorerek"::  s' 
f.iir  Az-.'X  r.:v\iorate  a  portic«i  ot"  the  judicarc^ 

Ti'.KTC  wtTt  t-^:  three  points  in  the  "C2- 
^.■~^  "  :■-  v.-"r.:ol-.  apparently,  the  fler^r  i-JcJi 
f.r.l  A  :r-::^:5:  :',r  objecn-.'tL  The  £15; 
r;".i::*i  :■    :r.v   ::ij:-.>iy  of  any  t^joie.;  airi- 

Vn" -■■;-.■:■;■.     I'-  >-".■-■--  i>i  :>e«i  of  p.'-yal  5-x=.'ii- 
el  tben^:- 
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the  most  important  to  the  welfare  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  was  therefore 
TOwed  by  the  King  with  extreme  watch- 
fidness  and  anxiety.  It  was  the  dreaded 
power  of  excommunication,  that  deadly 
weapon  which  the  church  so  daringly  and 
imperatively  wielded.  By  "  the  customs  of 
[  the  realm,"  this  power  could  not  be  ex- 
ercised upon  any  tenant  in  chief  of  the 
King,  or  any  officer  of  his  household,  without 
his  sanction  and  previous  permission ;  and 
dwuld  such  a  necessity  arise  in  his  absence, 
4e  grand  justiciary  was  to  be  empowered 
to  act  in  his  place.  Those  were  the  chief 
pomts  gained  by  the  "  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon." 

The  rest  of  the  many  articles  of  which 
the  customs  were  composed,  related  to  ordi- 
nances of  very  minor  importance ;  such 
*B  the  bishops  asking  permission  of  the 
King  before  they  ventured  to  travel  abroad. 
This  was  a  precaution  against  the  endless 
Steals  to  the  Pope,  which  were  the  cause 
rf  80  much  annoyance  to  Henry. 

From  the  nature  of  this  code,  and  the 
violence  with  which  it  was  contested,  it  may 
"^  seen  how  determined  was  the  effort  of  the 

VOL.   III.  G 
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|Mi|ttl  see  to  ndnce  Ae  BBdncity  of  die 
King  witliin  his  own  dommiooe  lo  t  foj 
rabofditute  nnk.  The  funr  of  Bednl 
U  faaviug  been  fccced  to  yield  this  fiiA 
pablklj  disputed  point  m*  io  great,  AM 
it  broo^t  to  bgfat  all  ifaoee  liiddai  Ultfe- 
nesees  which  are  groenUr  mei^ged  in  OR- 
ceptica^  of  gremi  magnitude  and  difficulty. 
As  it  was  impiKsibk;  for  him  to  deay  « 
retract  a  promise  »  univifis^y  witnessed 
be,  wiih  a  spitchil  reluctance,  abaoBl  cfaildid 
ia  itepomhtTT  son^t  br  every  meaoswillHt 
hi?  p>»wer  to  thAv:^!,  bv  vf  xatiou?  deUp.  thf 
ratificarion  of  the  oath  which  had  been  » 
unwiilinglv  wrung  from  him.  Retiring  w 
hU  own  dwelling,  he  gave  orders  that  none 
should  be  admincd  to  his  presence  save  such 
as  he  himself  should  sunmKHi,  and  imme- 
diately reconmienced  those  austerities  of 
penance  and  of  prayer  which  he  had  wJy 
quitted  oci  liaving  been  compelled  bv  hi*  dirtie' 
lo  appea  r  at  the  head  of  the  clei^.  befon 
the  eoiincU  of  the  King,  To  a  messase  frcw 
Henn,-  requesting  that  he  would.  tOTethcr 
with  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  cburch, 
affix  his  seal  to  the  document  containing 
their  oath  of  obser\"ance.  he  cawiouslT  i*- 
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d,  ^  that  it  was  true  he  had  promifled  to 
are  but  not  to  seal."  On  being  remon- 
ted  with,  by  his  intimate  friends,  as  to 
frivolity  of  this  excuse  for  non-compli- 
J  with  a  mere  matter  of  form,  he,  after 
iderable  procrastination,  gave  way  upon 
point;  but  instantly  started  another 
ction,  which  threatened  to  be  the  fore- 
ler  of  more  serious  consequences.  He 
back  a  message  to  the  Eang  pleading 
otter  ignorance  of  the  statutes  which 
posed  "  the  customs,"  and  declared  his 
determination  never  to  sign  any  article 
the  substance  of  which  he  was  not  folly 
ainted. 

3  there  was  somewhat  more  of  plausi- 
^in  this  latter  remonstrance,  the  King 
persuaded,  although  with  difficulty,  to 
her  the  indignation  with  which  the 
il  shuffling  of  the  Archbishop  filled  his 
I,  and  immediately  ordered  three 
»  of  the  customs  to  be  made  out — 
for  himself,  one  for  his  barons,  and 
third  for  the  clerg}^  This  latter  he 
to  the  Archbishop  by  the  hands  of 
;lin  de  Baliol  and  Richard  de  Lucy. 
I  arriving,  however,  at    the    convent, 

G  2 
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where,  since  his  airivil  at  Cbzoid 
Becket  had  osistantly  Tended,  tibor  en 
proved  to  be  fruitless.  Lt  the  dead 
the  night  the  Aichbishop  had  qidtted 
town. 

The  just  anger  of  the  King  at  dieee 
peated  attempts  to  elude  tlie  fntfilmoil 
his  promise,  added  to  the  inoompatiibi 
with  royal  dignity  of  his  any  longer  endm 
the  insults  of  Becket,  now  canaed  hin 
take  more  open  measures  than  he  mi^ 
first  have  contemplated.  He  Tetntned  to 
palace  at  Westminster,  jitwIi  '■"'"""wwy 
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and  threatened  to  bring  destruction  upon 

him. 

The  disposition  of  the  King  towards  his 

fcrmer  fiivourite  being  thus  publicly  ascer- 
tained, flatterers  were  not  wanting  to  widen 
Ihe  breach.  A  party  instantly  gathered 
lound  the  King,  vowing  open  hostility  to  the 
Archbishop ;  and  the  countless  host  of  ene- 
nries  which  his  former  favour  and  distinction 
had  long  secretly  organised,  now  openly 
fcew  off  the  mask.  Overjoyed  at  seeing 
ftdr  rival  comparatively  in  their  power, 
Oien  scrupled  not  at  any  measures  of  vio- 
lence. Crowds  of  advisers  and  detractors 
^»^  at  all  hours  busy  instilling  into  the 
•ngry  ear  of  the  King  their  hot-headed  and 
pernicious  counsels,  whereby  they  hoped  to 
goad  him  on  to  extremities,  and  thus  satisfy 
&eir  own  malignity. 

Hemy,  however,  irritated  as  he  was,  had 
too  much  respect  for  justice,  and  reverence 
fe  tibe  laws  he  advocated,  to  proceed  in  any 
nnie  arbitrary  manner  than  he  had  a  right 
to  employ.    He  resolved  to  advance  cau- 

.  teosly.  Becket  was  no  ordinary  opponent, 
tod  the  h^h  and  sacred  office  to  which  he 
kid  himself  elevated  him,  called  for  a  certain 
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semblance  of  respect  which,  in  s  puW 
point  of  view,  was  a  barrier  to  all  i«:t8  (* 
violence,  that  the  King  was  resolved  n«pr 
to  overthrow.  He  had  right  sufficient  upoQ 
hia  side,  in  order  tti  effect  Iiis  object,  whidi 
was  tlie  degradation  and  removal  of  Btck« 
from  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  England. 
The  moiistroua  pecuniary  embarrassmenls 
in  wliich  the  Archbishop  had  involved  liim- 
self  foruied  the  first  and  most  natural  preteil 
for  itistituting  proceedings  against  him.  Ti^ 
proQigate  extravagance  of  Becket  had  beoi 
of  such  an  uiibuundcd  and  continuous  imtoft 
that  it  was  not  easy  in  a  moment  to  coUect 
all  the  particulars  of  it ;  but  Henry,  having 
entrusted  the  whole  care  of  the  prodigious 
and  unusual  suit  in  which  he  was  to  pl^y 
the  unlooked-for  part  of  prosecutor,  to  the 
most  expert  and  learned  of  his  judicial 
advisers,  prepared  to  depart  for  Nonnandy. 
Before  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  ho*' 
ever,  he  once  more  returned  to  Woodstock, 
and  thence  he  notified  to  Becket,  who,  si"' 
up  in  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury-,  was  con- 
tinuing his  farce  of  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion, that,  on  his  return  from  France,  be 
should   summon    him    to  answer  to  ceiW 
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taiges  to  be  preferred  against  him,  before 
B  parliament  which  was  ordered  to  attend 
Northampton.  The  messenger  who  carried 
^  King's  letter,  found  the  Archbishop  at 
xner.  He  was  sitting  in  the  refectory  of 
^  Augustine  Convent,  surrounded  by  all 
i  monks  of  the  order  then  resident  at 
xiterbury.  Like  them,  a  coarse  habit  of 
:>wn  cloth  was  his  only  covering ;  for  each 
lie  he  visited  a  convent  he  assumed  the 
ass  of  the  order ;  and,  although  very 
:^Btantial  &re  was  seen  upon  the  table, 
i  messenger,  as  he  gave  him  the  letter, 
d  fiill  time  to  remark,  that  the  only  dishes 
d  before  the  Archbishop  consisted  of  roots 
d  water. 

TVhen  Becket  perceived  the  well-known 
nting  of  the  King,  he  made  a  sign  to  him 
:io  brought  it  to  remain ;  and,  standing  up 
his  place,  at  once,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
ad  to  the  assembled  monks  the  whole  of 
e  royal  message.  A  murmur  of  anger 
d  discontent  instantly  arose,  and  spread 
:e  the  rushing  of  a  wave  over  the  large 
d  crowded  room.  But  Becket  did  not 
;er  a  word.  He  merely  took  the  letter  of 
3  King,  and  holding  it  for  a  moment  over 


ir  iam,  he  watched 
M  lS  K  VB  Mmfy  ccBmneiL  The  &sfaes 
ftM  ly  Iftg  gpi—il  «t  his  feet.  Fbintiiig 
to  A^ir  ke  iHBed  lo  the  messenger,  and 


''Ikflesara 


notbeKiiK." 


[ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


It  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
snow  was  lying  lightly  on  the  ground,  when 
two    travellers,  well  mounted,    but  whose 
steeds    seemed    worn    down    with  fatigue, 
emerged  fix)m  the  great  forest  which  spread 
firom  Hastings  towards  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury.    There  was  little  to  guide  them  on 
their  way;  for  the  snow  had  covered  the 
gli^t  attempt  at  a  road  which  had  been 
made  across  the  open  fields.     The  far-off 
towers  of  the  church  were,  however,  visible  ; 

G  3 
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andf  hBTiBg  ecKX'  asoertained  ttie  coinforbiig 
6cs«  ikaft  «  few  hours'  ride  would  brinj 
lk«  to  the  etui  ul'  their  joumry,  the  h^- 
mum  g«t»  Ut^u^ves  no  further  Irwjlile 
as  k>  tbe  discoveiy  of  the  regular  road. 
halt  f*]Afd  on  in  a  straight  directina 
fc>«raz^  the  only-  land-mark  wliicb  broke 
tk^  bhie  line  of  the  facffizon,  namely,  the 
loftr  spire  aod  lowers  of  the  ancient 
catbedrtl  church.  So  clearly  defined  were 
tkwtf  aj^unsi  the  bri^^t  blue  sky,  thai  ii 
sennet)  ais  if  the  tt>wn  were  a  great  i«^ 
nearer  than  it  r^-ally  was ;  but,  although  the 
sun  had  «■->»  risen  alvive  an  hour  when  the 
tra^-ellers  quitted  the  forest,  it  was  aliD*i 
tt*.x.>u  en?  they  enter^yl  the  city. 

As  they  passed  along  the  now  wellkep' 
road,  shadetl  by  high  trees  that  led  *" 
the  gates,  the  strangers  looked  »i^ 
with  a  ouriiHis  and  a  satisfied  air.  " 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  weK 
within  the  shadow  of  that  influence  whi"" 
never  faile^l,  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  cai* 
of  the  soul,  to  remember  and  £^>pKciate 
the  good  tilings  of  this  life  ;  for  the  riehne* 
of  thea  bbey  lands  was  everywhere  visihi^ 
and  the   towa  presented   a  lively  cooS*^ 
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mj  they  had  passed,  being  thronged 
1  buay-looking  and  thriving  population, 
xioosly  displaying  their  goods  in  the 
8.  and  market-places,  which  were 
ed  with  booths,  and  all  dressed  in  their 
y  attire;  for,  besides  being  Sunday, 
s  the  FSte  Dieu,  and  the  doors  and 
ws  of  the  houses  were  hung  with 
ds  of  evergreens  and  such  flowers 
season  permitted. 

they  slowly  made  their  way  through 
rowd,  the    two    horsemen    examined 

thing  with  an  air  of  interest,  as  if 
i  scene  were  either  new  to  them,  or 
he  recollection  of  a  dream.     It  cer- 

seemed  to  possess  some  power  of 
ion,  which  even  its  general  pic- 
ae  effiBCt  scarcely  warranted ;  for  the 
of  the  two  riders  who  gazed  upon 
lOfit  smiled  as  the  merry  gambols 
ne    bright-haired    and   strong-limbed 

children  caught  his  view,  although 
bat  moment  his  countenance  had  worn 
pression  of  the  deepest  dejection. 
cene  was  indeed  new  to  him  and 
I  ccmipanion.  Years  of  toil  and 
ip,  beneath  the  burning  sim  of  Pa- 
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k-stint.-.  had  not,  however,  obliteraled  iIk 
fast  so  completely  from  his  mkii,  l»* 
Am  the  remombtaDce  of  their  own  ^ 
zctuned  with  double  freshness  aod  de^^' 

Tbe  tniTBllers  were  the  Lord  de  CMbrf 
ud  Sr  R»uul(ili  de  Broc.  Only  a  fe« 
hours  h«l  elapeied  since  their  feet  bw 
souchetl  the  EngUsh  shores,  afkr  tb^ 
lu(^  aod  perilous  journey  ;  but  the  aiisooB 
£uhor  could  not  nat,  and  was  now  huming 
to  the  side  of  Becket,  Jnira  whom,  as  his 
coofiitotitiat  adviser  and  friend  of  fornKi 
da}-s.  he  hoped  to  lioar  tidings  of  his  child- 
Exhuiistod  by  ha^d:^lup  and  disease,  the  Lord 
de  Cliflonl  was  but  a  sliadow  of  his  fonnfr 
self.  As  he  sat  ujxtn  his  horse  in  the 
markot-pliu-e  of  the  city  of  Canterbun"- 
it  wtiuld  have  been  difficult  to  recc^nise 
the  handsome  and  splendid-looking  noblC) 
who,  but  a  few  yeiu^  before,  had  quitted  w* 
loi-dly  eastle  in  all  the  force  and  "go*"^ 
<.>f  niaulRX)ti,  and  the  ijoniji  and  panoply 
of  war. 

Of  the  brilliant  train  (jf  gay  knigbt' 
and  sturdy  warriors  who  had  flocked  I" 
De  Cliflbrd's  banner,  and,  full  of  life  and 
ardour,  hiwi  CoUowcd  their  chieftain  to  tbe 
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Land^  few  were  now  in  existence, 
a  noble  head  lay  lowly  &r  away ;  the 
3f  the  desert  or  the  mountain  cave 
It  sad  resting-place,  and  the  simple 
of  white  wood  the  only  token  by 
the  fidthfiily  as  they  passed,  could 
lat  a  brother  had  fallen  there.  The 
ig,  though  sad)  was  ineffectual  as  a 
1  cure ;  for  the  zeal  of  the  crusaders 
carried  them  on.  The  melancholy 
,  however,  which  many  of  them 
ted,  upon  their  return  from  the  Holy 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  that 
portion  of  mankind  whose  views  of 
e  more  material  than  imaginative, 
eople,  as  they  looked  upon  the  shat- 
remnant  of  all  that  had  left  their 
shores,  fiill  of  hope  and  in  the  glo- 
vigour  of  life  and  health,  began 
hat  to  doubt  the  earthly  wisdom  of 
llant  crusaders.  The  slow  progress 
X  arms,  and  the  tardy  development 
the  wondrous  advantages  they  had 
led  to  expect  from  the  self-sacrifice 
je  soldiers  of  Christ,  had  very  much 
Ihe  ardour  with  which  the  peasantry 
jland  at  first  entered  into  the  spirit 


r 


I 
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of  iho  Holy  Wars.  They  found  thai  tl«j, 
individually,  liad  nothing  to  ^  1? 
them ;  luid  their  utudimcnt  to  their  cbi^ 
tains  preventi.^  an  unmixed  seiuiatioD  u 
pleasure  in  tht  success  of  their  anas,  wh^ 
tliey  either  heard  that  he,  to  whom  they 
had  ever  tended  as  a  prottictor  aitd  > 
fri^d,  had  perished  by  the  sword  of  ll» 
infidel,  or  when  ihey  saw  him  brouglw 
home  maimed  and  crippled,  to  linger  out 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  miserable  appearance  of  the  hand- 
some and  splendid  Lord  de  Clifford  vas 
a  convincing  proof  to  the  multitude  ffi» 
now  gazed  upon  him,  that  the  temblf 
accounts  which  had  often  reached  their  ean 
of  the  dangers  and  suffering  of  the  hn^^ 
crusaders,  were  no  exaggerated  statements. 
By  no  one  in  the  cjowd  was  he  individually 
reci^nised :  but  the  red  cross  on  his  breast 
— a  sign,  alas !  scarcely  less  aignificant  than 
that  of  the  plague-spotted  house — callw 
forth  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  all 
gathered  closely  round  the  travellers,  •*■ 
gaze  with  mterest  and  pity  upon  those  'I* 
for  conscience  sake,  had  so  visibly  foup' 
and  WeA  ui  ^iia  aet^ice  of  the  Holy  Chur™' 
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women,  especially,  were  loud  in  their 
ressions  of  sorrow  for  and  condolence 
I  the  evident  sufferings  of  the  elder  of 
bights.  The  wan  cheek  and  sharpened 
ne  of  the  &ce  of  De  Clifford,  told  a 
of  heavy  illness  and  grief;  and    the 

cloak  folded  around  him  could  not 
eal  his  emaciated  and  bending  figure, 
h  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  itself 
the  worn  out  iron-gray  steed  that 
ped  beneath  its  weight, 
le  horse  of  Sir  Ranulph  was  scarcely  in  a 
X  plight ;  but  his  own  appearance  spoke 
»  of  sorrow  than  of  ill  health.  His  cheek, 
iig^  pale,  was  smooth  and  full ;  but 
light  of  the  heart  had  fled  from  his 
lark  eyes  ;  and,  as  he  moumfially  turned 
L  upon  the  curious  crowd  around  him, 
J  drew  back  with  a  sigh,  for  tlie 
less  of  the  heart  was  eloquently  told 
le  sad  glance  that  met  their  own. 
iving  slowly  made  their  way  across  the 
I,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church 
ftt  the  hour  of  high  mass.  In  answer  to 
inquiries  which  Ranulph  addressed  to 
J  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
ris  informed  that  the  Archbishop  was 


The  vbenMc  tf^mmmujL  of  tkr  \mi- 

Bffw    2az»r«l    rip>,a    KfT".    tha£    tbir    :anbk 
a<^T>/inii*  wtiinti  bail  oftfcn  n^^:l)£ii  th^ir  t«* 
of  tfa*:  'lans*rrs  an/i  ?nffirrmc  of  tiic  brn« 
cTDt^aii^rT".  w^re  no  exa^zorraced  Aasemena- 
By  Of/  -"jn*:  m.  xhin  crf^rtrii  wag  hs  ittimilaafly 
rer;r,2nia»ifl ;  boi  the  re«i  ctwb  on  his  bra* 
— a  *i;m.  alae  J  scar^elr  lea  si^ni£caat  liwi 
cHai    of    tfa^    plafTK-spnued    b(3Qsc    cafiwJ 
iirth  th^  .oympociiv-  of  the  people,  lad  iH 
ga£hftr»i«l    r;li-*ely    rrjcni'i    tfat    trareflers.  » 
l?a»r  with  ioE^rest  aod  pUv  opcm  iiaox  •ift 
St  coiMciew:e  skc:,  had  so  siaWy  fcogi* 
«l4  \Ae&  va  lW  «rr<ncfc  of  liK  floiy  Chori 
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women,  especially,  were  loud  in  their 
Mions  of  Borrow  for  and  condolence 
the  evident  sufferings  of  the  elder  of 
nights.  The  wan  cheek  and  sharpened 
le  of  the  face  of  De  Clifford,  told  a 
of  heavy  illness  and  grief;  and  the 
cloak  folded  around  him  could  not 
»d  his  emaciated  and  bending  figure, 
li  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  itself 

the  worn  out  iron-gray  steed  that 
)ed  beneath  its  weight. 
le  horse  of  Sir  Ranulph  was  scarcely  in  a 
r  plight ;  but  his  own  appearance  spoke 
of  sorrow  than  of  ill  health.  His  cheek, 
ugh  pale,  was  smooth  and  full  ;  but 
light  of  the  heart  had  fled  from  his 
lark  eyes  ;  and,  as  he  mournfully  turned 

upon  the  curious  crowd  around  him, 
'  drew  back  with  a  sigh,  for  Uic 
ess  of  the  heart  wtis  eloquently  told 
e  sad  glance  that  met  their  own. 
iving  slowly  made  their  way  across  the 
f  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church 
kt  the  hour  of  high  muss.  In  answer  to 
inquiries  whicli  Ranulph  addressed  to 
who  were  nearest  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
IS  informed  that  the  Archbisliop  was 
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about  to  officiate  in  p^^on ;  and  the  eD3^ 
iDOua  crowd  that  now  continued  to  pour  into 
Ae  catliedial,  led  him  to  sttppoee  that  ^ 
event  was  of  unusual  occurrence.  This  was, 
however,  not  the  case ;  for  the  oYer-affecied 
zeal  of  Becket  made  him  seize  upon  eveiy 
opportunitv  of  <ijsp]jiving  it  in  public. 

De  C]iffi>rd  baring  signified  his  intentiai 
of  attending  the  service.  Sir  Ranulph  wodd 
&in  have  dissuaded  him  fixim  it.  He  en- 
deavijured  li:>  persuade  the  baron  to  tic 
s-ame  repose ;  but  no  argument  could  turn 
him  from  his  purpose,  A  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  glorious  edifice  before  him. 
To  his  devout  mind,  and  highlv-strained 
ideas  of  religion,  the  thought  of  ouce  ag^ 
pra%ing  in  his  native  land  was  comforting  in 
the  extreme.  Throwing  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse,  he  endeavoured  to  (fc 
mount ;  but  Ranulph  hastily  prevented  him, 
and,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  clasped 
his  arms  round  hini,  and  placed  him  in  safet)' 
upon  the  ground. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  weakness  of 
De  Clifford  became  apparent.  With  the 
utmost  i»S&c\i\Vj  Ke  tottered  to  the  churcb 
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^^  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of 
*%ulpli,  and  followed  by  the  pitying  gaze 
**  the  multitude,  who  watched  the  wom-out 
^Hrrior  with  looks  of  intense  interest,  as 
'ith  feeble  steps  he  disappeared  beneath 
^e  arched  doorway  of  the  church,  his  long 
'kite  cloak,  with  its  red  cross,  sweeping  the 
ght  snow  fix)m  the  stones  on  which  he 
xA.  As  he  took  off  tlie  steel  cap  he  wore, 
was  seen  that  his  hair  was  completely 
cay. 

The  service  had  begun,  and  the  church 
as  very  foil ;  but  De  Clifford  pressed  on 
itil  he  came  in  view  of  the  high  altar,  and 
wm  was  respectfully  made  for  him  and 
is  companion,  as  the  jaded  condition  of 
le  noble  crusaders  was  observed  by  those 
?ound.  They  sat  down  upon  a  bench  a 
tile  way  removed  from  the  altar,  in  front 
f  which  stood  Becket,  in  all  the  splendour 
f  his  canonical  costume ;  a  dress  so  rich  in 
■self,  and  so  increased  in  magnificence 
y  the  gorgeous  taste  of  the  wearer,  tliat  it 
lesented  an  appearance  dazzling  to  behold. 

With  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  mingled 
'ith  admiration,  De  Clifford  now  gazed  upon 
^e  lace  of  the  man  whom  he  had  known 


i  yexrv ;  and  his  mind  k* 
l^iflT  \aA  to  the  day  when  he  had  fint 
MBB  !■■ :  mhea,  m  a  poor  priesu  before  be 
oiOBd  the  Abfaej  of  Severnsloke,  he  \d 
COB*  ■•  lat  B|Kn  a  kme  horae  with  aletla 
of  artnidBetiaD  &xsi  te  patron,  the  AidK 
Inhop  Theobald.  Fn«n  diai  hour  thev  fai^ 
■mwIt  wer  be^n  separated.  The  imlgl 
ofBcdbeK  vas  so  minaiely  interwoTen  wiA 
?  of  De  CUfib:^  ilm 
nature  insiaiitlf 
nAcd  to  le  Inast. 

Whea  the  cfear  <oft  voice  of  the  Arch- 
fea^ijp  $i.«Btded,  with  melodioui'  t(^^ 
ifara^  tike  Wkr  aisles,  tears  filled  tlie 
«7«s  m'  De  Cliflonl  In  spite  of  all  liM 
ligfeiisy  of  his  derottoo.  nature,  for  sa 
mmax.  mcnnpited;  and  the  stem  vtairia 
t^mtxt  T^pc  as  sweet  thou^ls  of  hcW 
and  of  hfif  child  came  thriiling  throng 
his  heart.  The  sight  of  him,  in  vbnf 
care  he  had  left  her.  who  had  beai,  « 
he  thMi^it,  more  a  father  to  her  thia  be 
hiflt^If.  filled  him  with  the  moet  inKBie 
eDKK^.XL,  and  dispelled  at  once  aoj  fc"^ 
whH'h  might  have  crept  into  his  cuDd ;  ■' 
sooke    slight    nunGur    which    had    leac^ 
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lim,  had  almost  caused  feelings  of  alarm 
to  arise,  but  the  incessant  vigilance  of 
Bamilph  had  completely  guarded  him 
bom  all  further  knowledge ;  and  as  no 
one  would  naturally  have  been  over- 
BBalous  in  awakening  the  suspicions  of  a 
piienti  the  unconscious  father  as  yet 
Knew  nought  of  the  destruction  of  his 
inghter. 

The  stoicism  and  indifference  to  all  social 
r  domestic  ties,  when  compared  with  the 
me  grand  object  of  the  lives  of  men,  which 
ras  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  age,  had  not 
Kwrever  so  completely  hardened  the  heart  of 
h  Gliflbrd  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  affec- 
m,  he  bore  to  his  child  ;  and  the  presence 
(  Becket  brought  her  image  so  vividly 
lefcre  him,  that  the  dear  household- words  of 
eodemess  and  love  seemed  ringing  in  his 
in.  In  vain  he  tried  to  master  the 
Qxrtion  he  endured,  and  the  cheek,  of 
bnulph  grew  yet  more  pale  as  he  watched, 
ritfa  the  most  intense  anxiety,  the  tremor 
4iich  shook  the  entire  frame  of  the  old 
Utti,  who,  with  both  hands,  leant  upon  the 
ilt  of  the  long  sword  which  he  had  placed 
aright  before  him,  while  his  eyes,  in  which 


were  fixed  tqioa  iIk 


Tht  fmHtm  of  Sir  RAnulph  wa^  pain^ 
I  ibe  extreme ;  Iwt  li 
nt  ^  nut  shnok  &QII 
*r  ail  dwrh*  had  iiD{Ki9ad  upon  hioKlt 
)  Iu5  lore  for  hs 
'  Uigfak>d  his  \tniii 
■e  noniait  hail  he  li:^' 
I  ^  lender  care  of  hei 
I  he  never  relaxtd.li' 
I  of  Ihtt  great  axrff 

w*j»  fcml  rtfS-  oa:cQ  a^vav  the  h\'>?ia  froffl 
iffii  *e»ir~  R::  lixzlic  of  the  sad  ta!o  of  to 
3Im,■♦-i^v%^£  RtiauaoDd  remained  for  Sr 
ikBK:.'^  *'  Warn-  Tbe  jov  of  his  («ni 
■Bi  ««5  ll<r  owr  2VOO  :  and  now  hif  (sly 
«■«  w:^  !k>  Av»tih?  the  declining  years  » 
ht$  fci^ad.  aal  keep  &<.>m  him  the  t^ble 
»Mi«c  wluch  be  *«I1  knew  would  hwg 
hin  K>  hk!  ^n>. 

b  Ae  soCttry  jowniey.  or  the  bustle  n 
d>f  OH»|k  k  had  btxis  compoiatively  es?  « 
Pm  Af  tfam^iis  of  IV  Cliffv^xl  icom  i^ 
k«te^  c«-  sanouad  him  with  tht:>^  to  whom 
its  T^'ri-  ejssxence  was  unknown  :  bui  •■i"^ 
JKSii;',  u'tx^a  his  nativt-"  shon?,  what  pre»u- 
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tions  could  avail  against  the  voice  of  scandal, 

^t  even  the  simple  relations  of  truth  ?   for 

Banulph  doubted  not  that,  once  aware  of  the 

^tum  of  her  father,  Rosamond  herself  would 

^  the  first  to  impart  the  history  of  her  sor- 

:      low  and  her  shame.     The  consequence  of  so 

terrible  a  disclosure,  Ranulph  scarcely  dared 

to  contemplate.  The  future  was  to  him  veiled 

in  the  darkest  clouds  of  mystery  and  sorrow ; 

and  he  shuddered  as  he  looked  upon   the 

wan,  but  hopeful  countenance  of  the  revered 

and  beloved  being  by  his  side,  whose  heart 

he  knew  was  even  now  throbbing  with  the 

warm  gushings  of  confiding  love,  so  soon  to 

be  frozen  to  despair. 

Alas,  how  little  was  even  Ilanulph 
prepared  for  the  heavy  blow  about  to 
be  dealt  upon  all  he  best  loved  upon  the 
earth! 

The  service  continued,  and  was  fast  di'dw- 
ing  to  a  close,  before  it  occurred  to  Sir 
Ranulph  to  cast  his  eyes  on  any  other  object 
than  the  anxious  and  excited  face  of  De 
Clifford ;  who,  praying  with  all  the  fervour 
of  his  soul,  never  once  turned  his  gaze 
from  the  fascinating  countenance  of  Becket, 
but  followed  his  every  movement  with  a 


n,"n;i:iu\l  sttuiduig.  now 
allowed  his  tooks  to  wander 
nidcvnl  details  presented 
v-n  even-  side.  The  alta 
p^nduui!  blaxe  of  jewels, 
wethr  g«.^ld  and  silver  plate. 
ixmipU'tely  covered  with  clo 
whioh  tho  walls,  wherever  ti 
lx>cwtvn  the  paintings,  were 
chv>  nuUiuEs  of  the  altar,  w 
spind  £.>rm,  were  of  gold 
(i^-arb  anil  |arecious  stones. 
of  :h^'  v>fttoiating  priests  ai 
t-UuE^  wen'  of  eijual  ricl 
twmul[>h.  h>  whi.'ffli  all  the 
th^-  (^t^  and  the  exquisite 
iKiliait    ohurefa<¥  were  non 
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on  lliem ;  and  the  sublime  beauty  of  the 
ode  added  to  the  imposing  effect  of  the 
loy  ceremonies  which,  in  the  Romish 
Hsch,  take  so  great  a  hold  upon  the 
uigmation.  The  perfect  training  of  the 
nng  fresh  voices  of  the  choir,  fell  upon  the 
r  with  a  softness  of  melody  not  to  be  sur- 
ged; and  the  wild  bursts  of  a  music, 
mewhat  more  martial  than  was  afterwards 
srmitted,  alternated,  with  entrancing  ef- 
ct,  with  the  plaintive  hymn  and  moum- 
fly  monotonous  response. 
Sir  Ranulph,  who  felt  and  acknowledged 
e  thrill  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
bich  such  a  combination  of  sounds  and 
sects  could  not  fail  to  produce,  no  longer 
3iidered,  as  at  first,  at  the  enormous  crowd 
liich  filled  the  vast  edifice  in  which  he  sat. 
>  closely  were  the  people  wedged  together, 
tt  they  seemed  to  form  but  one  compact 
ites.  The  altar  was  completely  surrounded 
^  priests,  whose  white  garments  shone  out 
Qong  the  dark  dresses  of  the  citizens  ;  and 
e  blaze  of  the  torches  and  lamps  which,  in 
QQtless  numbers,  illuminated  every  comer 
the  church,  completely  obscured  the  light 
day,  detected  only  in  the  faint  glimmer 


r 
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that  stole  in  through  the  narrow  pane  of 
BtaineJ  glass  witli  which  the  high  wiaiow 
were  studded. 

The  service  was  over ;  the  last  notes  <i 
the  chaunt  had  died  upon  the  ear;  aoi 
Ranulph  tumetl  towards  De  Chfford,  noi 
iustiuctively  rose  to  depart.  Just,  howeTH, 
a^  he  did  so,  liis  attention  was  caught  by» 
movement  of  the  Archbishop  j  who,  learii^ 
the  gorgeous  throne  upon  which,  during  ^ 
latter  part  of  the  mass,  he  had  been  seatei 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  high  altai,  ul 
slowly  mounting  the  steps,  turned  nwD^ 
towards  tlie  assembled  congregation  with »" 
air  of  majesty  he  so  well  knew  how  » 
assume.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  aboul 
to  adilress  those  before  liim;  but,  as  it  "^ 
tmly  upon  unusual  cK-casions  that  the  puIpH 
was  dispensed  mth  for  such  a  purpoff.  * 
feeling  of  curiosity,  not  unmked  with  sir- 
prise,  induced  the  travellers  to  resume  their 
seats  in  order  to  listen  to  what  B«ke5 
might  say.  | 

No  words,  however,  could  paint  thar 
fistoiiishment  and  dismay  when,  after  a  fe* 
moments,  they  became  aware  of  the  tenorof 
the  disclosure  whieli  thev  were  thus  saddeiJ)' 
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compelled  to  hear.      The  quarrel  Ix'twecu 
the  King  and  Becket,  and  all  the  late  events 
''^hich    had    agitated    the    kingdom   to   its 
^ntre,  were  still  a  secret  to  tlie  wav-worn 
^^nisaders;  and,  with  consternation,  tliey  now 
first  learned,  from  the  lips  of  the  Archbishop 
himself,  such  tidings  as   filled    tlieir  hearts 
with  terror,  and  their   thoughts   with    tlie 
oiost  dire  forebodings.    Without  any  attempt 
»t  mystery  or  disguise,  Becket  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  liis  hearers  as  an  aggricAcd 
martyr  to  the  holy  cxiuse  he  pleaded.     Uu- 
htisitatingly  he  hurled    his   defiance  at  tlie 
King,  whom    he    proclaimed   as  the  worst 
^emy   of   the  cliurch  ;    and,  by  the  most 
exaggerated  and  violent  misrepresentation  of 
•U  the  late  demands  of  Henry,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  contumacy  of  the  monarch 
^as  the  herald  of  the  downfall  of  religion, 
8nd  the    utter  extinction    of  those  sacred 
offices  by  means  of  which  alone  the  souls  oi* 
'tten    might  hope   or  expect  to    be  saved, 
^ith  an  eloquence    naturally  lorcible,  and 
^ch  he  well    knew  how  to  n^nder  more 
touching  by  bringing  its  details  to  bear  more 
closely  on  the  simple  and  household  feelings 
rfhis  auditors,  he  ilrew  with  a  rapid  and 
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complaint  esL-ane*!  his  lips,  bat  the  tow 
which  tho!?e  tew  momeDts  saw  roistered  in 
Heaven,  wa?  one  at  which  all  Ghristeodom 
was  S'»n  to  ;tand  appalled. 

As  he  '-■■TiOeived  this  daty  to  be  ful- 
filled. Haiiiilph  once  more  resumed  his 
^wo^d,  a!ii.l  retiiniing  to  the  side  of  De 
Clitf'i'rd,  teiiderlv  entreated  him  to  leare 
the  town.  And  at?c>_"impanT  him  to  his  castle  trf" 
Saltw.»l.  wliich  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  it.  T'>  his  surprise,  De  Cliffixd 
steadily  relused,  but  i)K«nised  to  join  him 
on   the   tolliiwing    day.    He,  too,  had  his 
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StJme  few,  however,  among  the  better- 
^dncited  and  better-informed  ventui-ed  to 
^Mertain  a  oontrary  opinion,  and  in  the  mu- 
ol  glance  exchanged  between  De  Clifford 
iid  Sir  Ranulph,  a  similar  idea  might  have 
cen  reai  The  time  and  the  place  forlxide 
D  open  demonstration  of  their  thoughts, 
ut  ere  the  first  words  of  Becket,  proclaim- 
igthe  King  a  traitor  to  his  faith,  had  died 
pon  the  ear,  the  hand  of  Ranulph  had 
Ttmg  that  of  his  brother  warrior ;  and  in 
118  silent  pledge,  their  unshaken  loyalty  wiis 
•dl  and  warmly  expressed.  Tlicir  couutc- 
Bnces  might,  indeed,  have  betrayed  their 
KXights;  for  the  wildest  indignation  was 
ashing  &om  the  dark  eyes  of  Rimulph, 
iiile  the  stem  brow  of  De  ClilTonl  spoke  of 
ttger  and  disdain  overmastered  by  con- 
iderations  of  prudence  and  duty. 
Their  agitation,  however,  escaped  all  no- 
ce,  for  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  Becket 
J  he  stood  before  the  altar,  app;irently  an 
ispired  advocate  of  the  faith  he  professed. 
I  was  at  this  moment  that  tlie  great 
Kterity  of  the  life  he  led,  and  which  was 
dl  known  to  most  of  those  present, 
arved  mainly  to  advance  his  cause.    The 
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failing  companionship  of  those  two  eternal 
successors  of  error,  regret  and  remorse. 

There  was  much  in  the  education  of 
women  in  that  age  which  enabled  them, 
at  least  in  outward  appearance,  to  make  head 
against  sorrow  and  despair.  The  heart  of 
a  soldier  was  more  or  less  enshrined  within 
the  bosom  of  every  noble  lady ;  and  tears 
and  lamentations  were  less  frequently  re- 
sorted  to,  at  a  period  when  ^cts  of  heroic 
daring  and  self-sacrifice  were  held  as  virtues 
of  the  highest  class,  than  might  be  supposed 
by  those  accustomed  only  to  modem  re- 
finements, when  the  mind,  relaxed  and 
weakened  by  over-indulgence,  lacks  power 
to  rest  upon  itself. 

The  efibrt  made  by  Rosamond  to  repress 
every  demonstration  of  the  sorrow  that  was 
gnawing  away  her  heart  was  noble  in  the 
extreme.  Not  a  syllable  of  complaint  es- 
caped her  lips ;  but,  day  after  day,  her  cheek 
grew  paler,  and  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  so 
constantly  cast  down,  had,  when  raised,  a 
look  of  trouble  and  fear  that,  through  their 
velvet  softness,  conveyed  an  impression  of 
jpain,  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
TVith  pity.    Never  was  patient   sorrow  so 
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plainly  written  as  on  that  fonnerly  nto* 
lace.     The    happy    smile     that    once  » 
brightly    played    round    lips    whose  cori 
fif^^hness   now  dailv  &ded,   was   seen  no 
raon^.     Suffering  and  grief  had  already  done 
their  work :  and  it  was   evident  that  ^ 
spirit  was  withering  within.    Forlorn  a» 
dejecteiU  Rosamond  was  but  a  shadow  of 
her  Ibrmer  self.     From  the  day  when  the 
insults  of  Becket  had  revealed  to  her  all 
the  realities  of  her  position,  shame  and  re- 
morse h:ul  taken  possession  of  her  soul. 

Tr.o  <ol:nalo  oi'  Wi»l<tock  Oa>tlo  \va>n*'' 
:".::c.i  iv'  ^.irivo  away  t!io  dismal  op]nv<>k-ii''' 
luv  ::;. 'iigiits.  Siiu'o  the  Jopartuiv  ul' ti^ 
K:::>:.  ::  iiad  ninainoJ  almost  toiKiutW- 
Tr.o  cav  o:\nvd  wliioh  had  iilittorrvl  in  i--^ 
:;.\y.>.  :-r'  loni:^  ;•  attraotod  thilhor  bv  tn'-' 
:  Vv^sroo:  o:'  ;iini;soiuoni  or  irain,  luul  1»<»^ 
::s  ^.\^;::'so  olsowlioiv.  Manv  had  ll'll^wt'l 
:':u  s:v:^s  «^i*  iho  Kinir,  wliilo  somo  luui  rr 
:\i::vil  r^^  liio  Oi^iirt  of  tlio  Qiuviu  an*!  i^^* 
;:\\'::<i/u  raMe  iiuiulvr  ibuiid  iho  spui.'K'''ir 

'■^r'  tiio   aivliii  :^isi\>T\d  palaoL   at  CimtorUir}' 

lit 

a  r.ioro  ai:ivo;d>lv  ivstiiiir-i^laoo  tliaii  oirlur. 
\\  vVKl<io*.'k  Castlo  was  ihoivl'oro  wrll  niirh 
i\oKv\Cv\,    TW  v^VwAwv  a<\)oct  ot'  tho  hu^-'^' 
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iffiorded  a  stxiking     contrast    to    the 

lance  it  formerly  presented. 

d  and  desolate  as  it  was,  it  still,  how- 

,  continued  dear,  too  dear,  to  one  of 

kw  remaining  inmates,  to  be  abandoned 

aout  the  most  poignant   grief.      Rosa- 

nd,  as    she  beheld   the    day    approach 

AGQ  she  must  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  its 

t>tecting    shadow,    felt   her    heart    sink 

ithin  her.     Her  resolution,  however,  so 

0  do,  to  depart  and  not  return,  remained 

tt  firm  as  at  the  first  hour  of  its  formation  ; 

•Bd  nobly  had   she  carried  out  the  plan 

^hich,  in  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  her 

^*Bpentance,    she    had    instantaneously    laid 

^own  for  herself.    Her  love  for  the  King 

^^BQttined  unchanged.     The  most  unbounded 

totion  towards  liim  filled  her  heart.  In 
t  true  and  intense  faith  and  affection, 
the  hoped  might  lie  some  feeble  ray  of 
Neeming  light  to  soften  the  darkness  of 
|*t  sin.  Henry  was  the  idol  of  her  soul ; 
had  vowed  to  him  her  constancy  and 
;  and  now  she  was  about  to  close  the 
of  her  sacrifice  and  woes,  by  giving 
the  remnant  of  her  life;  for  she  felt 
hrtthe  should  not  long  survive  the  fearful 
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penJty  ^lie  had  imposed  upon  Icrs^ 
Owe  ckised  beliiiid  her,  the  convent  gates 
vodd  evo'lsstio^T  exclude  her  &did  ibe 
oMCr  ntvld,  even  as  the  tomb.  Willi  a 
flknUa*  die  dwdt  upon  the  thought,  but 
■enr  oooe  tamed  from  it.  With  un9iQc}i- 
■g  ooonge  gfae  bad  suffered  the  King  to 
d^Mt  irilhoal  a  word  of  warning  or  adieu 
As  ha  eye  dwelt  fcodly  uptm  each  Imct- 
■ot  of  ihu  much  lo^Td  face,  she  knev 
Am  afae  «ss  lookiag  upon  it  £»*  the  li^ 
take:  and  that  voice,  whose  slightest  VSK 
c-^iJ  bhng  ovimllai  to  hor  bean,  she  knf« 
iku  j2ie  ^ouM  hear  it  no  more.  The  sorrow 
of  saA  oextainty  was  too  heavy  to  bear: 
TCI  dte  locked  it  within  her  true  and  lovii^ 
kevt,  (x  it  WS9  a  duty  which,  in  aioni'ioeiil 
Kv  ber  sin.  flie  felt  she  was  called  «>  to 
Ril£l-  And  so  they  parted.  The  King. 
t'^KSi^^  in  a  fore^n  war,  had  hurriedly  torn 
hinfc*>h"  away ;  and  RoeamMid  turned  her 
(■■\"vs  to  her  convent  home — henceforth  the 
»«h"  i^oe  die  oxiKi  claim. 

T5k'  Abbess  of  Godstowe  had  not  been 
vkiw"  tK>  her  praytr-  The  Lady  Elgitha  *»* 
A  wvxiura  of  ^^tle  birth,  and  of  kind  iiw 
^•^KTOifc  W-MV-    'Sbft  lift^ted   to  the  cto- 
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881011  of  Rosamond  with  the  true  Christiiin 
oiit  of  charity  and  love ;  and,  seeing  that 
't  repentance  was  sincere,  gladly  promised 
sr  protection  and  support. 
As  Rosamond  had  already  fulfilled  the 
rm  of  her  novitiate  while   a  resident  of 
3  Abbey   of   Clairvaux,   no    impediment 
iered  itself  to  her  immediately  taking  the 
Q.    One  difficulty  alone  caused  a  trifling 
lay.     Being  a  lady   of  noble  birth,  and 
ward  of  the   reigning  sovereign,  it  was 
sessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King 
i  she  could  be  received  as  a  nun,  more 
>ecially  as  the  Abbey  of  Godstowe  was  one 
Toyal  endowment.     This  obstacle,  at  the 
rt  view,  threatened  to  become  of  impor- 
ice;  but,  worked  upon  by  the  entreaties 
Bosamond,  the  Abbess  at  length  consented 
brave  the  difficultv,  and  incur  the  risk 
the  King's  displeasure  sooner  than,  by 
icmg  the  secret  of  Rosamond  witliin  his 
i^er,  hazard  the  success  of  her  design. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  to  fulfil  certain 
ms  connected   with  the  ceremony ;  and 
(ttder  to  hasten  its  completion,  the  Lady 
jitha  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Becket, 
bnning  him  that  all  the  necessary  pre- 
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Uminarics  had  been  fulfilled.    His  sniwr 
might  be  now  diiily  expected ;  but  as  Ro* 
mond,  dreading  the  endurance  of  htr  it- 
solution,  was  earnest  in  her  entreaties  W 
admission,  die  Abbess  so    far  grant<?d  bet 
priiyer  as  to  name  an  earlier  period  than  ibe 
had  at  first  consented  to  fix  ;  and  tht-  fea.4  of 
St.  Gimt^vidve  was  chosen  for  the  day  whm 
Rosamond  ivas  to  leave  the  caatle,  and  ttke 
up  her  final  abode  in  the  nunnery  of  fei 
stowe.     It  was  the  birthday  of  Rosamond 
who  was  then  to  enter  on  her  twea^i* 
year;  and  St.  Genevieve  was  her  patron 

'fliere  was  a  certainty  now  about  lif 
future  fate  of  the  poor  girl,  which  if,  to 
her  young  heart,  appalling  in  its  gloom. 
brought  with  it  also  an  impression  of  duff 
and  self-sacrifice,  not  without  its  beneficial 
results.  Solely  guided  by  her  own  notic« 
of  atonement  and  repentance,  Rosamond 
felt  that  she  was  fulfilling  a  duty,  a  sad  and 
stem  duty,  but  one  which  the  magnitude 
of  her  fault  exacted  of  her.  She  bowed 
hCT  head  beneath  the  rod,  and,  in  silent 
humiUty  and  prayer,  awaited  the  hour  whid 
was  to  separate  her  for  ever  from  the 
world  where  she  had  so  fetally  erred. 
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At  length  it  came.  The  day  of  the  fca^t 
f  St  Genevieve  dawned.  Rosamond  arose 
com  her  couch,  and  dressed  herself  with 
Peculiar  care.  The  sacrifice  was  about  tr» 
)e  completed.  It  was,  to  her,  the  last 
i^  of  her  sojourn  upon  earth,  and  mourn- 
idly  she  prepared  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to 
iD  around.  Every  object  seemed  identical 
nth  her  sad  history.  A  feverish  haste  was 
Q  her  mind  as  she  prepared  to  tear  herself 
way  fix)m  the  scene  of  her  joy  and  of 
fir  grief.  One  by  one  she  visited  every 
^-known  spot  within  the  precincts  of 
^  castle,  all  marked  out  by  some  event 
nmected  with  her  life. 

As  she  passed  through  the  Chapel  of  St. 
ernard,  a  frightful  shudder  seemed  to 
^eeze  her  to  the  stones  on  which  she  stood, 
i  was  there,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel, 
sr  confession  to  Becket  had  been  made. 

was  there  his  first  deadly  words  had 
emed  to  sanction,  and  even  command, 
6  very  course  which  had  led  her  to 
e  point  where  she  then  stood.  She 
med  with  horror  from  the  spot,  and, 
ftving  the  castle,  wandered  forth  upon 
e  pleasaunce.    It  was  as  desolate  as  the 
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interior  of  the  building  she  had  just  (loitteA- 
The    frost   of  cai'ly    winter    had    wilhered 
the  flowers  upon  their  sterna,  and  notltei 
chirped  among  the  leafless  brandies  of  lift 
trees.     The  yew  hedges  alone  gave  token 
of  verdure  and  of  life ;  but  their  eepuldml 
tint  did  not  enliven  the  scene.     She  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  pleasaunce  until  she 
reached  the  Grotto  of  the  Leopard.    Never 
did  Rosamond  revisit  that  spot  without  feel- 
ings of  the  most  intense  emotion.    Tender- 
ness,   indignation,  and  remorse  seemed  by  | 
turns    to    struggle    for   master}'   within  her 
tortured  heart.    It  was  , there  that  her  fete 
had  been  sealed,  for   there   had  she  to 
listened  to  the  vows  of  love  uttered  to  her 
by  the  voice  of  the  King. 

With  the  bitterness  of  a  blighted  existence, 
she  now  charged  the  whole  of  her  sorrow  up<» 
the  false  and  perfidious  Becket.  By  hie  pe^ 
nicious  counsels  and  black-hearted  deagw 
her  first  steps  in  error  had  been  guided, 
so  skilfully  as  to  conceal  from  her  view  the 
abyss  towards  which  she  was  hurrying.  A 
frantic  sensation  of  despair  seized  upon  her 
as  she  reflected  that,  but  for  the  confesflor 
in  whom  she    trusted — the    man  of  holy 
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filing  to  whom  she  had  implicitly  com- 
^tted  the  keeping  of  her  conscience  and 
W  soul,  she  might  even  now  have  stood 
^tainted  and  unscathed  upon  the  very  spot 
^here,  writhing  with  remorse  and  regret,  she 
hnmbly  acknowledged  herself  unworthy  to 
I'emain.  One  word  of  truth  or  of  whole- 
some advice,  and  all  this  misery  might  liave 
been  spared. 

Never  had  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  at  that  moment, 
when  about  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  all 
she  had  formerly  admired  and  loved.  As 
she  stood  before  the  grotto,  her  eye  wan- 
derered  over  it,  and  its  desolate  appearance 
accorded  with  the  sensations  of  her  own 
heart.  The  grim  stone  figures  were  there 
in  their  respective  places ;  and  the  rocks 
peeped  out  rugged  and  gray  through  tlie 
slight  sprinkling  of  snow  that  lay  upon 
them ;  but  their  rich,  soft  covering  of  moss 
and  creeper,  the  graceful  tendril  and  the 
clustering  bloom,  had  faded  away  before 
the  wintry  breath.  Even  like  the  words  of 
love,  and  the  illusions  of  sophistry  to  which 
upon  that  fatal  spot  she  had  first  given  ear, 
all  had  faded  and  failed ;  and  Rosamond  felt 
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that  the  soft  tissure  of  the  veil,  once  rent 
away,  the  reality  was  hideous  to  bdiold. 
Sie  longed  now  to  fly  from  a  scene  tbsl 
recalled  too  forcibly  the  errors  of  the  paS. 
She  entered  the  grotto,  and,  kneeling 
down,  offered  to  the  throne  of  grace  a 
hurried  prayer  for  mercy  and  forgivenea; 
then,  wrapping  herself  in  her  furred  mantle, 
she  hastily  retraced  her  steps  to  the  caslle, 
where  her  horses  waited  to  convey  her  lo  ' 
the  Hermit's  Well.  On  reaching  the  court- 
yard a  servant  advanced  to  meet  her,  uid  J 
a  scroll  W.1S  put  into  her  hand  ■which  fh? 
was  informed  had  been  left  at  the  outer 
gates  by  a  messenger  from  abroad.  Not- 
withstanding the  firm  resolutions  of  Koffl- 
mond,  her  heart  instantly  boimded  within 
her,  for  she  doubted  not  the  letter  she  held 
came  from  the  King ;  and  his  long  silence, 
even  at  that  moment,  perplexed  and  alarmed 
Iier.  Since  he  had  quitted  the  castle  not 
one  line  from  him  had  ever  reached  her. 
So  occupied  had  she  been  by  her  own 
thoughts,  that  the  very  suspicious  nature  of 
this  unusual  circumstance  had  not  struck  htf 
in  its  true  Ught ;  but  it  had  preyed  deeply 
upon  her,  and  it  was  with  the  genuine  delj(^ 
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'a  true  heart  that  she  now  hailed  this  token 
'  a&ction,  even  though  she  knew  it  must 
5  the  last.  This  one  letter,  however,  was 
her  a  treasure  which  she  could  not  and 
sold  not  relinquish,  and  hurrying  to  the 
aiest  apartment,  she  hastily  tore  it  open. 
>  her  surprise  and  dismay,  she  found  that 
was  not  from  Henry,  but  contained  only 
ese  words: — 

**  Waste  no  longer  your  time  upon  the 
ing.  He  loves  another,  and  remembers 
«  no  more.  The  'beautiful  Isaure  de 
anch&ont  has  entire  possession  of  his 
art.  At  her  feet  his  days  are  passed, 
bich  you  think  are  devoted  to  war.  There 
e  others,  dear  Rosamond,  who  love  you 
stter.  Forget  Henry  and  be  happy." 
The  letter  was  signed  "Beatrix";  but 
though  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of 
JT  friend,  the  loyalty  of  her  own  heart 
evented  Rosamond  from  giving,  even  for 
le  instant,  credence  to  its  contents.  With  a 
lightened  colour,  and  exclaiming,  "  It  is 
Ise!"  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
igments,  and  trampled  them  beneath  her 

3t. 

A  moment  afterwards,  she  mounted  her 


I 
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horse.  If  her  heart  beat  loudly  against  fle 
goHen  circlet  that  bound  her  waist,  V 
symptom  of  her  emotion  appeared ;  for  is 
[ace  was  grave  and  calm  as  fho  drew  her 
small  cap,  furred  with  sable,  upon  her  kwf- 
Wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  the  same,  she  rcdc 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Woodstock  Castle  wi^ 
a  eelf-po6ses:?ion  and  calmness  that  spcke  litlle 
of  the  agony  of  mind  she  secretly  enduiei 
'Sot  one  look  did  she  cast  behind  as  An 
quitted,  for  ever,  the  dwelling  she  loved » 
much ;  not  one  word  c£  farewell  did  ^ 
trust  herself  to  speak  as  her  eve  fell  apon 
nmnv  a  friendly  face  arouiid ;  for  arnoi^ 
the  retainers  of  the  castle  she  was  iooSHj 
and  devotedly  beloved. 

And  so  she  went  forth.  Alone  and  nn 
aided  in  this,  her  hour  of  trial,  the  unhappy 
girl  simply  and  steadily  took  the  count 
which  her  ofnscience  pointed  out  to  heru 
the  greatest  sacrifice  she  could  make  in 
atonement  for  her  fault.  On  passing  fiwn 
the  castle  gates  the  smooth  turf  of  the  til^ 
yard  suddenly  caught  her  eye.  She  w» 
forced  to  ride  close  to  it ;  and  for  «« 
instant  she  suffered  her  mind  to  conjure  iqi 
the  many  goi^eous  scenes  which  had  beoi 
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there  enacted  and  in  which  she  had  played 
«o  conspicuous  a  part.  The  brilliant  Queen 
Eleanor,  with  her  graceful  and  glittering 
guard ;  the  gay  knights ;  the  proud  war- 
riors; and  the  gentle  troubadours,  all  seemed 
to  rise  before  her  eyes,  and  repeople  the 
feerted  lists.  She  remembered  the  manv 
feats  therein  performed,  and  a  glow  approach- 
mg  to  pleasure  for  a  moment  filled  her  heart, 
tt  the  applause  her  ovra  siupassing  skill  had 
80  often  elicited  seemed  to  ring  again  in  her 
®tts,  while  one  voice,  more  distinctly  than 

the  rest,  reached  as  it  had  ever  done  the 

» 

^'unost  recesses  of  her  heart.  Vain  thoughts 
^  idle  recollections  to  one  about  to  place 
t>etween  her  and  the  simplest  of  the  world's 
cys  the  barrier  of  an  eternal  vow ! 

Rosamond  instantly  felt  that  she  was 
^ng.  Such  reminiscences  must  be  now 
o  her  like  the  distant  sliadowiiigs  of  a 
emembered  dream.  She  tiu-ned  her  eyes 
torn  the  spot,  and  more  rapidly  pui-sued  her 
ray.  This  was  to  be  her  last  ride ;  and, 
8  she  came  in  sight  of  the  Hermit's  Well, 
lie  fondly  passed  her  hand  over  the  arched 
eck  of  her  horse  as  thougli  to  bid  him  an 
temal  adieu.     The  comfort  of  her  favourite 

VOL.    III.  I 


Black  SiJtau  had  not,  however,  been  it 
gotteu ;  for  Rosamond  had  stipiilaied  widi 
the  Lady  Elgitha  that  he  was  to  be  takoB 
care  of  in  tlie  stables  of  the  convent.  TV 
abbess,  whose  motherly  affection  for  B«- 
mond  made  lier  overlook  difficulties,  1*1 
also  extended  her  promise  of  admiRsicm  W 
all  of  her  attendants  whom  she  chose  should 
accompany  her ;  and  Rosamond  hati  dc* 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  should  not 
1)6  separated  from  her  children,  whom  «bf 
BO  tenderly  loved.  In  a  few  daj-s  they  irtw 
to  join  her  at  the  convent ;  and  .-'be  wss 
now  on  her  \vay  tn  the  HermitV  Well  I" 
impart  to  the  faithful  Jacqueline  the  secret 
she  had  so  long  withheld  from  her. 

As  she  approached  the  house,  the  g>y 
voices  of  the  unconscious  infants  thrille'l 
through  her  heart.  They  were  pla}ing  with 
their  attendants  before  the  house :  when 
the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  reached  thefflt 
the  eldest  boy  rushed  through  the  trees  and 
loudly  called  upon  his  mother's  name.  Rofii- 
mond  sprang  from  her  horse  ;  and,  kneeling 
upon  the  ground,  pressed  her  beautiiul  cluW 
to  her  breast,  and  covered  his  blooming 
face    aud    curly   hair   with   kisses.     Hov 
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bankful  ahe  then  felt  that  amidst  all  her 
foes  the  blessing  of  her  children  was  still 
rfk  to  her !  As  the  little  William  climbed 
pcm  her  knees,  she  clasped  him  convul- 
ively  in  her  arms  again  and  again :  al- 
lOdgh  only  a  few  hours  had  passed  since  she 
Gid  parted  from  them,  an  age  seemed  to 
ave  intervened,  so  great  had  been  the  suf- 
srings  she  endured. 

In  a  few  moments  Jacqueline,  attended 
y  a  young  Saxon  nurse,  who  carried  the 
3ungest  boy,  Geoffirey,  in  her  arms,  ap- 
eared;  and  after  an  hour  spent  in  en- 
eavouring  to  impress  upon  Jacqueline  a 
reat  deal  that  she  could  not  understand, 
nd  many  injunctions  to  make  no  delay, 
ut  to  follow  her  to  the  convent  the  moment 
^  summons  of  the  abbess  should  arrive, 
!o8unond  bade  adieu  to  her  children  ;  and, 
amounting  her  horse,  proceeded  to  the 
Gunnery  of  Crodstowe. 


I  2 


CHAPTER 


<">N  rutoriHj;  tho  long  a 
which  M  to  the  Ablvy  of  ' 
imxul  w!Lt  met  liy  tlinn'  pen 
■ilivwly  sibn'iist,  rtpixwrtxl  < 
nuu;t  eann'st  ».\mversatKm. 
the  jBirh  of   monk8 :    theii 
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third  she  instantly  recognized  the  sinister 
"ession  of  Edward  Grimm, — a  poor  priest 
be  Franciscan  order,  whom  she  knew  to 
.  sort  of  agent  or  confidential  attendant 
1  the  Archbishop.  His  appearance,  at 
moment,  so  fer  from  the  dwelling  of  his 
on  and  friend,  filled  the  mind  of  Rosa- 
id  with  an  uneasiness  for  which  she  could 
account.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  was 
ome  way  or  other  connected  with  her 
;  and  everything  relating  to  Becket 
le  her  shudder.  The  aversion  with 
ch  his  very  name  inspired  her,  was  a  feel- 
that  she  could  not  subdue ;  but  now, 
Q  the  eve  of  closing  her  worldly  career, 
I  thoughts  seemed  to  her  as  doubly 
il;  and  checking  them,  she  turned  her 
d  to  other  reflections. 
;  was  probable,  from  the  appearance  of 
8  emissaries  of  Becket,  that  his  answer 
16  application  of  the  Abbess  had  arrived. 
LOugh  Rosamond  was  aware  that  it  could 
ain  nothing  but  a  matter  of  form,  she 
that  the  last  impediment  to  her  taking 
veil  was  now  withdrawn.  A  sensation 
we  and  solemnity  accompanied  this  con- 
ion;  and,  although  firm  in  her  resolution, 


mA  AaiUd  that  her  acirrowa  had  fuuuds 
pAgt  from  the  eye  of  tbe  world,  har  ^ 
cheA  grew  mofe  pale,  is,  od  readibgi')^ 
mA  «f  i^  IsK,  the  s|Br»  oC  the  oonnBt 
^id  iiB  cftvcfc  Toee  befcn  her. 

Ik  ■■■enr  «■>  be«iti£illy  atwue<l  SI  it 
kac«f  avfldcnggy^hin. coniRd  «itli<ik 
At  he  fcoi  rant  dor  ml 
1 ;  vhkh.  ooeEU^  ifae  ^te 
«f  ^<mRM.*Nnd  oDt  beneath  iheMft. 
ta  %  aoModenhle  nver.  i 
'  s*»c  Iritje.  txpcm  whidi  ** 
:^  «3kssH  v?e  zsxLy  sxs^tf.  with  i  iiirim  n 
«K^  ok^  WK  ihi-^  oppoate  die  ctnnO 
IvaO^  her  honse  tlowlr 
Mi  fcr  one  iat^ 
1  ife  Morr  pkr  of  the  auOC 
'>iBl.t.  vii£  :br  ^kvca  c^  die  UA  p^f 

?j6f  rji.  :s.- :   Mn:   ibi   ru>)rO  ha-  eyes  k)  Af 
Jc^u     iftTrnio:   vx«v    ier,   aai    thee  if 
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wdoome.  Familiar  with  the  habits  of 
locality,  she  at  once  tcxk  her  way  to 
iqpartments  of  the  abbess,  whom  she 
icted  to  find  alone,  after  the  noonday 
L  As  she  approached  the  refectory,  the 
d  of  many  voices  met  her  ear ;  and  she 
not  surprised  to  find  a  considerable 
ably  of  the  nuns,  who  were  whispering 
estly  together.  Among  them  were 
nd  intimately  known  to  Rosamond, 
had  ever  been  a  great  fevourite  with 
holy  sisters  on  account  of  the  kind- 
which  she  showed  them.  With  a  sweet 
J,  she  approached  the  group;  but  no 
xr  did  they  perceive  her  entrance,  than, 
ing  exclamations  of  terror,  one  and  all 
d  from  the  room. 

tounded  by  such  a  reception,  Rosamond 
.  for  a  moment  immovable.  Skilled, 
ver,  in  all  the  intricacies  of  conventual 
she  fimcied  that  some  slight  penance  had 
imposed — perhaps  a  vow  of  silence 
ned  for  a  given  number  of  hours.  This 
ely  accorded  with  the  Babel  of  tongues 
\i  had  surprised  her  upon  her  entrance. 
Je  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  resolving  at 
to  present  herself  to  the  Lady  Elgitha, 


&«  ex|w*«eed  unbrokei 
kneeHi^  at  one  side  (rf 
mpSb^sxaaU  logs  of  ' 
Ske  waa  one  of  the  sia 
■aad  «w  pvticulariy  s 
«  farming  ber  at  this  mo 
-Sbter  Agatha!"  sh 
I  the  room,  "  hoi 


At  the  sounl  at  het- 
lBra«d  nund :  but  do  so 
Ae  &(re  ot  Ro!<amund, ' 

tad  prccipiiaiely  left  tfa 
mik  a]uo  a  seac^  in  the 
tad^6eBax-  Ctn^ectuie 
>  for  her,  in  i 
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Led  it  as  a  holiday-event,  and  were  ever 
idi  in  kind  words  and  hospitable  cares. 
Poor  Rosamond  could  only  wonder,  and 
h ;  and  weary  was  the  time  as  she  sat  in 
it  deserted  room,  watching  for  the  arrival 
the  Abbess,  to  whom  she  longed  to  impart 
r  vexation  and  distress.  No  one,  bow- 
er, came.  For  an  instant,  two  or  three 
iled  nuns  put  their  heads  half  inside  the 
orway;  but  the  next  moment  they 
Dished,  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  poor 
:1,  who  earnestly  implored  them  to  remain. 
^Alas  1  "  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  is  this 
5  peace  and  repose  I  hoped  to  obtain 
Ain  these  walls  ?  There  is  none,  there- 
:«,  for  me  upon  the  earth." 
Burying  her  face  upon  her  arms,  she  gave 
rself  up  to  her  sad  reflections,  and  another 
ig  interval  of  silence  and  solitude  passed 
nay. 

At  last,  the  glad  sound  of  footsteps 
eeted  her  ear.  She  started  up  ;  and,  taking 
her  riding  cap,  prepared  to  give  a  suitable 
Beting  to  the  Lady  Elgitha.  It  was  not, 
>^ver,  the  Abbess  who  appeared.  In 
ce  of  her  whom  she  expected  to  see, 
*niond,  to  her  surprise,  beheld  a  closely* 

I  3 


aicii  aiie.  diey  de^.-ead'Hi  x  ifcw  joepi.  wi* 

ciiatiibts  ot  due  Likiv  ELzitba.  U  •»  * 
iqaare  r>>:>m.  oC  ?ai:ill  .iiinen^ii^iib  :  bnc  'A  i 

zhti  ':oQveni,  t-.T  die  iTAniea  w-os  viable  cvm 

A:>  :^'a:>a  ^  Et:<«aiiioaii  eiueroi.  the  ^*< 

*pp<siretL  Tte  Lkiv  ELziiiui  wx  =itaii^  *< 
a  azull  able,  apcu  wiiicii  Llv  seTi^al  P*f^' 
Hike  W3&  »  w^jaaa.  kiog  p*>t  cite  f^Tir^'" 
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3,  and  of  a  calm,  but  commanding 
,  with  fine  dark  eyes  and  eye-brows, 
.€  traces  of  great  beauty  still  lingering 
'  &ce.  To  the  surprise  of  Rosamond 
as  weeping  bitterly;  she,  the  stately 
Uected  matron  of  the  great  conmiunity 
rhich  she  reigned  I  Was  every  person 
inged  within  these  walls  ?  As  Roea- 
advanced,  the  Lady  Elgitha  rose  from 
at,  and,  rushing  towards  her,  clasped 
a  long  and  frantic  embrace.  It  was 
le  greeting  of  a  mother  to  her  long- 
lild,  and  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of 
X)r  girl  at  the  warmth  and  kindliness 
h  a  reception.  Astonished,  however, 
extreme  emotion  which  her  presence 
1  in  one  habitually  so  composed,  and 
cold,  Rosamond  hastened  to  inquire 
use. 

>  not  ask  me — do  not  ask  me,  my 
— ^my  child  ! "  was  aU  the  answer  she 
obtain,  and  again  the  Abbess  pressed 
Idly  to  her  heart ;  while  she  lifted  her 
ling  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  invoking  its 
[g  upon  her. 

Mnething  has  grieved  thee,  holy 
r,"  said  Rosamond,  tenderly;    '^and 


I 

I 
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thr  sorrow  15  mine  ;  but  alas  I  I  am  te!  1 
poor  comibiter,  for  the  weight  of  my  cm 
grief  is  beavy.  I  am  come,  ?\veet  mother, 
to  claim  thy  promise ;  and,  by  pcuance  2d 
hv  prayvr,  perhaps  the  burthen  of  my  «" 
m»y  be  lighU'DtHl." 

"  Alas !  alas ! "  criod  the  Abbess,  wrin^ 
her  hamW  "  Sjx'ak  not  of  penance  or  of 
pra)-er.  Both  ar«  forbiddf  n  thee,  my  cbiWi 
and  ewn  now,  while  I  hold  converse  ffi" 
thee,  1  koow  not  how  I  may  atoue  for  it 

"Auiue!"  echoed  Rosamond,  her  cheek 
blancheil  wiih  terror.  "  Holy  mother,  wh»t 
canst  thou  mean?" 

'*  The  Archbishop,"  cried  the  Abbess  in  * 
stifled  tone, "  the  hard — the  cruel  man ! "  she 
added  bitterly,  "  there  is  his  reply ;  read  i' 
my  poor — my  wretched  child.  Sooner  of 
later  thou  must  know  it.  I  am  helpless  W 
save  thee — it  is  worse  than  death  to  speak 
to  thee.  My  child !  my  child !  thou  artr- 
excanimwiicated!  " 

The  anguish  with  which  the  Abbess  pro- 
nounced these  words  was  heart-rending  to 
behold ;  but  Rosamond  neither  shrieked  ux 
wept.  The  deadly  paleness  of  her  &ce  gave 
way  to  a  deep  flood  of  crimson,  as  she  toc^ 
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sr  of  the  vile  Becket  in  her  hand, 
d  it  cahnly  through,  while  indigna- 
bed  ftom  her  eyes,  and  then  she  said 


r  is  the  mystery  explained! " 


CHAP! 


I.ONO  and  deep  i 
Wk.w,^  between 
»^»»vM,  Rwamonc 
«<sm«^->l  by  the  bloi 
^'  th«-  whole  hititoi 
'-"*""  OHifkU-nee  in  1 

5^    •-»  llu-  s.H-m>   .1 
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off  from  all  oommunication.     So  guilt- 
did  she   know  herself  of  the  crimes 
ated  to  her  by  the  judgment  of  Becket, 
she  was  fiilly  resolved  not  to  yield 
LOut  a  struggle;    and  again  and  again 
supplicated  the  Abbess  to  aid  her  by 
counsels,  and    point    out  to    her  any 
*r  manner  in  which  she  might  hope  to 
5  herself   from    the    terrible    sentence 
nounced  upon  her,  than  by  that  whicli 
contemplated — an  instant  appeal  to  the 

iorely  perplexed  between  her  almost 
iierly  love  for  Rosamond,  and  her  sense 
propriety  and  repentance,  the  Abbess  saw 
self  forced  to  confess  that  no  other  means 
escape  existed.  The  King,  by  standing 
bis  rights  and  the  customs  of  the  realm, 
ch  Becket  had  so  lately  sworn  to  ob- 
^e  and  which  expressly  stated  that  no 
Ml  belonging  to  the  household  of  the 
g  could  be  excommunicated  without 
leave,  might  appeal  to  Rome,  and  obtain 
edict  which  would  set  aside  the  former 
.  It  might  be  difficult  to  apply  to  the 
jT  power  whose  tyranny  he  was  resolved 
resist ;    but  Henry  was    not    likely  to 


4Miikft«Kdi»ttd:.  He  had  double  1^ 
•nft  Ui  aMi»  i  fw  Sir  Richard  dc  Utcj  n 
«•»  ntlkt  lAirf  officers  of  the  state;  mi 
Mtmrnamtk^  bv  te  command  uf  her  fiNhoi 
kaAkMOa**  «mnlol'  the  Crown. 

ll  «»  AcTv&w  determined  that  Ko*- 
iMiMil  AjmM  u^sbutly  de|>art ;  and  ciOBBg 
the  Mas.  sbkxtld  throw  hcrBcIf  at  the  6tf 
4ir  tbw  K.i^',  and  ptibticly  appeal  to  lof 
jwtaeftt.  Ku  v^ther  ixntrsc  remained ;  lai 
te  VawiVniTTnl  Abbetu  comfurtt-d  bff 
9t»iti««)  ««Mci*>iKv  by  repeatedly  remiodiiig  ^ 
iho  utthcu^^y  viciim.  that  as  soon  aa  she  fu") 
obhiim'kl  her  douumd  trom  the  King,  there 
wt.>uld  bo  iK>  difficulty  in  her  returning  and 
ituTN'inji  ».Hit  ht'r  intention  of  taking  the  veil 
iu  th*,'  Nunm'n-  *'f  Gtxlstowe.  The  oW 
doj^a  A>  jx»werf\illy  ailvocated  by  ber 
cv>nfessv>r,  v>f  iK-i-niittiiig  evil,  in  order  that 
gvKxl  luiyht  nnue  id"  it,  now  rose  to  the 
memor)'  of  lU>sauionti,  and  she  shuddered 
as  rtMxiUections  of  the  (MU-it  seemed  to  come 
like  the  shadowing  of  the  future. 

Long  did  tlie  two  friends  sit  tc^ethei 
in  that  sequestered  room,  and  meditate 
upon  the  terrible  and  unexpected  sorrow 
that  had  thus  fallen  upon  them.     The  day 
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passed  away,  and  the  night  followed ;  but 
neither  of  the  soul-stricken  women  sought 
even  a  mom'eDt's  repose.  The  good  Lady 
ISgitha,  with  her  own  hands,  placed  food 
and  wine  before  her  unliappy  visitor,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  suffer  her  to 
depart. 

"Art  thou  not  afraid,  sweet  mother,*' 
^sked  Rosamond,  with  a  sad  smile, ''  to  sliow 
•Dch  mercy  to  me  ?  Thou  seest  even  a 
^  of  cold  water  should  be  denied  me  ;*' 
^  she  pointed  to  the  words  in  the  form 
^  the  exconmiunication,  a  copy  of  which 
Becket  had  carefully  enclosed,  with  orders 
*hat  it  should  be  aflSxed  publicly  to  the  door 
^f  the  church. 

'^Yes,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Lady 
^!lgitha,  gravely.  "  Too  truly  I  am  afraid  ; 
tar  the  Archbishop  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
luid  his  power  is  unlimited.  Already  have 
the  same  orders  been  issued  to  every  reli- 
gious house  in  England ;  and  frx)m  this  hour 
their  doors  are  closed  against  thee.  Least 
of  all  others,  wiU  priest  or  nun  dare  to 
give  thee  shelter  or  relief ;  but  I  have  loved 
thee,  my  child,  long  and  tenderly,  and  I 
could  not  suffer  thee  to  depart  without  a 
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•nA  of  ■m^amg  cr  ocaaftit,   thoa^ 

a>  ^iMOf  wmut  M  heavy  prnmrr  be  t 
AIw '  sa»  inie  fcupwm  to  viut  a 
tBai.  dun  an  exposed.** 

*^  I  a0w.~  saod  Rosamcnd  wildly,  " 
j^  IB  ^MBcaat  upon  the  earth,  cut  off 
aQ.  twmiinwTC  vixh  my  fellow-cm 
md  ibcfa^iieii  eren  to  enter  a  cfaun 
focfz  favu  Gv^  i$  merctfiU.  He  wil 
ojBdeiBii  me :  for  be  knows  I  am  imi 
•j£  doa  wiih  whidi  I  stand  charged.    Iz 

-  3ttv  He  protect  thee,  my  diHd  ;  an 
Hoiv  ^"i^^in  take  ihee  to  her  keep 
Slid  the  .\bl'ess :  -  altbou^  it  is  forb 
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earth  thy  mercifiil  charity  may  work  thee 
woe.  My  trust  in  God  is  stronger  than 
my  fear  of  man ;  for  the  laws  that  men 
mske  and  unmake  at  their  pleasure  cannot 
be  holy ;  and  this  one,  I  swear  to  thee, 
mother — yea,  by  yon  holy  cross,  I  swear — 
is  founded  upon  a  lie  !  I  may  not  tell  thee 
all,  but  again  I  swear  to  thee,  that  beneath 
this  seenoiing  surface  of  truth,  lies  a  current, 
deep,  and  black,  and  deadly.  It  is  that 
which  is  hunying  me  to  my  doom,  as  the 
fell  tyrant  who  has  spoken  jt  knows  full 
well.  Oh,  my  mother !  think  not  of  me 
more  hardly  than  I  deserve.  Sinful  as  I 
have  been  in  other  ways,  of  this  charge 
I  am  innocent ;  and,  again  I  tell  thee,  this 
accusation  is  a  foul  and  fearful  lie,  were  it 
ten  times  spoken  by  him  who  has  said  it/' 

"  Hush,  hush !  my  daughter ! "  exclaimed 
the  Abbess  in  a  voice  of  alarm,  and  looking 
hurriedly  round  the  apartment ;  "  the  power 
of  the  Primate  may  not  be  contemned, 
and  his  knowledge  is  marvellous.  We 
ourselves  are  not  so  dreaded  in  our  con- 
vents. He  has  spies  in  all;  not  a  word 
passes  but  is  revealed  to  him;  he  holds 
m   his  hand   the  thread  of   every    man's 
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thoD^ite.      Judge,   then,  if  it    be  ponUi> 
to  deo^e  him  ?  " 

**I  fear  him  not,'*  answered  Rijsaiiumlt 
wi&  the  ^me  tone  of  indignation  in  whk^ 
she  had  last  spoken,  "  because  I  belieye  tuifl 
not.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  not  iHtU 
he  seeks." 

"  Oh,  mv  child!"  cried  the  Abbess,  im- 
pkcingly,  "breathe  not  such  tbou^> 
they  terrii^-  me  to  hear  them.  Conader, 
thy  life  is  in  his  bands." 

"  I  know  i^  hc^y  and  Teverend  wafha" 
said  Roeamond  submissively ;  "  but  my  sm 
is  in  the  hand  of  Glod  " 

The  Abbess  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
and  said  a  few  words  in  Latin,  to  heiwUi 
which  Rosamond  could  not  distinctly  caKh- 
The  courage  of  the  good  Lady  Elgitha  was 
beginning  somewhat  to  wane,  for  she  *» 
terror-stricken  at  the  fierce  tone  of  coft- 
tempt  with  which  Rosamond  unhesitatingly 
spoke  of  her  oppressor.  All-powerful  as 
she  was  within  her  own  convent  waUs, 
the  Abbess  dreaded  the  superior  ^thiwi^ 
of  Becket,  which  could  easily  bring  ruin 
on  her  house  ;  but,  more  liberal-minded 
than  most  of  her  calling,  she  had  strained 
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to  the  utmost  the  little  independence  she 
possessed,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  pleadings 
of  her  heart.  She  was,  however,  as  she 
had  said,  helpless  to  save  even  her  whom 
4e  regarded  with  the  affection  of  a  mother. 
Kt  last,  overcome  by  her  persuasions,  she 
^nsented  to  allow  her  to  depart,  though  with 
Oany  tears  and  prayers  to  Heaven  and  all 
he  Saints,  to  guide  her  on  her  perilous  way. 

**  Fear  not  for  me,"  answered  Rosamond 
almly ;  "  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  I 
erish,  then  must  I  bow  before^  my  fate  ;  but 

will  do  all  I  may,  to  avert  so  terrible 

doom.  Suffer  me,  then,  to  go,  holy 
K>ther ;  and  receive  once  more  my  blessing 
nd  my  thanks  for  thy  mercy  and  thy  care ; 
r,  indeed,  a  sinner  such  as  I,  may  dare 
0  implore  Heaven  to  send  down  its  holy 
mile  upon  my  intercession.  Farewell,  my 
aether  and  my  friend  !  I  pray  God  that  I 
nay  one  day  return  beneath  thy  roof ;  and, 
f  thou  darest  pray  for  me,  I  entreat,  I 
upplicate  thee  to  do  so !  Thou  wilt  re- 
nemb^  my  repentance,  and  not  my  sin. 
?my  for  me,  my  mother.    Again,  farewell  I " 

Although  with  much  emotion,  Rosamond 
poke  slowly  and  solemnly :  and,  when  she 
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had  finished,  she  knelt  reverently  at  ihe  fett 
of  the  Abbess  who  had  risen  from  her  «A 
The  Lady  Elgitha,  whose  eyes  were  swoUeo 
with   weeping,    laid   her  hands   uptm  4e 
golden  tresses  of  the  young  penitent  before 
her,  and    with  the    utmost   solemnity  be- 
stowed   her    blessing    upon    her,    although 
in  a  voice  half  inarticuL-ile,  from  the  sobs 
that  broke  from  her  breast.     Her  inabiliff 
to  save,  or  even  to  help  one  in  whom  she 
felt  so  deep  an  affection  and  interest,  wrung 
her  heart   with   anguish ;    and   a   terrible 
presentiment    of  danger  flirbade  the  wiirdf 
of  hope  she  gladly  would  have   breathe^!- 
Many  times  did  she  repeat  the  advice  anu 
caution  which  she  deemed  most  apphcable 
to  the  emergency  of  the  moment ;  and  when 
at  length  her  sad  visitor  tore  herself  awav', 
the   good    Abbess   conducted    her   to  the 
convent  gates,  nor  would  she  re-enter  the 
building     until      Rosamond,  "  once     mwe 
mounted   upon  her  horse,  had  completeh 
disappeared  from  her  view. 

Then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  sought  her 
cell ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
she  had  received,  the  awful  sentence  of 
Becket  was  aflSxed  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


Without  slackening  her  pace  after  she 
*^  quitted  Godstowe,  Rosamond  rode  back 
V)  the  Hermit's  Well.  She  could  not  think, 
or  even  calculate,  the  chances  still  left  to  her 
of  escape ;  but  the  sensation  of  restored 
liberty  had  in  itself  something  of  consola- 
tion, which  was  not  without  its  salutary 
eSecL  In  a  little  while  she  grew  more 
calm;  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  children 
80  much  sooner  than  she  had  expected,  filled 
her  heart  with  delicious  joy,  and  enabled 
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ber  for  the  time  to  bear  up  against  fttJ 
lerrible  anathema  by  whit-li  al  fiMtAil 
bad  biHMi  stunned.  She  should  pr^wK  then  1 
to  her  bosom, — tliose  precious  and  belond  I 
ones, — and  spend  even  some  tiays  in  theii ' 
society,  ere  tlie  preparations  could  be  «Hn- 
pleted  for  her  journey  tt)  Franco.  TIb 
young  heart  of  Rosamtmtl  found  nxnn  Itx 
the  springing  of  hope  even  beneath  t^(^ 
clouds  of  despair. 

The  dusk  of  evening  had  set  in  ere  she 
reached  the  Hermit's  Well ;  but  evaji 
binding  of  the  forest  paths  was  too  vf« 
known  to  her  for  tliis  to  occasion  llie  slight- 
est delay.  Without  any  diminution  of  tbe 
rapid  pace  at  whicli  she  bad  ridden,  sbe 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  hastily  dismouiiting, 
entered  the  house.  Tlie  first  apartment  fil* 
\Tsited,  and  where  she  expected  to  find  bpr 
children,  was  a  liirge  room  upon  the  foi- 
floor,  the  windows  of  which,  althoudi 
ulrongly  grated,  opened  upon  a  wide  balctinj 
overhanging  the  garden.  This  room,  how- 
ever, was  empty :  instead  of  the  briclit  firt 
blazing  upon  the  hearth,  the  cliilhng  light  ol 
a  wintry  evening  stole  in  at  the  uncki*^ 
casement,  and  with  its  uncertain  gliiuTDiT 
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lule  it  appear  to  the  eye  of  Rosamond  as 
■  the  i^hole  furniture  of  the  room  had  been 
B^)ed  U^ther  at  one  end,  and  was  in  the 
tmoBt  confiision. 

She  did  not,  however,  pause  to  examine 
lything,  but  hurried  on  to  the  next  cham- 
sr,  which  also  was  deserted.  In  great 
inn,  Rosamond  went  to  the  side  where  the 
ifldren  usually  slept,  and  passed  her  hand 
mas  their  bed,  standing  in  a  recess  which 
le  fidnt  twilight  did  not  reach.  Alas  1  the 
>verlet  was  smooth  and  fair,  and  the  little 
flows  were  side  by  side  in  the  utmost  re- 
ihrity  of  order.  What  new  misery  awaited 
JT?  Stricken  with  increased  terror,  she 
ent  next  to  the  chamber  of  Jacqueline, 
bis  also  was  empty !  So  was  that  of 
abel,  the  young  Saxon  nurse,  as  well  as 
066  of  several  other  persons  always  resi- 
nt  at  the  Hermit's  Well,  as  guardians  and 
otectors  of  the  children. 
Driving  off  the  sick  fears  that  assailed 
r,  Rosamond  smnmoned  lier  fortitude,  and 
deavoured  to  conjecture  some  probable 
jse  for  so  strange  a  state  of  tilings. 
"  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  she  to  herself, 
hat  Jacqueline,  frightened  at  the  solitude 
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of  the  place,  may  have  taken  the  dulditB  ll 
the  castle,  although  coutraiy  to  my  expnn 
orders?"  1 

Full  of  this  idea,  she  instantly  descended  | 
the  stairs,  in  order  to  call  upon  the  attend- 
ants (whom  she  still  supposed  to  be  witluB 
reach),  for  the  purpose  of  remounting  ha 
horse,  and  gaining  quicker  access  to  thf 
castle  than  she  could  otherwise  have  done. 
One  room  on  the  ground-floor,  howew, 
fltill  remained  to  be  visited ;  it  was  that  tt 
Hubert  the  gardener,  and  principal  CM*" 
taker  of  the  placf ;  Ro^jniond,  as  ?l)f 
passed  the  door,  liastily  turned  the  lock.  U 
gave  way  in  her  hand,  for  the  door  vts 
already  ajar.  She  pushed  it  open,  but  somfr 
thing  resisted  her  advance ;  and  it  wis 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could  so  &i 
gain  admittance,  as  to  pass  her  head  partly 
into  the  room. 

The  sight  that  met  her  view  filled  her 
with  horror.  It  seemed  to  her  that  ibf 
body  of  Hubert  lay  against  the  door.  The 
only  part  distinctly  visible  were  the  feet ;  tal 
the  sandals  were  those  of  a  working  mu- 
The  terrible  thought  that  rushed  to  hff 
mind  endowed  her  for    the   moment  with 
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tmnatural  strength.  With  frantic  energy  she 
pushed  against  the  door;  at  last  it  gave  way 
irith  a  sudden  jerk,  and  Rosamond  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  room. 

Too  truly  were  her  fears  now  realized. 
The  body,  which  had  been  turned  over  by 
the  pressure  of  the  door,  now  lay  with  its 
ftce  upwards.  The  casement  was  close  to 
its  side,  and  sufficient  light  remained  for  her 
fiilly  to  recognise  the  corpse ; — it  was  that  of 
Hubert !  With  a  cry  of  anguish,  Rosamond 
looked  upon  the  well-remembered  features 
of  the  man,  an  old  retainer  of  her  noble 
&ther,  and  one  who  had  known  her  from  a 
child.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  body,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
hands.  It  was  perfectly  cold  and  rigid ;  and 
Rosamond  saw  a  large  pool  of  blood  close 
to  the  head.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, — 

"  They  have  murdered  him,  and  carried 
off  my  children! — This,  too,  is  the  work  of 
that  infernal  priest.  Oh,  my  God !"  she 
Exmtinued,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  and  rais- 
ing her  clasped  hands  to  Heaven,  "  wilt  thou 
suffer  such  a  fiend  upon  the  earth  ? — ^for  no 
me   but  a  fiend  could  have  devised  this 
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scheme.      Look    down    iqwn    m 
naaery,  my  God  1  my  Godl" 

In  the  ^uny  of  the  momeut,  '. 
hastily  uttered  this  frantic  pnyer;  bat,  • 
scious  that  some  more  energetic  me« 
than  words  were  necesaaiy,  if  ahe  mean 
follow  on  the  track  of  her  -aoppoaed  '. 
her  first  thought  waa  to  haaten.  to  the  ca 
To  ceach  it,  however,  vidioiit  del^, 
become  now  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  ibr, 
having  given  any  ordere  to  die  coatnr 
was  more  than  probable  that  the  hcraea 
been  taken  thither,  and  to  go  on  fin 
that  hour,  and  alone,  waa  not  only  ted 
but  highly  dangerous.     The  connctiai 
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had  already  set  in.  Again  and  again  did 
she  repeat  her  call,  and  listen  in  breathless 
suspense  for  the  reply.  No  one  answered, 
and  no  one  came.  With  shrinking  horror, 
she  contemplated  her  position,  shut  up  in 
that  lonely  place,  her  sole  companion  a 
corpse.  She  shuddered  as  she  looked  upon 
the  ghastly  sight,  and  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  night  in  that  dismal  abode,  without  even 
fire  or  light,  filled  her  with  dismay.  It 
was  growing  darker  every  moment.  The 
features  of  Hubert  had  become  indistinct, 
and  the  outline  of  the  body  was  all  that 
remained  visible. 

Imagining  that  she  should  feel  more  at 
ease  in  the  chamber  above,  Rosamond  re- 
solved to  try  and  grope  her  way  to  the  room 
which  had  been  occupied  by  her  children. 
Gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  riding  dress, 
she  cautiously  crept  by  the  body,  and  gained 
the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  which  was 
just  outside  the  door.  It  was  very  dark ;  but 
by  the  glimmer  from  a  high  and  narrow 
window  above  her  head,  she  could  faintly 
distinguish  the  heavy  oaken  balustrade  of  the 
stairs.     She  groped  along  cautiously,  and  at 
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leagth  SMxeeded  m   natkaae.  tl,  aad  ifea 
rie  begu  dawhf  to  aaoend. 

She  bHi  UK  goDe  far,  wtnn  rfie  fadai 
■he  bend  a  sooBd.  Uwaa  weaj  faX;  M 
hM  her  breath  m  otdo^  to  hev  if  it  «(R 

■^m,  bm  m  fnnSfy  v  faefcre  ;  and  yet  rfs 
thoog^t  ii  lasted  a  little  kngo^.  Ii  mt  Gkc 
the  gtabDg  of  a  hej  insde  a  lock.  Witk 
tBtenae  anaJety  die  oootitnied  to  Eaten ;  fiv 
as  jKt  Ae  coaiA  not  tell  whence  the  aami 
fmceBoed-  It  came,  bowever,  once  wok, 
and  in  a  m'r:T*r  -le-'idt^i  manner,  f  r-r  =he  &*- 
tioctly  heard  the  Lev  turn,  and  in  a  monKni 
afterward?  the  creaking  of  a  docx'  shored 
that  she  had  not  been  deceived.  She  rn^ 
oDwards.  for  now  she  felt  sure  that  the  soond 
came  frtHn  above  her  head.  Arrired  it  the 
second  laoding-place  she  paused,  kir,  as  sen- 
nU  doors  opened  cloee  to  the  spot,  she  nc 
uncertain  bow  hr  to  proceed.  All,  howere. 
had  relapaed  into  the  ntost  profound  tnn- 
quillit^'.  and.  after  standing  many  minutes  in 
the  same  place.  &he  began  to  think  she  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  sotmd  ^e  hal 
beard  bad  issued  fnxn  soane  otbo'  quarter 
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of  the  buildinc.  She  was  about  to  retrace 
her  steps,  when  it  returned  again,  but  a  little 
iiighei*  up.  The  creaking  of  a  door  upon  its 
hinges  was  this  time  positively  distinct ;  and, 
without  hesitation,  she  instantly  ascended 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  highest  floor  of  the  building.  It 
was  now  not  quite  so  dark,  and  she  could  see 
the  recesses  of  the  different  doors  in  the 
short  irregular  gallery  in  which  slic  stood. 
The  same  awful  silence,  however,  seemed  to 
have  returned,  and  for  some  minutes  she 
stood  in  her  former  harrowing  uncertainty, 
until  it  occurred  to  her  to  reflect  that  the 
person,  whoever  it  might  be,  who  was  so 
cautiously  concealing  himself,  could  not  have 
much  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  and 
was  therefore  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  It 
was  also  more  likely  to  be  some  one  of  the 
former  inmates  of  the  house  than  any  of  the 
murderers,  who  would  not  willingly  have 
secreted  themselves  so  near  the  scene  of 
their  misdeeds. 

Never  wanting  in  courage  when  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success  existed,  Rosamond 
had  no  sooner  conceived  the  thought  than 
she  acted  upon  it,  and  in  as  loud  and  clear  a 


L,  called  upon  4e 
iiabfi,  and  era; 

at  tfie  Herm^') 
I  to  answer  ber  and 
A^  ftr  ^ipa-  Aae  ms  mjoe.  In 
mmmeatt  ker  *-'iq"'i  was  rewarded. 
r^BDt  BKC  craked  opooits  biog^ 
^■Ck  a  vaice  nqiBed, — 
kS  ^!  HT  cfaOd;  dcn'tcaUio 
[hfTMBro^v  faackaod  nnttderas 


l^matn*- 

3)*7K  .-c  V^r  -  ?-r.  ^  ^r-ire  of  die  mi-xbeiv-J 
■riscvr.  ittif-  iai  i^-.-.:c::iBfti  ihe  \oice  of  her 

-  Yt«v  5«^  3  3r  =»e :  bo:  <k«*t  make  such 

>r]Tt)-^  ;!iit;r.:?ec  rr:c  lae  gairei  where  sbe 
iiai.  >»:>:!L  ,reis,-«UcC. " Sejt  I  am:  bniare  voa 
,Tiic<  sirv-  iiey  act  ^oe  ? — Is  tba«  do  <»e 

•N:  .t&e- — '-..^  x.-e   r*j:  r»x:*-  HolxTt.  wbo 
^"■—    n;'i':r   ~-Tvai  i^iii-     Bin.  Jacqoeiiae. 
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to  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where 
there  was  still  light  enough  to  distinguish 
Iter  features.  She  did  not  seem  to  have 
encountered  much  rough  usage,  for  her  stifl^ 
white  coif  of  linen  was  still  upon  her  head, 
and  she  wore  her  usual  dress. 

**  The  children,  precious  babes !  they  are 
gone! — taken  away,"  she  replied,  shaking 
her  head  mournfully. 

"  Where  ? — ^by  whom  ? — speak !  oh,  speak, 
Jacqueline !  "  said  Rosamond  wildly. 

"By  whom? — ^by  soldiers,  or  priests,  or 
devils  I  How  do  I  know  which  ?  Oh,  madam ! 
oh,  sweet  lady !  why  did  you  abandon  us  ? 
You  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  blood- 
hounds fell  upon  us, — poor  harmless  lambs ! 
The  children  were  carried  oif  in  spite  of 
their  cries.  Ah,  how  he  fought  and  screamed, 
— ^that  brave  boy,  William,  when  that  devil's 
messenger  of  a  priest  tied  him  on  his  horse 
before  him.  I  warrant  you  he  had  no  easy 
ride." 

"Priest!  are  you  sure  it  was  a  priest? 
and  when  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  asked  Rosa- 
mond, anxiously. 

"Yesterday, — an  hour  or  two  after  you 
had  ridden  away.     Full  sure  I  am  that  tliey 
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were  pricww,  in  spite  of  the  soldier's  cloaks 
ttKy  all  wijTC ;  for  he  that  held  the  ctM 
let  his  hood  &11  off  in  th^trugglo,  and  1 
WW  im  shaven  crown, — may  shame  mi 
diaboDour  fkU  upon  it  I" 

"  U  there  anytliing  el«c  you  can  rcinem- 
bn-  about  this  man  ? — think,  good  Jaeque- 
fine  1  "  saii.1  Rosamond,  imploringly. 

^  No ! — yee,  now  I  bethink  me,  he  had  i 
km^  red  beard,"  replied  Jacqueline,  who 
was  Mtniowhat  regaining  her  composure. 

*^  The  same  T'  exclaimed  Rosamond,  clasp- 
inj:  herhand^  in  ilesiKiir  ;— "  I  knew  it !  I  felt 
it  *  U  was  Edward  Grimm  !  Oh,  my  un- 
happy children  ! — and  I,  their  yet  more 
wretche^L  mother,  can  do  nothing  to  ^d 
them ! " 

"  Do  m>t  be  cast  down,  my  sweet  lady,  my 
poor  child!"  said  Jacqueline,  soothingly;  "the 
King  will  have  them  sent  back.  They  dare 
not  hurl  thorn  ;  besides,  if  they  had  meant 
it.  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  them, 
a?  they  ilid  Hubert,  and  Ralph,  and  John. 
They  cut  them  down  like  sheep." 

"They  fought,  then?"  said  Rosamond, 
ptoudly. 

"  Ay,  and  like  men ;  but  what  could  they 
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do  against  so  many.  There  were  at  least  a 
dozen,  besides  the  three  who  seemed  in  com- 
mand," replied  Jacqueline. 

"The  three !  "  echoed  Rosamond,  as  she 
KooDected  the  three  men  whom  she  had 
met  on  her  way  to  Godstowe.  "  Then  it 
^as  80.  Now  I  remember,  my  mind  mis- 
gave me  as  they  passed.  But  they  took 
Mabel,  you  said, — ^and  wherefore  not  you, 
Jacqueline?  Does  it  not  seem  strange  they 
Aoald  have  left  you  to  tell  the  tale  ?" 

"  They  thought  I  was  dead,  I  verily  be- 
lieve," answered  Jacqueline,  in  a  M^hisper, 
"  for  they  pitched  me  down  the  stairs,  and 
said  they  were  doing  the  King's  orders,  and 
that  they  didn't  want  me  :  I  was  only  bve 
lumber.     The  unmannerly  dogs  ! — one  sees 
they  were  but  Saxon  boors,"  said  Jacqueline 
with  offended  dignity, 

"Jacqueline,  I  can  bear  no  more,"  said 
Rosamond  in  a  weak  voice ;  "  let  us  try  to 
grope  our  way  down  to  the  door.  I  must 
instantly  make  my  way  to  the  castle,  rouse 
up  the  men-at-arms,  and  have  the  country 
scoured  at  break  of  day.  The  villains  can- 
not, encumbered  as  they  are,  have  travelled 
fiur.     We  may  reach  them  yet." 
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"  Think  of  them,  blessed  darlings ! " 
quickly  suggested  Jacqueline,  "  and  preserve 
yourself  for  their  sake.  Besides,  there  may 
be  other  dangers !"  she  added,  mysteriously  ; 
**  believe  me,  sweet  lady,  we  had  much 
better  stay  here,  and  try  and  strike  a  light  : 
then  lock  the  door,  and  get  some  supi)er.  I 
have  tasted  nothing  since  yesterday,  and 
have  stood  all  night  in  the  garret,  listening 
to  the  wild  beasts.  How  the  tigers  did  howl 
and  the  lions  roar?  Oh,  lady,  let  us  stay 
here  to-night, — every  one  in  the  castle  will 
be  asleep ;  and  by  the  time  we  can  awake 
them,  it  will  be  daylight.  We,  therefore,  shall 
lose  no  time  by  tarrjdng  here." 

"  As  you  will  then,  good  eJacqueline,  for  I 
believe  you  are  right,"  said  Rosamr^nd  faintly. 
She  felt  that  the  reasoning  of  Jacqueline  was 
not  without  good  sense.  But  the  delay  was 
doubly  irksome  to  her;  for  she  dreaded  that, 
before  long,  Becket  would  notify  his  sen- 
tence to  the  chaplains  of  the  castle ;  and  il* 
that  event  once  took  place,  her  authority 
was  at  an  end.  Not  a  man-at-arms  or  ser- 
vant would  dare  to  stir  at  her  command. 
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had  declared  it  to  be  an  utter  impossibility 
to  close  her  eyes  in  the  same  house  with 
three  dead  bodies ;  for,  alas !  the  corpses 
of  the  three  serving-men  lay  in  the  adjoining 
looms;  and  Rosamond  had  the  additional 
gfcngiiiflh  of  knowing  that  they  had  perished 
for  her  sake.  The  fearful  consequences  of 
her  fiuilt — a  fault  which  she  had  once  been 
led  to  look  upon  so  lightly — were  crowding 
thick  and  fast  upon  her,  and  she  felt  that 
liorrible  sickness  of  the  heart,  and  dizziness 
of  the  brain,  inseparable  from  the  state  of 
the  conscience-stricken  penitent,  unable  to 
atone  for  sin,  and  helpless  to  avert  its 
effects. 

The  pitiable  spectacle  she  presented  on 
this  the  first  night  of  the  entire  accumula- 
tioii  of  her  sorrows,  was  heart-rending  to 
behold.  Not  for  a  moment  did  the  agoniz- 
ing thoughts  that  racked  her  mind  pause  in 
their  torturing  stings,  so  as  to  allow  her  a 
temporary  repose.  The  less  acute  feelings 
of  Jacqueline  yielded  to  the  fatigue  she  had 
midergone ;  and  she  slept  in  her  large  oaken 
oiiair  by  the  fire  the  comfortable  sleep  of  the 
indiflferent  and  easily  resigned.  Rosamond 
«t  erect  by  her  side;  her  wan  face  was 
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mourning  and   hapless   child  of  eartli   was 
praying  them  to  depart. 
At  last,  one  by  one,  they  gradually  dis- 

^  appeared,  and  the  blue  light  of  day  was 
visible  through  the  window.  Rosamond 
gratefiilly  lifted  her  burning  and  weary  eyes 
to  that  Heaven  she  seemed  so  long  to  have 
implored  in  vain,  and  then  she  waited  with 
somewhat  more  patience  until  the  outlines 
rf  the  trees  became  distinct.  With  joy  she 
soon  recognized  the  well-known  branches 
of-  the  magnificent  oak  which  grew  close  to 
the  house, — it  was  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend  from  whom  she  had  been  long  parted, 
so  interminable  had  that  dreadfiil  ni^rht 
appeared.  She  rose  slowly  from  her  seat, 
for  her  limbs  were  stiiFened  by  fatigue,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  drank  a  little  of  the 
wine  which  Jacqueline  had  so  long  since  set 
before  her,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  her 
to  taste.  She  was  now  ready  for  her  walk  ; 
and,  fearfiil  of  losing  a  moment  which  might 
be  precious,  she  hastily,  although  unwil- 
lingly, awoke  Jacqueline. 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  task  to  persuade 

•her  to  go  forth,     llbe  chilly  aspect  of  the 
dawning  day  was  not  inviting ;  and  her  fears 
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of  the  murderers  were  yet  unabated.  With 
the  most  soothing  words  of  encourag^neat 
Roftanjond  laboured  to  calm  her  terrore,  but 
DOtliing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  stir. 

"  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  until  the  day 
is  brightor,"  was  the  only  answer  Roeanuffld 
could  extract ;  and  this  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  her  nurse  seemed  to  her  an  omen 
of  ill.  It  was  unusual  in  Jttcqaeline  to 
oppose  her  wishes  ;  but  now,  since  her  deeji 
slumber  before  the  fire,  she  seemed  « 
changed  being,  and  actually  to  bare  takes 
llio  comniiLiul.  Tlic  dflav  thus  cau>;td  w-i? 
irritating  in  the  extreme.  At  length  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  burst  joyously 
into  the  room  ;  and,  as  no  excuse  could  any 
longer  be  found  upon  the  score  of  want  of 
hght,  Jacqueline  consented  to  produce  the 
keys,  actually  unlocked  the  door,  and  walked 
out  upon  the  small  terrace  surrounding  the 
house. 

They  had  no  sooner  gone  a  few  yaide, 
than  Rosamond  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  fears  of  Jacqueline  had  not  been 
so  totally  groundless  as  she  would  have  led 
her  to  suppose.  The  heavy  dew  lay  white 
and  thick  upon  the  short  grass  round  the 
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lioage,  and  marks  of  recent  footsteps  were 
distinctly  visible  thereon.  It  appeared  as 
though  some  person  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  entrance  through  the  lower  \snn- 
dowB  of  the  house ;  which  however  were 
strongly  grated  and  barred. 

"Said  I  not  well?"  exclaimed  Jacque- 
line, as  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  foot-prints,  "  that  the  robbers  were 
all  about.  Depend  upon  it  they  are  lurking 
close  to  us  now,  ready  to  pounce  upon  us, 
and  carry  us  off  to  their  den.*' 

"  No,  Jacqueline,"  said  Rosamond,  sadly ; 
^  of  I  that  am  not  afraid ;  and  as  to  these 
traces  of  footsteps,  they  prove  nothing :  they 
may  probably  have  been  made  by  some  of 
the  servants  returning  to  the  house.  You 
said  that  several  of  them  had  gone  to  a 
merry-making  at  the  castle.  But  come !" 
she  added,  impatiently,  "  we  waste  time 
here :  every  moment  is  a  loss  ;  let  us  hasten 
to  the  castle." 

"  Not  if  you  love  me  ! — ^not  if  you  care  for 
yourself!"  answered  Jacqueline,  relapsing 
into  all  her  former  expressions  of  terror. 

"  And    why    not  ? "     asked    Rosamond, 
anzioufily. 
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the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  castle  to  fix  up  the 
notice  in  the  Church.  But,  sweet  lady  1 " 
she  added,  consolingly,  "may  not  all  this 
have  been  a  lie  ? — for  a  minute  afterwards 
they  said  they  had  the  King's  orders  to 
remove  the  babes." 

"  That  was  the  lie !  good  Jacqueline,  not 
the  other.  The  selfsame  order  drove  me 
fix)m  Godstowe. — I  may  not  enter  there !" 

"Not  enter  there!  And  where,  then, 
will  you  go?*'  asked  Jacqueline,  in  a  voice 
of  terror. 

"  I  would  seek  the  King,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What !  go  to  France  ?  Why  we  shall 
be  a  month  getting  there ;  and  then  we 
must  have  horses,  and  men,  and  money," 
exclaimed  Jacqueline. 

"  Money ! "  echoed  Rosamond,  as  she 
recollected  for  the  first  time  her  utter  des- 
titution, and  saw  how  completely  she  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  "  alas !  I  have 
none — neither  gold  nor  lands.  All !  all  alike 
is  gone, — ^and  gone  by  the  same  hand !  I 
stand  as  one  accursed  on  the  earth.  Oh, 
Jacqueline !  you,  too,  ought  to  leave  me ! 
You  should  not  speak  to  me  or  help  me, 
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^le  delicacy  of  this  well-timed  kindness, 
'Hiiich  had  its  desired  effect;  for,  before 
long,  she  ventured  to  look  up,  and,  at  length, 
turned  upon  him  a  glance  of  thanks  which 
bad  something  in  it  of  the  unrestrained 
fieedom  of  former  days. 

How  terrible  was  that  meeting  to  the 
loving  heart  of  Ranulph  !  As  he  sat  by  the 
oide  of  Bosamond,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  he  spoke  to  her  on  the  verge  of  the 
tomb.  An  unaccountable  depression  seized 
^pon  him,  although  he  ceased  not  to  whisper 
"^ords  of  comfort  in  her  ear,  assuring  her 
that,  from  the  very  irregularity  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  sentence  of  excommunication  could 
liot  long  hold  good,  and  that  the  King,  once 
informed  of  it,  would  soon  find  means  to 
iave  it  rescinded  by  the  Pope. 

With  regard  to  her  children,  he  was  not 
less  sanguine  ;  for  the  opinion  of  JacqueUne 
WdS  not  without  grounds.  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  had  any  bodily  injury  been 
ntended,  the  Archbishop  would  never  have 
aken  the  trouble  of  conveying  them  from 
ihe  spot.  Some  comfort  was  certainly  to 
be  gleaned  from  these  reflections ;  but  Rosa- 
mond  felt    that,  once    removed  frx>m  the 
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dng.  I  will  return  to  France,  and  seek 
King,  and  bring  him  to  your  rescue." 
Sand,  generous  Ranulph!"  exclaimed 
imond,  her  sad  eyes  fQling  with  tears ; 
1  you,  indeed,  do  all  this  for  me — a 
ch  like  me,  who  has  so  embittered  yoiu: 
Oh,  it  is  too  generous,  too  noble !  I 
«t  worthy  of  it." 

[  will  do  that,  and  more  too — gladly  do 
was  the  reply  of  Ranulph,  as  he  gently 
th^  hand  of  Bosamond,  that  hung  list- 
j  over  the  arm  of  the  high-backed 
a  chair  in  which  she  sat.  "  In  early 
I  vowed  my  life  to  you,  sweet  Rosa- 
L  I  vow  it  still;  and  there  is  yet 
ler  vow  I  dare  not  breathe  to  you,  that 
I  but  the  hom:,  and  it  shall  be  ftdfilled." 
16  brow  of  Ranulph  grew  darker  as  he 
3 ;  but  Rosamond  marked  it  not.  She 
gazing  abstractedly  on  the  dying  embers 
lB  fire  near  which  they  sat,  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  Sir  Ranulph  clasped 
band.  Poor  Ranulph  I  so  young  and 
3,  it  was  a  hard  fate  thus  soon  to  be  for- 
n  by  one  whom  he  so  faithfully  loved ! 
rbed  in  her  own  sad  thoughts,  Rosa- 
l  had  not  replied  to  his  last  words ;  and 
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With  a  gesture  of  despair,  Ranulph  clasped 
iumd  he  held  within  both  his  own,  and 
[aimed,  "  Then  it  is  true, — and  you  have 
nedhis  love?" 

Ranulph,"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  low  tone, 
making  a  great  effort  to  speak,  '^it  is 
1" 

ben,  as  if  overcome  by  the  horrible 
ession  which,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
red  to  escape  her  lips,  she  leant  back 
er  chair  and  closed  her  eyes.  Ranulph 
ng,  in  her  weak  state,  to  terrify  her  still 
ler,  forebore  to  utter  his  thoughts  aloud ; 
rising  to  his  feet,  he  held  up  his  right 
I  to  Heaven,  and  inwardly  breathed  a 
That  instant  the  fate  of  the  destroyer 
sealed.  He  then  turned  to  Rosamond, 
with  a  brow  contracted  by  the  anguish 
is  heart,  he  leant  over  her  chair.  She 
lying  back,  pale  and  exhausted;  and 
lark  fringes  of  her  closed  eyelids  were 
darker  than  the  large  circle  that  fear 
sorrow  had  already  traced  around  her 
—those  eyes  once  so  glorious  in  their 
oing  brightness  and  joy!  The  heavy 
sea  of  her  golden  hair  were  pushed  care- 
y  back  from  her  forehead,  and  her  hands 
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If  I  hope  to  be  of  service,  I  must  leave  you 
now,  although  fain  would  I  stay  to  lighten 
jrour  solitude  and  share  your  grief.  But  I 
bave  far  to  go,  and  time  is  precious  if  I  hope 
6a  overtake  the  King  ere  he  journeys  to  the 
xnith  of  France.  But,  &r  or  near,  Rosa- 
mond, my .  life  is  yours.  I  vowed  it  to  you 
i>nce,  and  here  I  vow  it  now  again.  Let 
me  but  have  a  right  to  own  it  to  the  world. 
Rosamond,  I  love  you  still ;  will  you,  then, 
be  my  wife?" 

"  Your  wife,  Ranulph  ! "  exclaimed  Rosa- 
mond, starting  up  and  looking  round  with 
in  incredulous  air,  "  is  it  possible  that  any 
Mie  can  say  that  word  to  me  ?  I,  a  mother, 
Mid  unwedded  ?  " 

"  I  know  all  that  you  would  say,"  an- 
iwered  Ranulph,  deeply  aflFected.  "  I  know 
ill,  and  I  forgive  all.  Be  my  wife, — ^my 
bved  and  honoured  wife.  Never  shall  a 
irhisper  of  reproach  escape  my  lips;  and 
woe  shall  light  upon  the  head  of  him  that 
Ittres  do  otherwise  than  respect  and  worship 
lierwho  bears  my  name." 

**0h,  Ranulph!"  said  Rosamond,  sadly 
md  seriously,  "  generous  and  noble  Ranulph, 
lo  not  dream  so  wild  a  dream  as  that.    I 
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CHAPTER   XVL 


m8  long  before  Rosamond  moved  fix)m 
cm  where  her  interview  with  Ranulph 
iken  place.  She  sat  for  hours  in  her 
laken  chair  by  the  fire  after  he  had  left 
Kit  her  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the 
le  had  occupied;  for  it  sometimes 
d  to  her  bewildered  senses  as  if  all 
lad  passed  were  but  an  emanation  fix)m 
wn  troubled  brain.  So  unexpectedly 
be  arrived,  and  so  immediately  had 
'anished,  that  it   was    not    surprising 
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liis  would  never  have  happened  if  you 
but  married  Sir  Ranulph." 
here  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which 
displayed  somewhat  more  tact  than  was 
tual  to  her.  The  mteUigence  she  had 
ed  from  the  men-at-arms,  who  had  ar- 
1  firom  the  castle,  as  to  the  difficulties 
Ranulph  had  experienced  in  obtaining 
r  services  was  appalling.  The  emissaries 
Jecket  had  not  been  id[e;  for  when  was 
le  ever  known  to  relax  in  her  persecution 
L  of  a  single  individual?    At  Raniilph's 

command,  that  proper  attendance  for 

Lady  Rosamond  should  be  sent  to  the 

mit's  Well,  he  was  met  by  a  flat  refiisal. 

terrified  denizens  of  the  palace,  in  whose 

the  words  of  the  fearful  sentence  of 
>mmunication  were  still  ringing,  posi- 
ly  refiised  to  go  beyond  the  castle  gates. 

murders  perpetrated  at  the  Hermit^s 
1  were,  they  maintained,  but  the  begin- 
;  of  that  vengeance  that  would  be  sure 
ill  upon  any  who,  contrary  to  the  orders 
he  Holy  See,  ventured  to  give  aid  or 
Ltenance  to  an  excommunicate.  Nor 
3  their  fears  unreasonable;  for  it  was 
36t  impossible  to  evade  the  vengeance 
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and  several   horsee,  some  ol" 

with   provisions,    safely    enter 

of  the  Hermit's    Well    ere 

f  took  hia  departure. 

f  fblfilled  this  first  act  of  watchliil- 

r  the  unhappy  being  he  Btill  idolized, 

f  quitted  Woodstock  Park ;  but  all 

,  too  harrowing  in  their  nature 

;  already  so  lacerated  as  that  of 

I  the  good  Jacqueline  wisely  eup- 

>  hoping  that  tranquillity  might  in 

pee  restore  the  wonted  energies  of 

L-naturally  so  elastic  and  strong.     In 

ehe  persevered  for  a  time.     At 

mh,  however  unwillingly,  her  kind  heart 

1  forced  to  admit  the   possibility  of  its 

been    deceived.    It  waa   true  that 

lately  after  the  departure  of  Ranulph, 

lond  appeared    to  revive.     She    had 

I  with  confidence  of  the  future;  and 

hjpQfcum  of  her  father,  which,  before,  she 

fe^nmch  dreaded,  now  appeared  to  be  a 

I  of  comfort  to  her.     She   even  con- 

i  a  journey  to  Clifford  Castle,  as 

t  had  promised  to  convey  to  her  the 

L  information  of  the  arrival  of  her 

i  de  Clifford,  at  his  home.        _ 
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Msver  have  happened  if  you 
.  Sir  Ranulph." 
a  point,  however,  upon  which 
miewhat  more  tact  than  was 
The  intelligence  she  had 
)  men-at-arms,  who  had  ar- 

castle,  as  to  the  difficulties 
d  experienced  in  obtaining 
as  appalling.  The  emissaries 
aot  been  id[e;  for  when  was 
m  to  relax  in  her  persecution 
i  individual?    At  Ranlilph's 

that  proper  attendance  for 
Qond  should  be  sent  to  the 
lie  was  met  by  a  flat  reflisal. 
lizens  of  the  palace,  in  whose 

of  the  fearful  sentence  of 
n  were  still  ringing,  posi- 
I  go  beyond  the  castle  gates, 
erpetrated  at  the  Hermit's 
Y  maintained,  but  the  begin- 
igeance  that  would  be  sure 

who,  contrary  to  the  orders 

je,  ventured  to  give  aid  or 

an    excommunicate.    Nor 

8  unreasonable;    for  it  was 

)le  to  evade  the  vengeance 
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of  the  implacable  Church ;  and  the  cnbn 
and  moDStxous  bribes  of  Bunilph  mold 
bably  have  been  disrqjaided  ImkI  he 
dexterously  managed  to  prare  to  ha  ha 
that  the  whole  of  the  probeedingpi  m  £ 
regarded  Rosamond,  being  illegali  A^  n 
without  doubt  speedily  be  reversed.  1 
all  the  eloquence  of  despair,  he  painte 
them  her  state  of  desolataoii  and  her  d 
upon  their  gratitude  and  love.  Among  1 
were  many  hearts  not  wanting  in  e 
^notion ;  but  such  was  the  power  ai 
Church  that  none  dared  to  diaobey,  or  > 
to  murmur  at  the  diraldom  in  which 
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two  grooms,  and  several  horses,  some  of 
them  laden  wit^  provisions,  safely  enter 
the  inclosure  of  the- Hermit's  Well  ere 
be  finally  took  his  departure. 

Having  fulfilled  this  firat  act  of  watchfiil- 
nesfl  over  the  unhappy  beii^  he  still  idolized, 
he  hastily  quitted  Woodstock  Park;  but  all 
these  details,  too  harrowing  in  their  nature 
for  a  heart  already  so  lacerated  as  that  of 
Boeamond,  the  good  Jacqueline  wisely  sup- 
pressed, hoping  that  tranquillity  might  in 
Bome  degree  restore  the  wonted  energies  of 
a  mind  naturally  so  elastic  and  strong.  In 
tim  hope  she  persevered  for  a  time.  At 
length,  however  unwillingly,  her  kind  heart 
•waa  forced  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  deceived.  It  was  true  that 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  Ranulph, 
Bosamond  appeared  to  revive.  She  had 
spoken  with  confidence  of  the  future;  and 
the  return  of  her  father,  which,  before,  she 
liad  so  much  dreaded,  now  appeared  to  be  a 
■  sxirce  of  comfort  to  her.  She  even  con- 
templated a  journey  to  Clifford  Caatle,  as 
Ranulph  had  promised  to  convey  to  her  the 
earliest  infinmatioa  of  the  arrival  of  her 
Li.a  d  de  CMbrd,  at  his  home. 


An  ihnr  ^eunings  of  hope,  knrem 
ii^BK,  leemnt  fcr  » time  to  namigigMe  to 
oarea;  Ins,  ere  Itxg,  ^*^  *s™>  "PF^*^ 
Id  fiuL     It   was  not  tke  s^iK,  is  n  de 

ID  mne.  The  i^^  <aiBMee  of  her  bdUb 
Uoodwas  odC  vaBSiaetoilHi^  Aoogh**"" 
<MI^&e  MHliwwi  (tf  BS»e  wMd 
M^BM^t  her  straBg&  bqjiB  to  give  vif. 
As  ink  A»  tMir  liirii    jp|»tgut  hw  ■ 

t^t  M>fad  her  dMbnc  wvrcwis.    At 

lemjriL.  the  repealed  timing-fits  to  wiirfi 
*he  became  ■iubjetri  increased  no  sa  alarmine 
dearije.  Still  =iie  -iid  not  complain.  3k 
lad  i_'e-Afed  to  5peafc  ot"  fear:  atvi  hs  c*df 
w^ipi;  wiere  of  oinfideni  hope  that  hs 
children  would  be  res&?red  K)  her.  Setw- 
theiess.  dav  bv  dav  <ae  ^^rew  weaker ; — ii  *>* 
the  ?crjagie  ol  tbe  <cal  against  the  bodr. 
Jjcqaeliae  k«fced  with  iotitc  upoo  if 
*feered  apfvarance  ol'  ho'  djarze.  as  Rm»- 
■fcXfci  &ied  befi-^w  Ifc?r  e^es^  and  her  K«»i 
r  to  he^  ho-  added  to  ha-  ^spur. 
_  "  KBxe  <rf"  Bmmi^" 
r  ±-  ^  ,j-  or  &QBthefiiK 
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lit'sWell.  This  was  not  surprising.  Although 
dden  from  their  view,  the  toils  of  the 
ttroyer  were  skilfiilly  laid  around  them. 
^  spies  of  the  Archbishop  were  eveiy- 
lere;  not  a  movement  of  his  wretched 
5tim  escaped, — all  was  duly  reported  to 
icket,  and  every  communication,  intended 
*  fiosamond,  was  safely  deposited  in  his 
ads.  The  network  of  power  which  the 
arch  had  spread  over  the  whole  land,  ren- 
"ei  this  no  very  difficult  task ;  but  Rosa- 
od,  wholly  unconscious  of  it,  sank  daily 
ore  the  deadly  blight  of  disappointment 
I  hope  deferred. 

t  was  toany  weeks  now  since  the  visit  of 
lulph  to  the  Hermit's  Well;  and  to  those 
3  had  witnessed  one  moment  of  Rosa- 
ad's  agony,  it  could  not  be  surprising  to 
e  the  frightful  change  that  had  taken 
ce  in  her  outward  appearance, — for  time 
marked  by  feeling,  not  by  hours.  She 
I  hoped  and  trusted,  even  against  hope ; 
t  had  prayed  till  words  were  wanting, 
I  bemoaned  her  wretchedness  without 
VBf — ^but  rest  or  comfort  she  had  never 
nd.  Sleepless  and  wild,  the  fever  of 
eiy  was  withering  up  her  life ;  she  shrank 


r 
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and  fi^ed  even  as  a  fiower  before  the  nooo- 
day  sun.  Notwithstanding  the  firnmess  of 
ber  resolution,  dixibt  vfas  beginning  to  creep 
io,  and  dark  visions  of  future  sorrow  over- 
afaadoved  her  mind.  The  cruel  letter  ^ 
had  received,  announcing  to  her  the  iaitli- 
lessness  of  Heni}-,  more  than  once  recuned 
to  her  thought?,  and,  coupled  with  \m  long 
ODbn^eu  silence,  distracted  her  with  grief. 

The  removal  of  hex  children  so  quicklf 
icdlowiag  upon  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  waa 
another  cinnunstance  that  filled  her  with 
dismav.  MTiat  if  indeed  it  should  have 
been  done,  as  the  perpetrators  had  declared, 
'•  by  order  of  the  King."  Though  the  idea 
¥,-as  too  agonizing  for  her  to  entertain,  it 
would  often  recur.  A^in  and  again  it  came, 
and  a  thousand  others,  each  one  more  tor- 
turing than  the  last.  Nothing  interposed 
to  break  the  spell,  or  vary  the  deep  and 
dismal  solitude  in  which  she  dwelt.  Day 
after  day  it  lasted,  and  Rosamond  watched, 
and  struggled,  and  endured;  and,  with  every 
nerve  strong  to  madness  by  despair,  as  the 
long  long  days  ]iassed  on,  she   sat  by  the 

L^  count  the  hours,  or  wistfiiUy  turned 
glass^  whose  sands,  as  theyfeQ, 
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«emed  to  draw  her  life-blood  with  them, 
Abandoned  by  all,  she  felt  at  last  that  hope 
*i  fled  from  her.  It  was  before  this  ter- 
We  conviction  that  the  last  spark  of  life 
I  her  mind  at  length  expired.  Her  thoughts, 
Ltangled  and  wild,  grew  too  heavy  for  her 
iking  brain. 

With  terror  not  to  be  controlled,  Jacque- 
le  one  day  discovered  the  change.  It  was 
3  late! — The  words  of  Rosamond,  few 
d  incoherent,  could  not  explain  what  she 
t.  At  last  she  ceased  altogether  to  speak : 
t  a  syllable  could  be  extracted  from  her. 
r  days  and  nights  she  remained  silent; 
i,  except  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling, 
vas  evident  she  did  not  recognise  Jacque- 
e.  Even  this  last  ray  of  intelligence 
ickly  departed ;  and  the  familiar  faces  and 
ects  by  which  she  was  surrounded  became 
ce  matters  of  indifference  to  her. 
rhe  solicitude  and  tenderness  with  which 
X[ueline  watched  over  her  beloved  charge 
B  touching  in  the  extreme.  Every  little 
that  aflFection  could  suggest,  or  ingenuity 
fiBBy  was  put  in  practice  by  this  devoted 
ing,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  her 


-  -rrv^  ioccessfiil  in  n 
--■-;j  beam  of  her  fonnt 
■mzfL  o(  her  unhapj 
-r.  -was  ot"  no  avail;  ai 
-T*:ii:7:e.  Jacqueline   1* 

1^  stable  to  the  bai 
7  -rii^rv  Rii'samond  usual 

:  hi  not  know  him,  si 
"V  :th.:.pe remained,  i 
lL  Tfoich  iras  as  docile  ■ 
f  ziia-nress.  he  bent  doi 
T-.^'h  her  hand:  neith< 
'?  iwaiied  him  now ;  ai 
fucceeded  in  placii 
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predilection  was  the  bonk  beneath  the  rock 
silence  issued  the  waters  of  the  well.  Per- 
OMifi  there  was  something  in  the  sound  of 
4e  bubbling  spring  that  soothed  her  troubled 
spirit;  or  was  it  some  distant  shado^ving  of 
f^llection  that  made  her  choose  the  very 
fpot  where,  in  happier  days,  she  had  so 
^ften  sat  and  played  with  her  infants  on 
^  knee?  In  the  summer-time  a  rich 
•nopy  of  green  shaded  the  Hermit's  Well ; 
Qtnow  the  bare  and  gnarled  branches  of 
le  huge  oak  tree  groaned  and  creaked  above 
*  head  in  the  wintry  wind,  and  their  sad 
Usic  seemed  to  harmonize  with  her  be- 
lted thoughts,  for  she  often  sat  the  live- 
fig  day  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  them, 
espairing  of  ever  again  beholding  a  glance 
'  recognition  in  those  beauteous  eyes,  Jac- 
leline  at  length  desisted  from  her  hopeless 
ak,  and  contented  herself  with  watching 
er  the  physical  wants  and  comforts  of  her 
retched  charge  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 
id  thus  the  days  passed  on — days  that 
emed  interminable  to  her  who  wept  and 
itched,  and  still  no  tidings  arrived  either 
)m  Ranulph  or  the  King. 
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This  had  now  lasted  for  a  oonaidcnble 
■ame,  when,  all  at  once,  a  chsnge  took  phce 
in  ihe  malady  of  Rosamondf  vfaich  fiOei 
the  heart  of  Jacqueline  once  nme  iriA 
hope.  Instead  of  the  moody  silence  ii 
irhich  she  had  so  long  persevered^  Itatr 
mond  suddenly  began  to  talk.  AIas!  the 
very  wilduess  and  rapidity  of  her  worfi 
might  hare  shown,  to  one  mwe  experienced 
than  Jacqueline,  tliat  reastm  had  but  little  to 
do  with  the  sounds  she  uttered.  Some  con- 
nection, however,  with  the  past  certainly 
did  exist  in  the  images  of  her  mind;  tor  hex 
ci>nversation,  if  such  it  coidd  be  called,  via 
over  of  her  children.     She  epdce  of  lliem, 
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>men  of  returning  reason,  and  bore 

liat  courage  she  might  the  ceaseless 

the  broken-hearted  mourner,  whose 

every  moment  seemed  to  burst  forth 


CHAPTER    - 


W,Ul  concern  v,toch«^^^^^^ 
!^>  h>.r  .U-t^-te  Bor  pl«-^  " 
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^ered  the  house   by  the  only   door  which 
looked  to  that  part  of  the  pleasaunce,  and 
''^liich  was  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  broad 
Btone  steps.    Before  she  went,  however,  she 
*ook  care  to  provide  what  she  thought  to  be 
^eo^ssary  for  the  amusement  or  occupation  of 
•''^^samond ;   for  she  broke  several  branches 
^^Xn  the  neighboming  straggling  trees  which 
^^i*e  covered  with  ivy,  and  brought  a  quan- 
*^**y  of  the  fresh  green  leaves,  piling  them 
^P    by  her  side.     Apparently  all  she   had 
^^xie  was  insufficient  to  please  the  wayward 
*^^cy  of  the  stricken  girl;   for  Rosamond, 
^Ho  had  been  sitting  moodily,  and  with  all 
^^r  limbs  gatliered  closely  together,  on  a 
^^omer  of  the  large  covering  of  dark  cloth 
Vhich  Jacqueline  had  spread  on  the  ground, 
^ddenly  started  up,  exclaiming  in  a  queru- 
lous tone, — 

"That  is  for  Geoflfreyl  Now  some 
for  William. — I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  too. 
Dead  I  deadl"  she  replied,  wildly;  and, 
clasping  her  hands  round  her  knees,  she 
began  rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards,— a  movement  which  had  now  become 
habitual  to  her. 

"  There,"  said  Jacqueline  encouragingly,  as 


">}  IrlV-." 

izj.ci  in  av 

11-;  k-avvs  6 

■ikr  :h'>in  now 

ri-L  fbi-  drag; 

.  -  ±v  s  J.  ; 
-.Lrvi.">  crave-! 

■  v.  :l,o  two  n 
e  L.d  a:  Ion; 
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cessive  thinness  of  her  form.  Not  the 
slightest  colour  was  in  her  face;  an  ashy 
paleness  had  usurped  the  place  of  her  former 
radiant  bloom.  Her  hands  and  arms,  still 
beautiful  in  their  outline,  were  so  emaciated, 
that  the  veins  looked  like  small  purple 
threads,  and  so  shrunken  and  withered  was 
that  once  sweet  and  happy  fiice,  as  to  make 
her  fine  eyes  appear  of  an  unnatural  size ; 
while  the  golden  tresses  of  her  hair  seemed 
to  weigh  down  a  head  too  small  and  weak 
for  their  rich  luxuriance.  The  past  and  the 
present  seemed  curiously  and  sadly  blended 
in  her  fading  form.  Youth  and  age  sat  there 
together — beauty  and  sorrow,  like  roses  on 
a  tomb. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  feeble 
hands  of  Rosamond  grew  weary  of  their 
task.  The  bright  green  leaves  fell  one  by 
one  from  her  trembling  fingers,  and  the 
idea  which  had  supported  her  at  first, 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  lier  memory, 
for,  little  by  little,  she  desisted  from  her 
employment ;  her  eye  grew  more  and  more 
vacant;  and  at  length  she  sat  idle  on  the 
ground,  shivering  and  trembling  as  if  fix)m 
cold,  and  gazing  listlessly  on  the  earth  before 

VOL.  III.  M 


mi.  refaaed  sill  warn  4b  bK 
Skf  Minde  •  1^  fas  rf  i 


SasOI  ^  I 


rcfd 


frc^  liie  vrxxi.  : 
stood  widnn  a  few  fact  aCvlKn  ifee  «l| 
ad  yet  ^le  9T  tli^  Hit.  llet■Dpalo■^ 
wbo  so  steafafaDv  had  gmel  Ae  1^  vfan 
tfaey  ifaen  were,  i|i|M!aed  vc^  wmAmifWk 
to  be  seen  from  ihe  hoM^  ^id  i 
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his  arm,  "  that  I  have  in  no  way  exaggerated 
her  case?" 

"  I  confess  it,  readily,"  replied  his  com- 
panion in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  "  but  tliink 
you  it  is  quite  safe?  May  she  not  recover 
in  time  ?  " 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker, 
decidedly.  "  Should  a  lucid  interval  once 
intervene,  it  would  be  but  the  forerunner 
of  death.  Trust  me,  madam,  when  your 
interests  were  at  stake,  I  dealt  not  in  half 
measures ;  the  blow  is  as  securely  struck  as 
though  she  were  a  corpse  at  yoiu:  feet,  and 
that  without  danger  or  reproach." 

"  I  would  that  Henry  could  see  her  now,*' 
said  the  Queen, — for  it  was  she  who,  after  so 
long  writhing  with  impatience  and  jealousy, 
had  now  come  to  gloat  upon  a  victim  whom 
she  thought  purely  sacrificed  to  her  sole  ven- 
geance ;  for  not  a  suspicion  of  the  motives 
of  Becket  had  ever  entered  her  head. 

"  Better  as  it  is,  believe  me,  madam,"  re- 
plied her  companion, — ^who  was  no  other  than 
the  Archbishop.  "  The  King  shall  never  see 
her  more  !  Your  highness  will  allow  that  I 
have  served  you  well  ?  " 

*'  Well !  admirably,  my  good  lord  Arch- 

M  2 
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happy  girl,  and  advanced  more  into  the 
light,  his  clear,  pale  face  seemed  actually 
to  gleam  with  hatred.  He  did  not  forget 
that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  Rosamond 
had  rejected  his  vows — the  first  he  had 
ever  breathed  to  the  ear  of  woman.  Tlie 
insult  was  in  his  heart ;  but  tlie  victim  was 
at  his  feet. 

"  Speak  to  her,  madam,"  continued  he,  "  if 
you  will ;  and  then  let  us  begone,  for  we 
have  far  to  ride." 

The  haughty  Queen,  with  an  insolent  and 
triumpliant  air,  which  she  did  not  in  the 
least  conceal,  stepped  up  quite  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  ipoor  girl  was  crouching,  and, 
pointing  to  the  two  little  graves,  she  said, — 

"  Maiden,  for  whom  is  it  that  you  weave 
these  gay  garlands  ? — Methinks  }'on  chaplet 
has  something  of  a  mourning  hue." 

These  cruel  words  fell  unheeded  upon  the 
ear  they  were  intended  to  wound.  The 
sound  alone  attracted  the  attention  of  Rosa- 
mond, whose  eye  vacantly  followed  the 
direction  of  the  Queen's  hand,  as  she  pointed 
to^e  graves.  Immediately  the  single  idea 
whicli  floated  through  her  mind,  rekindled 
the  expiring  light  of  her  sad  thoughts ;  and, 
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vhh  a  BOdD  of  angid^  that  seemed  to  shake 
Iwr  -whtie  frame,  she  exclaimed, — 

"Dwd:  de*i:  Thev  are  lioth  dead!—  I 
Hteli  I  we  most  uot  wake  them  now." 

Tben  die  began  her  usvtd  mavaaeot  of 
rcx^ii^  herself  backward  and  forward,  wlule 
abe  loDfc«d  upon  the  lace  of  the  Queeo  with- 
am  diher  on^^r  or  sarpri^e. 

^I  told  ymr  higKn»gg  how  tt  would  b^^." 
«nd  Becket  calmly,  and  now  speaking  in  bis 
asnal  tone,  as  be  stood  quite  cloee  to  tbe 
QoKB-  Ih-TTwighly  wefl  informed  is  W  lie 
conditivxi  of  Roeamond.  his  only  impatience 
now  wus  lo  depart.  •'  You  will  get  no  otber 
answer  tVom  her  for  hours,"  he  continued; 
"  her  whole  thought  seems  for  her  children ; 
she  De\-er  «peak*  of  the  King."' 

-The  Kin^!"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  sud- 
don!v  stiirting  up,  as  the  clear,  loud  voice 
of  Beekei  reached  her  ear. 

For  an  instant,  a  %-iolenl  shudder  seemed 
to  cv^nviilse  her  whole  frame.  She  tottered, 
r^ishor  than  stepped,  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  Archbishop  stood,  and  looked  fixedly  into 
his  tace.  As  he  made  no  cffon  to  conceal 
it.  his  features  were  perfectly  visible :  and. 
no  i*x>Ti'ei  had  RosuDond  beheld  them,  than 
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she  recognised  them  at  once.  The  whole 
character  of  her  countenance  changed :  the 
light  of  intellect  returned  to  lier  eye,  while 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek ;  and,  with  a 
fearfiil  shriek,  she  turned  from  him,  and  ran 
into  the  house ;  while  the  Queen  and  Becket, 
alarmed  at  the  risk  of  discovery,  instantly 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 

As  the  cry  of  Rosamond  reached  the  ear 
of  Jacqueline,  she  hurried  to  the  door  of  the 
house ;  but  before  she  had  passed  it,  she  was 
met  by  the  terrified  girl  herself,  who,  rush- 
ing into  her  arms,  exclaimed  wildly, "  I  have 
seen  him  I  I  have  seen  him  !  Jacqueline,  he 
is  herej  " 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  mention  of  her 
own  name,  Jacqueline  would  still  have 
supposed  the  words  of  Rosamond  to  be  the 
ravings  of  madness ;  but,  struck  by  tliis 
unusual  occurrence,  she  could  only  stand  and 
gaze  with  wonder  upon  her  mistress,  without 
daring  to  speak. 

"Yes,"  continued  Rosamond,  wildly 
enough,  but  still  in  her  natural  voice,  "  Jac- 
queline, dear  Jacqueline,  it  is  true ;  he  is 
here!— oh  I  hide  me  from  him  1 " 

"Who  is  here,  sweet  child?     What  do 
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answered    Ei^samon 
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''  they  were  taken  away ;  and  Hubert  was 
killed;  and  Ranulph  was  here.  ^Miy  did  he 
go  away?" 

''Because  you  wouldn't  marry  him," 
answered  Jacqueline,  unable  to  repress  the 
tone  of  impatience  which  always  marked  her 
^»Qpds  when  she  spoke  of  the  obstinacy  of 
Boeamond  on  this  subject.  "Ah,  all  this 
^ould  never  have  happened,  if  you  had  but 
married  Sir  Ranulph!" 

"But  he  will  come  again — ^he  will  soon 
come — ^will  he  not,  Jacqueline?  He  only 
Went  to  find  the  King.  How  long  has  he 
been  gone?" 

"Oh,  not  long.  A  very  little  while," 
answered  Jacqueline ;  who,  from  the  rational 
tone  in  which  Rosamond  spoke,  began  to  be 
somewhat  re-assured.  She  saw  tliat  the 
shock  of  her  meeting  with  Becket  had,  for 
the  time,  positively  restored  the  senses  of 
the  wretched  girl ;  but  how  long  might  this 
happy  change  endiu-e?  Upon  the  first 
excitement  or  contradiction,  she  would 
probably   fall     back   into    the    same     sad 

state. 

The  perplexity  of  Jacqueline  was  extreme ; 
fixr  she  trembled  lest  the  first  unguarded 
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•'  Como  hero.  I  pray  _i 
slu''  :jaid  caressingly,  " 
Sfo  how  till'  cold  wiB 
your  hair ;  and  your  clc 
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"  Put  them  straight 
queline,"  said  RosamoD 
and  sitting  down  in  the  < 
tionate  nurse  had  place 
queline  began  to  busy 
details  of  the  long-neg! 
poor  girl,  it  seemed  so 
back,  that  her  emotion 
the  tears  fell  down  her  i 

"  Dear  Jacqueline,  n 
for?  "    asked  Rosamond 
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would  not  dare  to  set  his  foot  witliin  a  house 
belonging  to  the  King." 

"  It  would  not  suit  him  now  to  do  so/' 
replied  Rosamond  calmly;  "otherwise, 
believe  me,  Jacqueline,  he  dares  do  all  he 
pleases." 

"  Don't  think  about  him,"  said  Jacqueline 
shortly.  "  Sir  Ranulph  will  be  back  directly, 
and  bring  the  King  with  him." 

"Oh,  Jacqueline!  do  you  really  think  so?" 
demanded  Rosamond  passionately,  as  she 
wound  her  arms  round  tlie  neck  of  her  nurse. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Jacqueline 
gaily,  with  a  laugh  that  disguised  the 
uneasiness  of  her  tone.  "Every  day  I 
expect  to  see  them  galloping  up.  You 
know  the  King  thinks  nothing  of  a  hurried 
ride,  nor  Sir  Ranulph  neither.  I  had  rather 
not  be  one  of  their  horses  the  day  they 
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"  Horses  I "  echoed  Rosamond ;  for  the 
cheering  words  of  Jacqueline  had  revived 
her  spirits.  "  Oh,  Jacqueline !  I  think  I 
should  like  to  ride  too.  Wliere  is  Black 
Sultan?  Let  us  go  and  see  him.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

"  Don't  talk  of  riding,"  replied  Jacqueline 
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hastily.  "  Get  a  little  strong  first,  my  poor 
child.     See  how  thin  you  are  I  " 

"  Yea,"  returned  Rosamond,  looking  M 
her  wasted  hands  ;  "  but  I  feel  quite  well. 
I  am  sure  I  could  ride.  At  all  events  lei  i» 
go  and  see  Black  Sultan.  I  have  not  been 
to  his  stable  to-day." 

"No,  not  to-day,"  rejoined  Jacquelbe, 
suppressing  a  shudder,  for  it  was  immy 
weeks  since  Rosamond  had  seen  her 
fovourite  ;  "  so  we  must  go  and  pay  him  a 
visit." 

Rosamond  started  up  with  alacrity;  but 
she  was  so  weak,  that,  before  she  had  gone 
many  steps,  she  was  forced  to  stop  and  lean 
upon  Jacqueline  for  support.  Her  breath 
came  short  and  hurried ;  but  she  smiled  as 
she  said,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Jacqueline, — 

"  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow." 

Jacqueline  did  not  answer ;  but  she  prayed 
a  prayer  to  every  Saint  she  could  think  of, 
and  vowed  a  variety  of  vows  in  secret,  during 
the  short  journey  from  the  house  to  the 
stable ;  for  she  felt  more  terrified  for  the 
future  fate  of  Rosamond  since  she  had  re- 
covered the  use  of  her  reason  than  she  bad 
done  iur'vn^  \Ii\fe  ■^■aso-?v^?,wi5,  of  her  insanity. 
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"Do  you  know,  Jacqueline,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, on  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  as 
they  were  sitting  in  their  usual  place  by  the 
fire,  "  what  I  thought  this  morning,  when  I 
saw  Black  Sultan  ?  " 

**How  should  I  know?''  returned  Jac- 
queline, with  a  laugh.  "Of  your  hounds 
and  your  hawks,  I  suppose,  Thor  and  Odin, 
who,  by  this  time,  are  very  comfortably 
asleep  on  their  perch." 

"  No ;  it  was  not  of  them,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, with  an  air  of  fatigue ;  "  I  don't  feel 
as  if  1  cared  for  hunting  now.  But  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  ride  to  Clifford  Castle.  I 
am  sure  my  father  is  returned.** 

"  CMord  Castle  1  *'  echoed  Jacqueline, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  look  of  delight. 
"  Would  to  heaven  we  were  once  more  safe 
within  its  walls  !  " 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  dear  Jacqueline,"  said 
Rosamond,  quickly. 

"We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow.  You 
must  rest  a  little  first,"  was  the  reply  of 
Jacqueline. 

And  with  this  answer,  for  that  day, 
mond  was  forced  to  remain  contented. 
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mandy  for  some  days.  Eleanor  had, 
therefore,  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 
to  pay  a  flying  visit,  in  disguise,  to  the 
English  shores.  Two  motives  actuated  this 
liazardous  exploit,  which,  had  it  then  been 
discovered  by  Henry,  would  no  doubt  have 
consigned  her,  at  an  earlier  period  than 
fete  had  marked  out  for  her,  to  the  doom 
which  she  afterwards  so  deservedly  met 
at  the  hands  of  her  ill-used  and  outraged 
husband.  Her  first  motive  was  to  see, 
with  her  own  eyes,  whether  the  accounts 
which  Becket  duly  conveyed  to  her  of  the 
sufferings  of  her  detested  rival,  were  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.  Her  hatred 
of  Rosamond  had  never  slackened  fi'om  the 
day  of  her  first  discovery  of  the  involuntary 
guilt  of  the  poor  girl  towards  her ;  for  it  was 
in  nowise  the  passion  of  the  King  for  her 
that  constituted  the  magnitude  of  her  sin. 
It  was  the  unpardonable  offence  of  having 
captivated  the  fancy  of  the  Mvolous  Etienne 
de  Blpis  —  an  offence  which  had  already 
been  followed  by  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences than  Rosamond  was  aware  of.  In 
depriving  the  Queen  of  her  favourite,  she 
had  also  driven  him  to  despair ;  and,  having 
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i*elent ;  she  had  no  feeling  except  for  her- 
self; and  her  fierce  passions,  roused  and 
thwarted,  goaded  her  on  to  revenge. 
Blinded  by  her  fiiry,  she  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  counsels  of  Becket ;  and  as,  in 
the  great  designs  which  he  so  steadfastly 
entertained,  the  connivance  of  the  Queen 
was  of  material  importance  to  him,  he 
'  spared  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
her  by  a  seeming  devotion  to  her  interests 
and  wishes.  An  ambition  like  his  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  itself  to  any  scheme,  however 
trivial  or  base,  that  could,  even  indirectly, 
further  his  ends.  In  his  bitter  and  unholy 
persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Rosamond, 
he  at  once  accomplished  the  two  points 
he  had  in  view ;  namely,  revenge  upon  her 
for  having  slighted  his  love,  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  her  power  of  doing  him  future 
injury. 

These  two  objects  being  gained,  he 
turned  his  eyes  to  other  tilings ;  for,  every 
hour,  the  situation  of  his  affairs  was  be- 
coming more  complicated.  The  arrival  rf 
the  Queen  had  not  tended  much  to  diminish 
his  embarrassments ;  but  in  order  on  the 
one  hand  to  preserve  his  ascendancy  over 
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"  Here  then,  we  i)art,  my  good  lord  Arch- 
bishop. When  next  we  meet" — ^and  she 
paused,  and  looked  searchingly  at  her  com- 
panion,— 

"Will  be  in  happier  times,'*  answered 
Becket,  quickly ;  "  at  least,  so  I  trust, 
madam,  for  your  sake,  and  for  my  own, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  nation." 

"Happier!  what  call  you  happier  times, 
my  lord  ?"  asked  Eleanor.  And  her  pierc- 
ing dark  eyes  gleamed  in  their  sockets, 
as  she  fastened  them  steadily  upon  the 
Archbishop. 

He  turned  his  face  slowly  towards  her, 
and  his  clear  calm  eye  seemed  to  read  her 
very  soul,  as  he  replied  in  a  low,  but  dis- 
tinct voice, — 

"When  his  highness,  the  King,  bends 
to  reason,  or  the  Crown  of  England  rests 
upon  worthier  brows." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  Queen 
suddenly  grasped  his  hand:  and,  although 
no  one  was  near  enough  to  overhear  their 
conversation,  she  lowered  her  voice  almSst 
to  a  whisper,  as  she  exclaimed, — 

"  My  own  idea— my  very  thoughts  I  I 
understand  you,  my  lord.     But  the  Prince 
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with  a  more  confidential  tone  than  she  had  as 
yet  assumed,  she  continued  :  "  On  one  point 
Ihave  not  a  doubt.  My  boys, — especially 
the  Prince  of  Wales, — are  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion against  their  father.  Carefully  have  I 
nursed  them  with  that  one  undying  thought ; 
and,  even  now,  they  pant  for  hberty  and 
power.  But,  think  you,  my  lord,  ha\dng 
so  trained  them,  it  would  be  easy  to  bid 
them  rest,  and  take  the  sword  and  sceptre 
fiom  their  grasp?  In  case  our  plans  suc- 
ceed, and  we  can  force  the  King  to  give 
up  all,  and  retire  within  one  of  his  own 
Norman  castles,  who  will  answer  to  me  that 
young  Henry  will  listen  to  my  words  ?" 

"  I  will  do  so,  madam,"  replied  Becket 
unhesitatingly. 

He  feared  not  to  make  the  promise ;  for, 
whether  Eleanor  or  her  son  wore  the  En- 
glish crown  was  immaterial  to  him.  The 
authority,  he  was  fully  determined,  should 
rest  supreme  and  undivided  in  his  ovra 
hands. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  answered  Elea- 
nor, with  an  appearance  of  frankness,  "  and 
I  trust  you." 

A  slight  smile  passed  over  the  pale  face  of 
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•'^  Strong.  Your  highness,  however,  shall 
have  early  tidings  as  to  how  the  great  work 
PR^pePB.    And  so  I  take  my  leave." 

Be  bent  himself,  till  his  dai'k  hair  min- 
gled with  the  chestnut  mane  of  his  chararer. 
Then  Eleanor,  taking  oflF  her  glove,  extended 
her  hand.  The  Archbishop  reverently 
^^^'^ched  it  with  his  lips ;  and  the  Queen, 
^tering  one  more  hasty  farewell,  turned  her 
^'se  within  the  gates  of  the  city.  Her 
^'tendants  quickly  gathered  round  her,  and 
*^et  pursued  his  way  alone. 
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quil,  and  she  spoke  with  confidence  of  her 
hopes  of  pardon  and  support  from  her  father, 
when  she  should  have  fully  confessed  her  sin. 
Although  Jacqueline  had  ceased  to  oppose 
her  wishes,  she  secretly  felt  her  heart  sink  as 
she  listened  to  the  words  of  her  mistress.  Jf 
she  dreaded  for  her  the  oppressive  mono- 
tony of  the  seclusion  of  the  Hermit's  Well, 
she  trembled  still  more  as  she  thought  of 
the  haughty  and  stem  nature  of  the  being 
whose  clemency  they  were  going  to  implore. 
Already  she  seemed  to  feel  the  proud  brow 
of  the  Lord  de  Clifford  bending  its  angry 
fix)wn  upon  her.  While  Rosamond,  with 
the  trusting  spirit  of  the  young,  judged  the 
heart  of  her  father  by  her  own,  Jacqueline, 
with  the  tempered  experience  of  later  life, 
trembled  and  feared,  and  gazed  with  ago- 
nized tenderness  upon  the  fragile  form  of 
the  suffering  yet  hopefiil  penitent  by  her 
side,  who  seemed  more  like  a  shadow  than  a 
human  being. 

Full  of  dangers,  dijfficulties,  and  anxiety 
was  that  tedious  and  wearying  journey,  when 
Jacqueline,  with  her  fainting  charge,  made 
her  way  through  the  dismal  winter  gloom 
across   the   desolate   hills.     At   length    the 
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beaatiftil  ytOey  of  the  Wye  af^mred  to  ha 
longing  eyes:  and  the  turrets  of  Cliflbrd 
CasUe.  visible  at  a  kiog  distance  oo  accoont 
of  their  proud  emineBce,  told  that  their  tdl- 
Bome  journey  was  &6t  drawing  to  a  ckse. 

To  Roeamond  this  thou^t  brought  on- 
fort  and  peace,  bat  Q<rt  so  to  Jacqueline. 
An  unaccountable  tremor  seized  upon  her ; 
and  as  she  slowlv  approached,  she  began  I0 
gaze  upon  the  high  gray  walls  with  a  feehng 
of  alann,  that  made  her  wish  herself  bldk 
at  the  Hermit's  Well.  She  was  amazed  tX 
her  own  temerity  at  liaving  ever  quitted  it : 
and  sat  trembhng  upon  her  broad-backed, 
ambling  Norman  horse,  who,  with  his  clumsv 
feet,  was  stumbling  at  every  step  among  the 
loose  stones  upon  the  hill  side.  Jacqueline 
did  not  perceive  it,  but  continued  slowly  to 
advance  ^vith  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  castle. 

At  length  she  turned  her  looks  ansiouflv 
upon  the  face  of  Rosamond.  The  expres- 
sion she  saw  there,  if  it  did  not  add  to  her 
alarm,  cut  her  to  the  lieart  with  sorrow. 
Although  scarcely  able  to  sit  upon  her  horse, 
and  supporting  herself  by  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  attendants  who  rode 
by  her  side,  the  countenance  of   the   poor 
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girl  was  full  of  hope.  Tears  hung  upon  her 
long  eye-lashes,  but  a  faint  smile  was  play- 
ing on  her  lips  as  she  looked  upon  her  birth- 
place and  beloved  home.  Every  object  on 
which  her  eye  now  rested  was  endeared 
to  her  by  some  fond  recollection  of  early 
days  that  sent  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  her 
heart.  But  she  did  not  speak:  she  could 
not  have  found  words, — it  was  so  new,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  escape  from  grief. 

Jacqueline,  however,  made  up  in  volubility 
for  the  silence  of  th^  rest ;  but  the  panic 
with  which  she  had  been  seized  at  the  sight 
of  Clifford  Castle  did  not  so  completely 
paralyze  her  fitculties  as  to  prevent  her  from 
exercising  her  usual  foresight.  To  stand  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Clifford  Castle  was  an 
easy  task ;  but  to  enter  them,  save  with 
password  or  permission,  was  a  total  impos- 
sibility. Should  any  such  order  have  been 
^ven,  Rosamond,  she  knew,  would  be  driven 
pitilessly  from  her  own  door ;  for  the  Lord 
de  Clifford  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with 
or  disobeyed.  The  terror  with  which  the 
discovery  of  the  villany  of  Becket  had  filled 
Jacqueline,  made  her  anticipate  his  influence 
in   every    quarter.      Should    he  have   dis- 
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Castle ;  that  I  am  weary  and  way-worn,  and 
crave  him  of  his  kindness  to  open  wide  the 
gates  and  let  the  drawbridge  down,  so  that 
we  stand  not  shivering  in  the  wind." 

"  Mistress  Jacqueline,  I  obey,"  replied 
Emerich. 

He  pushed  on  his  horse  a  few  steps,  but 
the  voice  of  Jacqueline  made  him  pause. 

"And  stay,  good  Emerich,"  she  cried, 
**you  must  summon  Adam  Henred,  and 
Marian,  and  Maud.  Bid  them  come  down  to 
the  inner  court ;  but,  on  your  life,  I  charge 
you,  neither  add  to,  nor  take  away  a  word 
fix>in  that  which  I  have  said.  Mistress  Jac- 
queline and  a  friend.  Away  now,  do  your 
bidding  and  be  true." 

"  Mistress  JacqueUne,  I  am  gone,"  said 
Emerich,  with  a  grin  which  showed  his 
white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear  through  his 
yellow  beard,  as  he  clattered  up  the  stony 
hill  with  all  the  speed  his  lumbering  horse 
could  make. 

"  And  now.  sweet  lady,"  said  Jacqueline, 
and  her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke, "  let  me 
tie  this  large  hood  over  your  riding-cap, 
for  you  must  not  show  your  face  until  you 
are  safe  within  your  own  walls." 
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short  brown  tunics  and  bands  of  blue,  and 
their  bright  faces  and  Saxon  bloom;  and 
many  more  were  there,  for  soon  the  court 
was  filled,  and  every  follower  and  retainer 
of  the  castle  who  could  find  entrance, 
gathered  round  to  look  at  the  horses  and  see 
who  the  visitors  were.  Black  Sultan  stood 
proudly  in  the  midst,  his  small  head  high 
above  the  crowd,  and  soon  he  was  recognized 
by  all ;  but  no  one  dared  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  of  his  rider. 

When  Rosamond  threw  back  the  hood 
she  wore,  and  kindly  smiled  upon  the 
fiuniliar  fa<;e8  she  saw,  every  eye  sought 
the  ground,  and  Maud  and  Marian  sobbed 
aloud,  and  not  a  voice  said,  "  You  are 
welcome  home,"  for  the  blighting  breath 
of  implacable  Rome  had  too  surely  gone 
before,  and  every  heart  was  fi-ozen  with 
fear,  even  while  love  was  trembling  within 
it.  The  idolized  daughter  of  their  much 
loved  lord,  stood  alone  at  the  door  of  her 
fiEither's  house,  and  no  one  dared  to  lift  her 
fix>m  her  horse.  The  chaplain  of  the  castle 
was  a  priest  fi-om  Sevemstoke,  and  the  eye 
of  the  church  was  never  closed.  In  a  mo- 
ment, Jacqueline  saw  how  the  matter  stood, 
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lapright  beside  him,  "  but  my  lord  is  very 
sick,  and  keeps  his  bed." 

"  Take  me  t»  him,  Jacqueline,"  said  Rosa- 
xnond  quickly. 

"  My  lord  has  forbidden — "  began  Adam. 

"  Hush,  insolent !"  exclaimed  Jacqueline 
hastily,  "  my  lady  spoke  to  me  and  not  to 
you ;  and  pray  when  was  I  forbidden  to  do 
as  I  pleased  in  Clifford  Castle  ?  Here, 
Emerich,  lend  your  strong  shoulder,  and 
help  us  up  these  terrible  steps.  They  were 
always  enough  to  break  one's  bones." 

Emerich,  thus  called  upon,  hastened  to 
obey,  though  a  look  of  shame  and  fear  flitted 
across  his  sunburnt  face,  as  his  fellow-ser- 
vants all  shrank  back ;  but  the  promises  of 
Ranulph  were  fresh  in  his  memory ;  and,  as 
he  had  sworn  to  him  to  follow  the  orders  of 
Jacqueline,  he  carefiilly  kept  his  oath. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Rosamond  reached  the 
chamber  where  her  father  lay.  Jacqueline 
desiring  Emerich  to  remain  outside,  closed 
the  door  after  her,  as  she  and  Rosamond 
entered.  The  sick  man  was  lying  upon  a 
low  couch,  with  a  large  skin  of  a  lion  thrown 
over  him  as  the  covering  of  his  limbs.  His 
white  cloak,  with  its  red  cross,  was  round 
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'^  Oh,  my  lord,  be  not  so  hard  1" 

"  Woman !  I  tell  thee  again  I  have  no 
daughter.  She  who  once  bore  that  name 
has  difih<»oured  it  for  ever." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  forgive  her !"  sobbed 
Jacqueline,  "  she  is  innocent  ^f  that  with 
which  she  is  charged.  That  lying  traitor, 
Becket— " 

"  Peace,  silence,  woman ;  or  T  will  have 
thy  slanderous  tongue  torn  from  thy  throat," 
interrupted  De  Clifford.  "  How  darest  thou 
pro&ne  the  holy  name  of  God's  most 
honoured  servant  ?  Becket  has  told  me  all. 
His  word  is  as  Holy  Writ.  Great  is  my  sor- 
row ;  but  greater  is  my  shame.  Henceforth 
I  have  no  child.  The  church  shall  be  my 
heir.    Begone  and  leave  me." 

"My  lord,  my  lord,  hear  me  but  once. 
Hear  but  your  daughter's  prayer.  She  is 
here,"  cried  the  distracted  Jacqueline. 

But  she  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  thun- 
der in  which  De  Clifford  exclaimed,  as  he 
half-raised  himself  on  his  couch, — 

"Woman,  I  charge  thee  bring  not  that 
vile  girl  hither,  lest  I  curse  her  as  she  stands 
before  me.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven,  my  lips  shall  breathe  no  other  word. 
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church  inspired,  that  all  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excommunicate.  Jacqueline 
struck  her  forehead  in  despair,  and  gnashed 
her  teeth  with  rage ;  but  her  presence  of 
mind  did  not  desert  her. 

"  Emerich,"  she  said,  "  you  must  go  with 
us  to  Clairvaux.  Lift  the  Lady  Rosamond 
upon  her  horse,  and  do  you  and  Wirdall  ride 
one  on  either  side  of  her;  I  will  go  before." 

The  orders  of  Jacqueline  were  inmiedi- 
ately  obeyed.  Rosamond,  who  gave  scarcely 
any  sign  of  consciousness,  was  again  placed 
upon  her  horse,  and  supported  on  each  side 
by  the  arms  of  her  attendants  was  led  from 
the  castle.  Jacqueline,  drowned  in  tears, 
rode  first ;  aud  this  time  there  was  no 
necessity  for  any  order.  The  gates  stood 
open,  as  if  of  their  own  accord ;  and  Alan 
Plocknet,  safe  within  his  warder's  tower, 
gave  no  sign  of  life. 

Thus  Rosamond  was  driven  from  the 
home  of  her  birth.  The  measure  of  her 
sufferings  was  completed. 
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sister,  secure,  at  least,  a  temporary  reception 
in  the  ward  allotted  to  strangers. 

When  Rosamond  was  lifted  fix)m  her 
horse,  she  appeared  scarcely  able  to  stand ; 
but,  instead  of  entering  the  convent,  she 
suddenly  turned,  and,  with  difficulty  throw- 
ing her  arm  over  the  bended  neck  of  Black 
Sultan,  she  buried  her  face  in  his  lopg  silky 
mane,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  sobbed  as 
if  her  heart  was  breaking.  Then,  putting 
his  bridle  into  the  hand  of  Emerich,  who 
stood  near,  she  said  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  Take  him  to  Saltwood  Castle,  to  Sir 
Ranulph  de  Broc,  and  bid  him  keep  him  for 
my  sake.  Tell  him  it  was  my  last  wish; 
and  that  my  dying  thought  was  a  blessing 
on  his  name." 

The  only  answer  of  Emerich  was  a  burst 
of  tears;  and  even  Jacqueline  forgot  her 
usual  lamentation  whenever  the  name  of 
Ranulph  was  mentioned. 

"  You  weep  for  me,  good  Emerich,"  said 
Rosamond  sadly.  "  Pray  for  me,  rather ; 
pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven  in  Heaven, 
since  there  is  no  pity  for  me  on  earth. 
Farewell,  my  kind  fiiends,"  she  continued, 
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her  face  as  the  door  closed  upon  her ;  and 
Jacqueline,  lighting  the  small  iron  lamp,  she 
saw  the  ivory  crucifix  in  its  old  place,  just 
above  her  bed. 

"  Lie  down  now,  dear  child,  lie  down," 
said  Jacqueline  tenderly  ;  and,  taking  off 
her  riding  dress,  she  laid  her  upon  the 
wretched  pallet  whence,  alas !  she  was  never 
more  to  rise. 

Her  sorrows,  however,  were  not  ended. 
It  was  impossible  long  to  conceal  her  pre- 
sence in  the  convent  from  the  Abbess.  As 
soon  as  the  Lady  Isolda  was  informed  of 
it,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Desecration 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her  house  ;  and, 
with  a  hardness  which  none  but  a  fanatic 
could  have  displayed,  she  ordered  the  dying 
girl  to  be  expelled  from  the  walls,  and, 
above  all,  the  saving  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Cross  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  another 
instant  within  the  tainted  cell  of  the  excom- 
municate. 

The  lay  sisters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend to  strangers,  contented  themselves  with 
obeying  the  latter  part  of  the  mandate ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  anger  of  Jacqueline  and  the 
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her  expire.  She  breathed  with  difficulty  7 
her  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Jacque- 
line, paralysed  with  grief,  sat  down  to 
watch  her  to  the  last. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  midnight  chime 
had  just  sounded  on  the  air  fear&lly  dis- 
tinct, and  mournfully  it  fell  upon  the  ear 
in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour.  Jacque- 
line shuddered ;  for  it  was  to  her  as  the 
knell  of  the  departing  soul.  But  Rosamond 
did  not  seem  to  heed  the  sound;  she  was 
lying  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  fixed 
upon  the  little  window  through  which  the 
moonlight  was  streaming.  All  at  once  she 
made  an  effort  to  move. 

"What  was  that?*'  she  whispered  to 
Jacqueline,  who  hastened  to  support  her. 

"  Nothing,  my  poor  child  1  nothing  but  the 
chime,"  she  replied. 

"  I  heard  something — a  sound  of  horses' 
feet!"  gasped  the  dying  girl;  and  even  as 
she  said  the  words,  they  were  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  con- 
vent bell. 

"  Now  the  saints  defend  us,  she  was 
right  1"  cried  Jacqueline.  "What  can  be 
the  matter  at  this  hour  ?    Heaven  preserve 
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after  some  moments  of  silence,  he  looked 
upon  the  ghastly  face  of  her  he  loved  so 
much.  Striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand^ 
he  added,  "  And  this  is  my  work,  my  sin  l" 

"  No  it  is  not,"  sobbed  Jacqueline ;  "  it 
is  the  work  of  that  vile  priest,  Becket." 

"  Hush,  good  Jacqueline ! "  exclaimed 
Ranulph,  as  he  drew  her  aside ;  and,  as  the 
tears  fell  down  his  face,  he  tried  to  speak ; 
for  still  he  hoped,  even  against  hope,  that 
Rosamond  could  yet  be  saved.  But  Jacque- 
line only  shook  her  head,  and  said  "  It  is  too 
late  !     Oh,  Sir  Ranulph,  it  is  too  late  ! " 

"Henry,"  said  Rosamond  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "  I  am  dying  I  — grieve  not  for  me ! 
But  the  children " 

"  They  are  safe,"  replied  the  King  has- 
tily; "and  by  this  time  at  Saltwood  Castle." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  thank  God ! "  exclaimed 
Rosamond,  with  all  the  strength  she  could 
exert.  And  then  the  King  added  :  "  Becket 
has  fled  to  France,  and  for  the  time  escaped 
my  vengeance." 

"  I  forgive  him,"  murmured  Rosamond, 
almost  inaudibly,  "and  all  my  enemies. 
Henry,  be  kind  to  Jacquehne,  and  the  poor 
nuns  of  Godstowe.    Farewell  I  and  Ranulph, 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


The  terrible  vow  which  Ranulph  had 
made  before  the  altar  at  Canterbuiy, 
although  never  yet  breathed  to  mortal  ear, 
had  not  for  a  moment  been  forgotten.  As 
he  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  this 
wretched  victim  of  priestcraft,  the  wildest 
fury  filled  his  heart,  and  he  bitterly  cursed 
his  own  weakness  in  having  yielded  to  other 
impressions  of  duty  and  respect,  instead  of 
taking  the  instant  and  summary  vengeance 
that  his  rage  dictated.     There,  in  his  own 
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Gravclines,  in  Flanders.  From  thence,  lie 
went  to  Sens,  where  Alexander,  the  Pope, 
then  resided.  He  received  him  with  open 
arras ;  and  warmly  supported  him  in  all  his 
claims  against  Henry;  hurling  threat  after 
threat,  and  heaping  insult  and  contumely 
upon  the  head  of  the  English  King. 

The  indignation  of  Henry  knew  no 
bounds;  but  the  flight  of  Becket  rendered 
the  King  comparatively  impotent.  In  vain 
he  summoned  him  to  surrender  the  primacy 
he  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  to  refund, 
or  accoimt  for,  the  monstrous  sums  of  money 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  him.  The 
Pope,  supporting  his  prelate  in  open 
rebellion,  held  out  the  threat  of  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  imder  the  protecting  shadow  of 
the  Holy  See,  Becket  coolly  laughed  his 
sovereign  to  scorn. 

So  great  was  the  terror  of  the  King,  lest 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which 
would  at  once  have  absolved  all  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him,  shiijjld  be 
carried  into  effect,  that  he  caused  every  port 
in  the  kingdom  to  be  watched.  All 
passengers  from  beyond  the  sea  were  strictly 
searched,  lest  they  should  convey  any  com- 
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contempt  and  aversion,  was  instantly  done  ; 
but  Becket,  sheltered  by  the  Pope  and  Louis 
of  France,  was  safe  and  beyond  his  power. 
In  one  way  alone  could  he  reach  him,  and 
the  plan  was  instantly  adopted.  He  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  Becket,  caused  his 
name  to  be  erased  fix)m  the  Liturgy,  and 
seized  the  revenues  of  every  clergyman  who 
had  at  first  followed  him  to  France,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  relations  and  firiends.  More 
than  four  hundred  persons  were,  by  this 
measure,  instantly  reduced  to  beggary ;  and 
the  King  obliged  them,  by  oath,  again  to 
cross  to  France,  with  their  families  and 
retainers,  and  proclaim  their  desolate  condi- 
tion to  their  patron  the  Archbishop. 

Becket,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Cistercians,  at  Pontigny, 
found  himself  actually  besieged;  and  day 
aAer  day,  the  cries  of  this  crowd  of  famish- 
ing victims  rang  in  his  ears.  To  add  to  his 
difficulties,  the  King  gave  notice  to  the 
Cistercians  that,  if  they  continued  to  shelter 
his  enemy,  not  one  of  their  order  should 
remain  in  England. 

Thus  encumbered  and  embarrassed,  Becket 
appealed  to   Louis  of  France,  who  at  once 
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bishops  who  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
Prince  Henry,  he  persuaded  the  Pope  to 
grant  him  three  fresh  letters  of  suspension 
against  the  three  prelates  who  had  specially 
offended  him,  by  espousing  the  interests  of 
the  King.  Joscelin,  of  Salisbury;  Gilbert, 
of  London ;  and  Roger,  of  York,  were  the 
three  newly-denounced  prelates  ;  arid,  not- 
withstanding the  stringent  orders  of  the 
Kjng,  which  were  still  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, the  Archbishop  set  sail  for  England 
with  the  forbidden  letters  openly  in  his 
pouch. 

This  act  of  imprudence  sealed  his  fate. 
The  sleepless  eye  of  Ranulph  had  watched 
his  every  movement ;  and,  warned  by  the 
trembling  bishops,  he  stationed  himself  in 
ambush,  with  a  courageous  band  of  followers, 
in  order  to  seize  upon  the  Archbishop  and 
his  train,  on  their  landing  at  Hastings. 

This  well-concerted  plan  was,  however,  in 
the  first  instance,  unsuccessfiil ;  for  the 
adherents  of  the  Archbishop  were  too  numer 
ous ;  and,  some  suspicion  of  danger  having 
arisen  in  their  minds,  several  of  his  clerks, 
dressed  as  fishermen,  put  to  sea  in  a  small 
boat,  accompanied   by   an   aged  nun,  who 
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an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a  whole 
army  of  followers  sprang  up,  wild  with 
enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  obey  any  order 
they  should  receive. 

The  King  was  in  France  ;  but  the  young 
Prince  Henry  was  at  Woodstock  Castle. 
Becket  instantly  resolved  on  paying  him  a 
visit,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  his  influence  over  him 
remained  undiminished.  His  journey  was 
a  really  triumphant  procession;  for  the 
people,  stirred  up  on  all  sides  by  his 
emissaries  and  clerks,  flocked  in  from  the 
fields  to  meet  him  ;  and,  kneeling  along  the 
sides  of  the  road,  craved  his  blessing  as  he 
passed ;  while  the  women  and  children 
scattered  flowers  upon  the  way  before  him. 
Every  village  was  hung  with  garlands,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  joy  seemed  to  fill  the 
breasts  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  pride  of  the  Archbishop  rose  anew, 
as  he  beheld  this  indisputable  proof  of  his 
influence  and  favour  with  the  people ;  but 
his  triumph  was  not  destined  to  last  long ; 
for  Prince  Henry,  either  alarmed  at  this 
public  manifestation  of  feeling,  or  not 
choosing  at  that  moment  to  come  to  as  open 
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The  four  knights,  who,  under  the  pretext 
'  ultra  loyalty,  and  desire  of  freeing  the 
ing  and  his  kingdom  fix)m  the  scourge 
rhich  Becket  had  become,  thus  ventured  to 
ake  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  were 
Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
William  Tracy,  and  Richard  Brito.  They 
were  all  the  personal  friends  of  Ranulph  de 
Broc.  Incited  to  fury  by  his  counsels,  and 
their  own  thirst  for  vengeance,  they  agreed 
to  lend  him  their  aid,  and  had  assembled  at 
his  Castle  of  Saltwood  as  the  most  fitting 
place  for  the  final  arrangement  of  their 
sanguinary  purpose.  Willing,  however,  to 
give  to  them  some  appearance  of  justice,  the 
four  knights  overruled  the  suggestions  of  the 
more  desperate  Ranulph,  and  decided  that 
their  fii'st  attempt  should  be  one  of  a 
pacific  nature.  Therefore,  unarmed  and  un- 
attended, the  five  knights  entered  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop;  and,  having 
stated  that  they  came  on  business  relating 
to  the  King,  were  at  once  admitted  to  his 
presence. 

Becket  was  reading,  alone,  in  his  chamber, 
when  the  knights  made  their  appearance. 
Three  of  them  were  personally  known  to 
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charged  to  execute.     At    length    Fitzurse 
suddenly  spoke. 

"  We  come,"  he  said,  "  to  deliver  the 
orders  of  the  King." 

"  You  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of 
repeating  them,"  returned  Becket.  "The 
cliurch  knows  no  other  king,  under  God, 
beside  the  Pope.  I  pray  you  speak  of  some 
other  matter.     You  do  but  trifle  with  me." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  deny  the  authority  of 
the  King?"  asked  Tracy,  fiercely. 

"  I  will  do  more,"  answered  Becket,  with 
an  air  of  pride,  "  I  will  defy  it.  I  bear  the 
commission  of  a  higher  power,  which  must 
not  be  tampered  with  by  irresolution." 

"  Oh,  unnatural  and  devilish  rebellion  ! " 
exclaimed  De  Moreville,  "  to  turn  against 
the  hand  that  raised  you !  The  King  has 
ordered  you  to  absolve  the  bishops.  Do 
you  refuse?" 

"  The  orders  of  the  Pope  are  above  the 
King's,"  repUed  Becket.  "  His  holiness  has 
seen  fit  to  excommunicate  these  rebeUious 
bishops  ;  and  it  is  neither  for  the  King,  nor 
for  so  humble  a  sinner  as  myself,  to  gainsay 
his  holy  word." 

"  The  Pope  may  not  exercise  any  power 
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an  end.  Sir  knights,"  he  continued,  point- 
ing with  his  hand  to  the  door,  "  I  waste 
words  upon  so  trifling  an  affair.     Depart." 

'^  Not  until  you  have  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  King,  and  promised  to  obey 
his  commands,"  returned  Fitzurse  doggedly. 

The  other  knights  moved  about  uneasily 
in  their  seats,  twisting  their  gloves  irritably 
m  their  hands,  and  exhibiting  many  gestures 
of  impatience.  Becket  observed  these  signs, 
and  after  a  short  silence,  said  scoflSngly  : 

"  You  threaten  me,  I  believe.  Poor 
fools  !  you  know  not  your  own  weakness." 

"  We  will  do  more  than  threaten,"  ex- 
claimed Ranulph,  starting  hastily  to  his  feet. 
"  Arm,  arm,  sir  knights ;  are  we  to  sit 
calmly,  and  hear  the  King  defied  ?" 

His  companions  rose  simultaneously  at 
these  words,  and  rushed  tumultuously  from 
the  Toouiy  echoing  the  cry,  "  To  arms !  to 
arms !" 

Directly  they  were  gone,  Becket  closed 
and  fastened  the  door  behind  them;  and 
during  the  pause  that  succeeded,  he  could 
hear,  mingled  with  the  sharp  clang  of  steel, 
that  faint  and  indescribable  hum  which 
arises   from  men  in   situations   of   unusual 
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red  path  will  I  ascend  to  Heaven,  shouting  a 
song  of  triumph." 

"  Beseech  you,  my  lord,"  urged  Edward 
Grimm,  his  cross-bearer,  coming  close  to 
the  side  of  Becket,  "  be  ruled  by  our 
prayers.  Your  death  cannot  benefit  the 
church  as  your  life  will.  How  shall  we 
be  able  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  power 
when  you  are  gone?  what  Ufe  remains  for 
the  oppressed  Saxon,  if  you  are  snatched 
from  us?" 

"  I  will  not  fly  before  unrighteous  men," 
replied  Becket.  "  Besides,  you  forget  that 
life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  God  alone. 
Our  struggles  avail  us  nothing." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  heavy  axes 
striking  against  the  outer  door  was  heard. 
The  monks  looked  at  each  other,  and  turned 
pale ;  for  the  blows  were  dealt  with  such 
savage  force,  and  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  it  was  evident  the  door  must  very 
shortly  yield :  still  the  Archbishop  would 
not  consent  to  leave  the  place.  His  priests, 
however,  forgetting  their  habitual  respect 
for  their  superior  in  alarm  for  his  safety, 
were  about  to  drag  him  by  main  force  into 
the  church,  when,  above  all  the  tumult  and 
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terror  of  the  scene,  loud  and  clear  rung  oa 
the  chime  of  the  vesper  bell. 

"The  beUl  the  beUl"  cried  Edwav 
Grimm.  "  My  lord,  I  hear  die  beD  fii 
prayers.  Surely  now  you  Trill  follow  n 
to  the  church?    Do  not  refuse." 

"  Since  it  is  the  hour  of  my  du^/'  lepliei 
Becket,  "  I  will  go.  Cany  the  cross  befor 
me,  and  the  Lord's  will  be  done." 

With  these  words  he  quitted  the  room 
and  passing  through  his  house,  cioned  tb 
garden,  and  entered  the  clcisten  by  the  Icn 
door  communicating  with  iL  His  &ce  wa 
very  pale,  but  his  step  firm  and  undaunted 
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Archbishop  gathered  round  their  master, 
and  offered  to  protect  him  with  their  Uvea, 
but  he  would  not  allow  them  to  draw  a 
weapon  in  his  defence.  A  helpless  running 
to  and  fro — a  flux  and  reflux  of  scared  faces, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  anything  but 
vague  and  purposeless  motion — a  murmur 
of  a  dozen  plans  of  action  proposed  at  once, 
ending  in  nothing,  and  beginning  over  again 
directly — a  sense  of  some  great  approaching 
horror,  painted  like  a  shadow  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  all,  except  that  of  Becket  him- 
self,— such  was  the  woefiil  pageant  through 
which  the  primate  passed  towards  the  small 
chapel  at  the  angle  of  the  cathedral  nearest 
to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 
Meanwhile  the  blows  of  the  axe  were  sound- 
ing fearfully  from  the  house  which  had  just 
been  quitted.  Suddenly,  however,  they 
ceased. 

Ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict,  Becket  knelt  calmly  down  to  pray, 
while  his  companions,  hurrying  up  the  short 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  side  of  the  chapel, 
and  looking  through  the  iron  grating,  beheld 
the  five  knights  and  a  large  body  of  fol- 
lowers, all  completely  armed,  rushing  into 
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the  chun-h  by  an  oppaate  dooTf  and  advaio- 
ing  rapidly  and  with  fierce  shouts  towazdi 
the  ArchbUhop.  A  lood  crj'  of  terror  from 
the  helpless  monks  caused  Bccket  to  turn 
bis  head. 

"  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming '. 
Shut  the  gates.  They  will  not  dare  to  breaik 
tbem  open,"  were  the  only  words  heard 
above  the  universal  din. 

"  I  forbid  it,"  interposed  Becket,  rising 
majestically  and  standing  unmoved  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  "  Let  the  gates  stand 
open." 

He  raised  his  hand  as  he  spoko,  and  the 
monks  retreated  before  the  gesture,  half 
overcome  with  the  terror  of  the  coming 
scene,  and  half  awed  by  the  grand  calnmess 
of  their  master,  whose  face — pale,  but  reso- 
lute— seemed  to  acquire  a  solemn  elevation, 
as  though  it  had  been  touched  visibly  by  the 
great  mystery  of  death.  With  a  growing 
fatuity  of  manner,  as  of  men  oppressed  "with 
a  sense  of  unavoidable  doom,  they  gathered 
around  the  altar,  and  stared  i^-ith  moveless 
eyes  upon  the  violence  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 
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Alone,  of  all  that  crowd,  Edward  Grimm 
ventured  to  speak  again. 

"To  the  crypt,  my  lord,  to  the  crypt!'* 
he  cried ;  "  it  is  almost  dark — ^you  may  yet 
be  saved." 

Becket  answered  his  feithfiil  follower  by  a 
smile,  but  only  pointed  to  the  cross  above 
his  head. 

At  that  instant  the  crowd  upon  the  steps 
rocked  violently  to  and  fro,  and  bright  ar- 
mour gleamed  in  the  fading  Ught. 

"Where  is  the  Archbishop?"  cried  Ra- 
nulph,  rushing  into  the  chapel  with  his 
followers. 

"  I  am  here,"  calmly  repUed  Becket, 
without  moving ;  "  why  come  you  with 
drawn  weapons  to  the  peaceftd  house  of  Grod  ? 
— ^what  do  you  seek  ?  " 

"We  seek  thy  life,  traitor  and  slave," 
exclaimed  Fitzurse,  making  a  furious  blow 
at  Becket,  but  it  only  reached  the  £adthful 
Edward  Grimm,  who,  interposing  the  cross  to 
save  his  master,  had  his  arm  cut  off  by  the 
stroke.  The  other  conspirators  now  mount- 
ing the  steps,  rushed  upon  the  Archbishop, 
and  sought  to  tear  him  from  the  altar. 

"  Drag  him   out    into  the   air,"   shouted 
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that  had  grown  up  amidst  them.     They  fled 
towards  the  door  of  the  church. 

"  Shout  that  it  is  done !  laugh !  cry  out, 
that  the  world  may  hear  us!"  exclaimed 
Ranulph,  as  with  ghastly  face  and  stag- 
gering gait  he  reeled  forward,  waving  his 
scarlet  weapon  above  his  head.  "  Rosamond! 
thou  art  avenged  !      I  have    fulfilled   my 
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